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CARL HEIN. 


CARL HEIN AND 
AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


DIRECTORS OF THE NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 128-130 
EAST 58th STREET, AND THE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 306 
MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


(Summer Term, June, July and August, 1917) 


AUGUST FRAEMCKE, 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 


— 








INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
Church, 


MUSICAL AND 


AGENCY. 
Concert ard School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Caaneocte Hatt, 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 


New York, 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
ge. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for church t 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 
Performance 


sa East 77th Street, New York. 
Tel. 3929 Lenox, 





UMBERTO MARTUCCI, 
PIANIST AND COACH; ACCOMPANIST OF 
MME. MATZENAVER. 

For Somme address 


246: Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. Phone 4664 Audubon 





ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 
PIANIST—Pupil of Gabrilowitsch. Soloist 
Accompanist, Ensemble. 

401 Lefferts Ave., Richmond Hill, L. L 


Parson Paice Srupio. 





MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 


Only Teacher of wilt Case 
Res. Studio: 21:6 West 7oth St., or York City 


Phone, Columbus 3082. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 

(Dir, American Progressive Piano —— 
Announces special condensed summer 
for pianists and teachers, —Repertoire coaching, mod- mod- 
ern technic, advanced principles of pedagogy, etc. 
Address, care of Steinway Hall, New York City 











MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO, 

Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway,N.Y. 

Vocal Studio: 151 W. 7and St., N. Y. Tel. 18g3 Col. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 
Mail Address: Fifth Ave., 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


B26. Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
"  S$OPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 106 W. goth St. 
Phone, 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth St, 


Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Muse, Anna E. Zinciea, Director. 
Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn. 

Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





a JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Srecia. Summer Session—Juty 23-AucusT g1. 
NEW YORK STUDIOS, 


vo Carnegie Hall. Telephone Circle 1472. 
MEHAN STUDIOS MANOR 
(Home for Serious Students) 
For all particulars apply to 7o Carnegie Hall. 





HENRIETTA SPEKF-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Mrs. Hewry Smock Pm! Susan S. 


Positive BO Ic E Conching. 


Breath Con- 
trol, Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS’ Diction in all 
Placing. languages. 


65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





LAURA E, MORRILL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West. 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York. 





WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Studio: 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
2128 Broadway, New York 


Phone: Columbus 2068. 





F, REED CAPOUILLIEZ, 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Soloist Central Baptist Church, New York. 
Residence, 618 W. 187th St.; Tel. St. Nicholas 3140 
Day Tel. Bowling Green 8284. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 
43s West 119th Street, New York City, 
Telephone, Morningside 8200 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 223: Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor Neicusornoop SymrHony OrcHestRa, 

Director East Sive House Serttement Music 
Scnoor. 

Viotin Ensemaite, Turory Music, 

School, 815 Carnegie Hall, 

ew York. 


TEACHER OF 
Orchestral Trainin 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West ro4gth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR, FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 

(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists,”— 
Francesco Lamperti. 

Studios 1103-4, 


Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





Stcnor FILOTEO GRECO. 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address, Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
j SOPRANO. 
eh on 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





FREDERICK WHEELER, 
61: West 111th Street, New York City 
Phone, 4740 Morningside. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD. 
JACQUES S. DANIELSON, 


ASSISTANT T 
THE LATE RAFAEL TOSEFFY. 


STUDIOS: 


Carnegie Hall, Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mail address, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: New York 





CUYLER BLACK, 

TENOR. 
Concert—Oratorio—Opera. 
Howarp E, Porrsr, 
1425 Broadway, 


Recital 
Personal Representative: 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
New York, 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Studio: 296 Manhattan Avenue 
New York City 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Hunter College, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 2443 





LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR, 
—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 


Advanced ope and teachers. 
Specialization in tone production. 


Principles of Leschetizky, Busoni and Matthay. 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


115 East 53d Street, New York. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, "New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 42nd St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Leschetizky Exponent. Carnegie Hall 


Studios 832-3, New York City. University of 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE. 
Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals. 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 


With the ome Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society ist Central Baptist Church, New 
to Fi ifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 


Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, = Puxo 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 








J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 

Mr. Galloway will teach at his New York studios 
during the summer months. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Stuio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Management: Loudon Charlton. 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. (61st St.) 

Telephone, 2685 Plaza. 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Terms for Students and Teachers, 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 Broadway, cor. ssth St. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 


Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. Friedman) 
Contraito, Teacher the Art Bel Canto Singing. 
Pres., The Southland Singers. 

Philip James, Conductor; Bernice Maudsley, 
Accompanist; Mrs. H. J. Mitchell, Sec’y. 
340 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Tel. 1628 Columbus 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 62nd St. 
Compleie musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & If. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition, 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN, PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
"Phone, Morningside 2346. 


{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address, 1821 Dia- 
mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN. 


STYLE REPERTOIRE AND DICTION TO 
VOCALISTS. 


4" West 4sth Street, New York 





















June 21, 1917 


THE REYL-KRAHE VOGAL STUDIOS 


Sohool of Bal Canto Study of Repertoire 
New Studio: 68 West Eighty- adned Street; Tel., 
Schuyler 1oor3. Branch Studio: Manhattan Court, 

College Point, New York; Tel., Flushing 1502-J. 


ADELE KRAHE EMILE REYL 
Coloratura Seprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 


cum HAMMANN | 2s 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


SILVERMAN’S 5": 
Md 1894 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Votce Instructor anp CoaAcn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West tooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


HARRY MUNRO 2zzitone 


Available for Oratorio and Song Recital. Teacher 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint, 
Author of “Voice: Its Origin and oes. Nature.” 
CARNEGIE HALL W YORK. 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 
1621-29 St. Rock Island, Il. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music, Y 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street : 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 





























“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL 3222%i.21. 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


—— AYLOR 


Soprano vad % Br $t., 
Management, Briggs nisi. pivcdnd 


wassii [| _ EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


carn WILLARD 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘iis 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


f LaForge Murphy 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Pupils accepted. 
5000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, Kenwood 4042 


I. KAY MYERS 


BASS-BARITONE, Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
239 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
gaat 


Studio 1203, Kimball Building, 
INSTRUCTION) 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


























MUSICAL 





ee ae bad PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall : New York 


eee 


pa tp gts Phone, Plaza 5057 


EDWIN EVANS 


Fuller Building, 10 soak Ne NE Philadelphia, Pa. 


Or Improven Music 
DUNNING SY VSUERME Stupy FoR BEcinners, 


Send for information 
and booklets of indorsements. Mrs. Carrie Louise 
Dunning, 8 West goth St., New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRAN 
Address: 458 Cumberland — Portland, Maine. 














COURIER 


| DUBINSKY 


*Cellist 


R Mgt.: Music League of America, 1 W: Mth St., N. Y. 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin,Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,ete. 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
318 WEST 57th STREET - NEW YORK 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
606 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ralph 
rin FOX 


DAISY CANTRELL POLK 


Aauaiogn South” 




















M.E. FLORIO 


Grand ‘eacher, Le Sele, 
— 4 opees, Tent of Sin ing 


Specialist of “Voce postata” (Golden secret of 
Italian tone U magpeooee De Grand repertcry, 
concert, oratorio, 

Tel. 7127 Riversid 





of the 
2652 West ann st. —— Bal ee oe 
John Doane iieriviern’™ 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Management; Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 
Madison Avenue - - - - New York a Oe 








BUCKHOUT 


402 
M 

my 

B 

E 

L 




















SOPRANO 
6132 Kenmore Avenue Chicago, Ml. 
SOPRANO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 
265 Central Park W. (s7th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 
Fine Arts Building Chicago od tate net suse roloe 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


pa pv mete Organist 


Orga d  Pisecter Y Semta ee 
eth. i, ion } nn 


41a Fifth A 


SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


COACH-—-ACCOMPANIST 
Who Knows the Voice” 
421 Fine Arts Building CHICAGO 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BA SS S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHICAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


EULA DAWLEY 


1716 Waverly Place, S.t Louis, Mo. 


Mme. E. B. is SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 









































VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Soloist with New York be se ang 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction ISS 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


148 WEST gand ST., NEW YORK 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 





Telephone, Riverside 3815 




















For Inftormatyon 
dress - ° 


THE 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A.M. VIRGIL “Nxt! sense" 











tageet re J te consult 
it that can 
A} —~ that can- 


MADAME VALERI, 


not be corrected by her ability It Included, when bad 
hai nee not gone 80 far as to cause looseness in the 
voca 


1744 Dacaneian entrance on 56th St. side 














~ MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


Phone, Avdubea 6820 
Personal Representative— 
James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 











3 


| Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
| Tue Art or Sitncine 
Indorsed by Brogi, 
Fg aera wae D Si 7 eta Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete, 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music Schoo! 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


tatoo HOFFMANN #2220 


Home Address: Sr. Pavn 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
a2d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 

















MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management : ALMA VOEDISCH 
1425 Broadway New York 


om DILLING 


HARP IST 
Studio, 18 East fon St., N. ¥. Phone, Plaza 4570 
hicago management: 
Richard A. Pick, 641 Lyon & Healy Bldg, 


MAUDE DE VO 


Concert :: Recital :: 


Exclusive Ma 
Maurice & Cordon Fulcher, § W 




















COLORATURA 
SOPRANO 


Geaterte 


eme 
40th | Street, New York 











TENOR—COMPOSER. 
“Song of the anny, “An Evening Song,” “A 
Little Red Ribbon,” “Moonlight and Starlight” 


{waits son «). 
oe Marie Antoinette Broadway, 66th & 67th Sts. Hew York 
Tel. 2740 Columbus 


HALLETT GILBERTE 
REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
HEAD OF 

PIANO DEPARTMENT 

Texas Woman's College, - Forth Worth, Texas 











MARIE B. TIFFANY | = 


of Hae Potrepettion Cogge ee Yanks Clty 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 











;REUTER 


624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


HE. ws SURDAM 


Tenor — Conductor 
Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
x SERGEI y 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
—— , Se sree 
three years at Institute of 


Musical Art. 
Studio: 212)W. 59th St. New York City. 














Columbia 232 


& TORPADIE, soprano 


H. E. Krehbiel writes, “A lil ingratiat 
ing artist, with a beautiful voice of pecu 
liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, and a 

A most charming stage bearing.” 


Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 








Evlyn Gray 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: Care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avense New York 


m SHEPHERD 


| 6. Soprano 
Concert, Oratorio, Reoltal 








Address: 
Music League of America 
_Acolian Hall, N.Y. 











OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


JOHN FRIED ICH& BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVEC 
NEW YORK 
EST. 1663 


SEND FOR 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 





Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation 


Vocal, Studio, 952'Eighth Ave., N. Y. 





Summer School Point Chautauqua, Chautauqua Lake, N, Y 








4 


« SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
Available for Recitals, Musicales, 


a 
2103 Vyse Avenue New 3 


Hi Address: 


£ PLE | E FY eels 


SOLOIST—h. ecto Somptony eaptons Oo Orchestre 
VA ni 


coon 


































MUSICAL 


° MARGOLIS tiie 


L 528 Riverside Drive, #. ¥. Phone, Morningside 1776 


The Sdith Rubel Frio 


Sdith Rubel, Marie Koemact. Brenda Putnam, 
Welfeohn Musical Bureaus New Yor 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


Gonceet PIANIST 
Management: = y Smith, 
to Jelleren Ave., Columbus, Ohie. 











SANDOR RADANOVITS 


Teacher of Voice 
419 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN 
Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Les Angeles Californie 


THOMAS ASKIN Musical 


BARITONE Adaptations 


An art form employing song, recitation and gesture 
214 Blanchard Hall Los Angeles, Calit. 


§ THATCHER 


BASS-BARITONE 
624 So. Michigan Avenve83=— ] Chicege, Il. 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIGL anes 
335 Clinton Avenue - - Brooklyn. N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
EXPRESSION AND DANCING 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President 
63 Antheree Bldg. hicago, Illinois 
Summer term opens June 25 


: $ LUTIGER GANNON 


ON TRALT 
624 attenigan 4 Sipenas 








ZO=% 








Chicago, in. 


BUTLER == 

B Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 

612 Fine Aris Building Chicago, Il. 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST. 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. 








H 
A 
N 
N 
A 








Director Rassell os." Voice Cult- 
ure, Singing, Coach, English Diction, Per- 
sonal Expression, Pianoforte Pedagog, 
Method , Interpretation, uname S oad 
Lectures, Clinics, Demonstration 


Carnegie Hall, Manhatteo College of Music, Newark 


KARL BARLEBEN 


VIOLINIST 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Four times soloist with the 








Mme. Irene Pavloska 


MEZZ0-SOPRANO—RECITALS AND CONCERTS 
Personal Representative: ARTHUR E, CAREW 
Michigan Avenue Building Chicago 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - - Chicago 


MAY MUKLE 2 


FLORENCE "eg PEASE 1 West 34th St New York 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


_ TENOR 

















Pittsburgh 


COURIER 


June 21, 1917 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


HE Conover is one of the few 
today which 5 still being built by. by its — 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its — tone 


great Pianos of 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago 


MAKERS 








+ 





WING & SON, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 











Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets. New York 








‘THE HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING.” 


W. 0. FORSYTH |& 


“Distinguished Canadian Master, who makes 

genuine artists of his pupils.” 
Highly original and effective methods, 

Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


CARL BRANDORFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST and PIANIST. THEORY 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Studio, 893 South 14th Street, Newark, N. J., or 
address Musicat Courigr. (Accompanying preferred) 


‘FK RAF T 


H Concert TENOR Oratorio 
U Address: 454 Deming Place, 
R Phone, Lincoln 4431. Chicago, II. 














KATHERYN SHARY 


a Een 
Conce Recttale, “inet ruction 
Telephone: ‘Audubon 5023 te Ww. 157th St., N. ¥, 


VIOLA COLE 


——————— PIAN 18 T =" 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





612 Fine Arts Bidg. 


CHEVALIER LOVERDE |; 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 
139 WEST 4let STREET NEW YORK 


Karl SCHNEIDER 
And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
SGyranvorne, Concuse, Oratorio, Orzra 











MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE ARTISTS’ 
OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Ambitious Project for a Traveling Company on a 
Co-operative Basis 





The Musicat Courter, in its issue of May 31, 1917, was 
the first paper to give the news of the projected forma- 
tion of a large traveling opera company on a co-operative 
basis. The organizers of the association have now issued 
a prospectus which the Musica Courter prints below. 
The plan has many features to attract attention. Of espe- 
cial interest is the fact that Otto H. Kahn, chairman of 
the Metropolitan Opera directors, accepts the chairman- 
ship of the honorary committee, allows the use of the 
name of Mr. Gatti-Casazza, managing director of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, as “honorary advisory director,” 
of the proposed new organization, and grants to Maria 
Gay-Zenatello, the principal organizer of the Artists’ Op- 
era Association, the right to announce this association as 
directly affiliated with the Metropolitan Opera. 

Among the artists who are mentioned in connection 


“with this new company to be formed are Giovanni Zena- 


tello, the tenor and husband of the promoter; Maggie 
Teyte, Luisa Villani, Riccardo Stracciari, Louisa Paretto, 
a coloratura soprano. who is singing in Buenos Aires this 
summer; Florence’ Macbeth, Anna Fitziu, Giovanni Mar- 
tino, the Spanish bass, and Virigilio Lazzari. It is said 
that Giorgio Polacco will be the musical conductor. Maria 
Gay-Zenatello, the principal mover for this new association, 
sailed on Wednesday of this week for Spain, but will 
return within a few weeks. In her absence, it is under- 
stood that Andres de Segurola will be in charge of the 
interests of the promoters. 

Here is the prospectus which, the Musicat Courter un- 
derstands, has not yet been put into printed form, but is 
being circulated in typewritten manuscript for the purpose 
of soliciting subscriptions to the preferred stock from 
those who might be interested : 


ARTISTS’ OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Aims of Organization 


The Artists’ Opera Association, an organization embracing some 
of the most famous operatic artists in the world, will be incorpor- 
ated with this primary object: 

To give to America an opera company which shall present in the 
princi al cities of America, grand opera with the greatest stars and 
according to the highest standards, and “which shall not only be 
self-sustaining but which shall pay a profit as well, 


Standards of Organization 


Can America support a traveling grand opera company of the 
highest world standards? 

Can such an organization find the sympathetic support and en- 
couragement necessary? 

Can such an association arouse the interest and enthusiasm 
necessary to attract the pubiie’s patronage sufficiently that the artist 
may exist and find his highest usefulness in his own ization ? 

hese questions are answered by the sponsors of Artists’ 
Opera Association, which will be the only incorporated association 
of famous singers in the world. 

It is the object of the sponsors to create a grand opera company 
which shall visit the principal cities of America, presenting _ 
opera of as nearly the standard of the Metropolitan Opera House 
as traveling conditions will rmit. 

The enormous salaries paid to the possessors of great standard 

(Continued on page 16.) 


CHICAGOANS INCORPORATE A 
“THEODORE THOMAS ORCHESTRA” 


For the purpose of perpetuating the name of the 
founder of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, eight Chi- 
cagoans, admirers of the late conductor, obtained papers 
last Wednesday, June 13, formally incorporating them- 
selves as “Theodore Thomas Orchestra.” The eight 
incorporators are: Simeon F. Newhall, M. Jennette Lou- 
don, well known pianist, instructor and founder of the 
Beethoven Trio, Walter G. Goodell, Charles L. Burling- 
ham, Andrew N. Haarvig, Phillip R. Wilmarth, Victor. 
S. Yaaros and Ernest N. Kimball. 

The announcement came as a thunderbolt in Chi- 
cago. Was not the name of Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra incorporated previously? Was the board of directors 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra—all of them are 
well known business men—lax in not having such a 
worthy name as that of the founder of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra protected, so that it could not be 
legally taken by eight individuals? Probably those 
seven above named gentlemen and the lady showed 
great perspicacity and acuteness by looking in the in- 
corporation books and then incorporating for them- 
selves the name “Theodore Thomas Orchestra.” The 
name has a value—a great value—and the eight incor- 
porators should be congratulated that they are now 
legally able to give to a new organization, whenever -they 
so desire, the name of “Theodore Thomas Orchestra.” 


A New Musical Monthly 


At the meeting of the American Society of Musicians 
of Chicago, held at the Caxton Club rooms last Thursday 
afternon, June 7, it was decided to change the name of 
the society and to incorporate under the name of the Na- 
tional Society of Musicians. The society will be incor- 
porated not for pecuniary benefit, but for artistic purposes 
only. The society, which under the name of American So- 
ciety of Musicians, has been publishing a small musical 











‘paper called “The Music Student,” will discontinue the 


publishing of that monthly. A new musical monthly will 


be published in Chicago, however; Henry Purmort Eames, 
editor. This will be called the National Musical Monthly 
and will be published by the National Music Publishing 
Company of Chicago, which will be a rate corpora- 
tion, though many of the members of the National Society 
of Musicians of Chicago will hold office in both institu- 
tions. The National Musical Monthly will carry out the 
plans of the Music Student on an enlarged scale. The as- 
sociate editors, so far announced, are Anne Faulkner 
Oberndorfer, in charge of the roles and records, and- Mau- 
rice Rosenfeld, the well known critic and pianist-lecturer. 





DEATH OF TERESA CARRENO 


Famous Pianist Passes Away Suddenly in New York 








Teresa Carrefio, one of the famous pianists of the 
world, died in New York on Tuesday, June 12, at her 
home, 740 West End avenue. As was announced exclus- 
ively in the Musicat Courter a fortnight ago, Mme. Car- 
refio had been suffering from a severe illness for several 
months, which finally developed into paralysis and made 
her blind before the end came. 

The. news of her passing was a severe shock to the 
entire musical world, as it was not generally known, until 
the Musican Courier announcement appeared, that the 
distinguished pianist was not in her usual robust health. 

Teresa Carrefio was born in Caracas, Venezuela, Decem- 
ber 22, ris , and therefore was in her sixty-fourth year 
when she , although her appearance and her energy and 
enthusiasm at the piano of late years seemed to belie her 
age. While stilt very young refio revealed decided 
musical talent, and was sent by her father, a statesman of 
the South American country, to New York to study with 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk. Later she went to Europe and 
became the pupil of Mathias in Paris and of Rubinstein. 
Returning to America, she made her real debut in this 
country during the Civil War at a benefit concert in the old 
Academy of Music in New York. She then was nine years 
old. Pianistic tours followed for a while until the young 
artist discovered that she was the possessor of an excep- 
tionally good voice. She then went into opera under the 
Mapleson management and sang coloratura roles for sev- 
eral years. She abandoned the operatic field in 1889, not 
until, however, she had conducted an opera company on a 
tour of her native country. 

Mme. Carrefio’s re-entrance into the piano field was the 

inning of her greater career, and she reached as high a 
point as any woman ever has attained in that difficult 
branch of music. She was recognized everywhere as a 
player of very high rank, and for years she enjoyed tre- 
mendous popularity and proportionate prosperity. She 
finally settled in Berlin, where, between the intervals of 

(Continued on page 17.) 





LACK OF HARMONY IN 
THE ORATORIO SOCIETY 


Walter Damrosch to Succeed Louis Koemmenich 





Infected with the general belligerent spirit of the times, 
the old New York Oratorio Society has started a little war 
within its own camp. One faction is busily engaged in 
ousting Louis Koemmenich, who has led the society’s 
chorus so capably for the last five years, with the purpose 
of putting Walter Damrosch in his place, while another fac- 
tion is just as strongly supporting Mr. Koemmenich. The 
announcement was made in certain places on Monday of 
this week that Mr. Damrosch had been selected for the 
coming season by the executive committee of the directors 
and had accepted the post. It is expected that there will 
be a meeting of the chorus on June 28, at which time the 
society as a whole will take some stand in regard to the 
situation which has arisen. It would not be surprising to 
see the old society split up into two bodies. ‘ 

Frank S. Hastings, chairman of the board of directors 
of the society, is understood to favor Mr. Damrosch, along 
with certain other members, including Frank B. Sealy, H. 
Willard Gray, Roland Holt and E. K. Baird. 

Mr. Koemmenich, it is understood, is supported by Dr. 
John P. Munn, acting president of the society; Hartwell E. 
Wilkins, second vice-president; William Elliott Knox, 
treasurer; Lee M. Bingham, assistant treasurer; Will- 
iam B. Tuthill, secretary, and other influential mem- 
bers. Mr. Tuthill, the secretary, has been a mem- 
ber of the society since 1878, and Treasurer Wilkins since 
1880. Of the chorus, one hundred and four are still left 
from the time that Mr. Damrosch, his father and brother 
were conducting the society, while one hundred and 
seventy-six have come in since Mr. Koemmenich assumed 
the directorship five years ago. 


Kinsolving Musical Mornings 
(By Telegram) 
Chicago, Ill., June 18, 1917. 

The Kinsolving Musical Mornings, season of 1917-1918, 
will again take place at the Blackstone Hotel, opening 
Tuesday, November 6, with Margarete Matzenauer and 
Percy Grainger. The other mornings in the series are as 
follows: Tuesday, November 20, Theo Karle and Mischa 
Levitski; Tuesday, December 11, Anna Case and Francis 
Macmillen; Wednesday, January 2, Pablo Casals and Ade- 
laide Fischer; Tuesday, January 15, Eddy Brown and 
Arthur Alexander, 


MUSIC TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
HOLD CONVENTIONS 


Publishers and Sheet Music Dealers Both in 
Session at New York 


The fourth annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Music Dealers took place at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York, on Monday, Wednesday and Thursday 
of last week. 

The twenty-third annual convention of Music Publishers 
of the United States was held at the Hotel Astor on 
Tuesday, June 12. The Music Dealers’ convention ad- 
journed over Tuesday in order to await action on certain 
matters taken by the publishers. Many of the subjects at 
these conventions were principally of technical interest to 
members of the respective trades, but there were some 
things handled of interest to musicians in general. 

At the present time there are one hundred and eleven 
members of the National Association of Sheet Music Deal- 
ers and a most gratifying proportion of them attended the 
convention, the extreme points represented being Maine 
and California, with a good delegation from the Middle 
West and the West. 

The first session on Monday, June 11, was opened with 
a short address by Charles W. Homeyer of Boston, pres- 
ident of the association, followed by a report of R. W. 
Heffelfinger, of Los Angeles, the secretary and treasurer, 
who reviewed briefly certain improvements in trade condi- 
tions which have been introduced by the aid of the associa- 
tion during the past year. The program proposed by Mr. 
Heffelfinger for consideration by the conventton had but 
few points of interest to the general musical public. The 
first part dealt with prices and discounts. The proposition 
was to establish a uniform discount to the public of 33% 
per cent. on copyright sheet music instead of the customary 
50 per cent. ; a maximum of 10 per cent, instead of the pres- 
ent 20 to 25 per cent. on so called “net” books; and a 
reduction in the discount on octavo music which certain 
publishers now offer in quantities direct to choral bodies, 
etc., at a rate practically as low as their wholesale rates. 
A committee was appointed to discuss these questions with 
the publishers at their convention on Tuesday. Another 
matter was that of uniform size for sheet music and an 
adoption of a smaller size, first introduced something over 
a year ago by G. Schirmer, Inc., was indorsed. 

At the Monday afternoon session the officers for the 

(Continued on page 35.) 








MME. CARRENO’S REMINISCENCES 





In the issues of June 28 and July 5, the Musica, Courier 
will publish the personal reminiscences of the late Teresa 
Carrefio, edited by William Armstrong. 

It was the idea of Mme. Carrefio and Mr. Armstrong to 
make these reminiscences into an autobiography, but the 
unfortunate illness and death of the famous pianist inter- 
rupted the work, The reminiscences are broken off with 
Mme. Carrefio’s thirteenth year, but even in that short 
period of life she had met many interesting people in the 
musical, social and political world and her stories of them 
are of absorbing interest. 


Pershing at Paris Opéra Comique 





On Saturday evening, June 16, General Pershing and his 
staff attended a performance at the Paris Opéra Comique 
An account says: “General Pershing arrived just after the 
first act of the opera and was greeted with the wildest en- 
thusiasm by the packed house. The orchestra struck up 
the national anthem as he appeared in a box which was 
draped in American flags. The cheers of the crowd were 
drowned by the music as the curtain rose, and Mme. Rich- 
ardson, holding a large American flag, sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ in English, while the cheering burst 
forth with greater vigor after each verse. Mlle. Marthe 
Chenal followed, singing ‘La Marseillaise,’ and then it was 
the turn of the large representation of American officers 
and soldiers to cheer for France. The singers were ac- 
companied by a chorus of soldiers and sailors. General 
Pershing was the object of another enthusiastic ‘demon- 
stration on leaving the opera.” 


Kreisler Honors Kneisel Quartet 





Fritz Kreisler is to make three so called “guest” appear- 
ances in New York with part of the dismembered Kneisel 
Quartet next season. The violinist will take the place of 
Franz Kneisel and appear at three special concerts to be 
given at Aeolian Hall on Friday evenings, December 21, 
February 1 and April 5. Mr. Kreisler announces that his 
share of the receipts will be given by him to the Musicians’ 
Foundation established by The Bohemians for needy mu- 
sicians. 


Botta for the Columbia Opera 


The Musicat Courter learns that Luca Botta will be the 
principal tenor of the summer opera season at Columbia 
University, singing the leading male roles in “Bohésme,” 
“Tosca,” “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci.” The name of Ip- 
polito Lazarro was at first erroneoysly mentioned in con- 
nection with these roles. 
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A Brief Outline of Florence 
Easton Maclennan’s Career 





Florence Easton Maclennan, born in Yorkshire, England, 
began her musical career as a pianist by playing accom- 
paniments for her parents, both of whom were concert 
singers; at the age of eight she appeared in Toronto, Can- 
ada (where she went with her parents at the age of five 
years) and also as soloist at the age of eleven. At sixteen 
she returned to England, going to the Royal Academy of 
Music, where she began her vocal studies. Thence she went 
to Paris to study with Elliott Haslam. Her father died a 
year later, and she returned to England and joined the 
Moody Manners Opera Company, making her debut at 
Covent Garden, London, It was there she met Francis 
Maclennan, who also made his debut thé same season, and 
they were married a year later. Both came to America, he 
to sing Parsifal with Henry W. Savage. 

Miss Easton made her American debut in Boston, sing- 
ing Gilda in “Rigoletto.” A year later she sang in “Mme. 
Butterfly” all over the country, with excellent success. The 
following year found her in Berlin, where she was engaged 
at the Royal Opera House for six years. There her voice 
gradually changed from light lyric to dramatic soprano. 
Her principal roles were Mme. Butterfly, Aida, Marguerite, 
Carmen, Santuzza, Salome and Elektra. Of her singing 
ihe last mentioned, many time with Dr. Strauss, he 
is said to have called Miss Easton “one of the finest 
Elektras.” From Berlin she went to Hamburg as first dra- 
matic soprano, singing all the Italian, French and German 
roles. Each year of engagement in Germany Miss Easton 
had leave of absence for four weeks during the season, 
which time she spent in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Man- 
chester, etc., singing in big Wagner and Strauss festivals, 
also at concerts in Belgium. She was made a Fellow of 
the Royal Academy after a performance of “Mme. But- 
terfly” at Covent Garden 

Last year she came to America to sing with the Chicago 
Opera Association and was especially successful as Briinn- 
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hilde in “Siegfried” and Nedda in “Pagliacci.” The press 
said then of Miss Easton’s voice that it was one of the 
finest of Mr. Campanini’s song birds. She also sang in 
“Mme. Butterfly” with fine effect. Since the close of the 
Chicago season she has been appearing in duet recitals 
with her husband, and as these recitals are something quite 
new and well received the Maclennans will continue them 
next season before and after the Metropolitan season. Miss 
Easton has been the recipient of many gifts and photo- 
graphs from royalty. : 

The Maclennans have two children, a boy of eleven in 
school in Lausanne, Switzerland, and a girl of five with her 
parents in Port Washington. 

Daniel Mayer, manager of Florence Easton, has com- 
pleted arrangements with Mr. Gatti-Casazza for her ap- 
pearance as prima donna soprano with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for the season 1917-1918. Among the 
many parts which Miss Easton is engaged to represent are 
Elizabeth in “Tannhauser,” Elsa in “ ohengrin,” Eva in 
the “Meistersinger,” Sieglinde and Briinnhilde, Aida in 
“Aida,” Nedda in “Pagliacci,” Santuzza in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” Pamina in “The Magic Flute,” Isolde in “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” the Countess in “Nozze de Figaro,” and 
Marguerite in “Faust.” 

Miss Easton, who gained in Germany a great reputation 
not only as a singer but as a very accomplished actress, 
will no doubt soon establish her position among the music 
lovers at the center of musical art in America. 


Russell Summer Normals 





Louis Arthur Russell’s plans for the summer include 


several important Teacher’s Normals in New York City 
and Newark, N. J., during July, and a special course for 
singers, pianists and teachers, in Columbus, Ohio. Mr. 
Russell’s teacher's institutes through several music centers 
of the East during the past winter, reaching through the 
States of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, have 
aroused considerable interest in this well known peda- 
gogue’s principles of music pedagogy. Mr. Russell claims 
no royal road up the heights of Parnassus, but he is well 
supported in his positive pedagogic principles by a host of 
public singers, pianists, and teachers throughout the coun- 
try, whose work is accepted everywhere as of a high order 
of excellence. Mr. Russell stands for thoroughness in 
preparatory work, American ideas and ideals, and sane 
processes. The Russell books are in the most modern 
vein, and represent the author’s high purposes in musical 
art, with all necessary didactic matter and practice material. 
Interesting literature is to be had for the asking. Address 
the secretary, Alex Wilson, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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WHAT JOSEPH PACHE HAS DONE 


The announcement that Joseph Pache, the distinguished 
conductor of the Baltimore Oratorio Society and of the 
Woman’s Philharmonic Chorus of Baltimore, will hold a 
ten weeks’ course of oratorio and song coaching in New 
York City, beginning June 15, is a significant one that 
should have a deep interest for the many singers who are 
planning to spend the summer months in and about the 
American metropolis. 

Mr. Pache, during his early musical years, was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Xaver Scharwenka Conservatory 
of Music in Berlin. It was at the instigation of the cele- 
brated Polish pianist, who toured this country a. decade 
or two ago, that he first came here. From his youth up 
he has specialized in oratorio work. Always keenly alive 
to the beauties of this form of musical expression and in 
perfect accord with its fine idealism, it is doubtful if 
anyone living in America at the present time is so well 
versed, so steeped in the traditions of oratorio as he. As 
a young man he sang in numerous choral societies in Ger- 
many where he became thoroughly familiar with the Ger- 
man choral traditions, while his knowledge of those of the 
English choral organizations, as well as those traditions 
developed later in this country, is exhaustive. For a quar- 
ter of a century he has maintained with marked success, 
and in the face of almost insurmountable difficulties, the 
high standards achieved by the Baltimore Oratorio Society 
of which he is the director, the performances of this time 
honored institution being notable, both for the variety and 
scope of the works sung and for the accuracy of the 
attacks and the clarity of the diction of the singers taking 
part in them. 

Mr. Pache possesses one of the finest libraries of ora- 
torio and choral works in Baltimore and his leisure 
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moments he devotes to a comparative study of these 
works, among which is numbered a copy of the original 
score of the “Messiah,” in a very rare and practically 
unknown edition. 

A serious student of men and of the amenities, Mr. 
Pache’s deep love of the firer things of life is by no 
means confined to his musical activities, although these 
absorb so much of his time, and he numbers among his 
close friends so many of the most distinguished artists, 
both here and in Europe, that the world of music has 
produced. He possesses one of the most interesting col- 
lections of paintings in Baltimore. Indeed, he has been a 
collector of objets d’art for many years. No résumé of 
his interests would be complete without a reference in 
passing to his books and his rose garden. All these things 
have given him a breadth of vision, and flowering appreci- 
ations that make themselves felt in his teaching (for which 
he has a particular sympathy), in the programs which he 
arranges with so much taste, in the way in which he groups 
songs, mindful of their special values, and in the excellent 
balance of his work. 

Many important works have been dedicated to Mr, Pache 
by their composers, notably Asger Hamerik’s “Choral 
Symphony.”—[The foregoing is an extract from an ar- 
ticle by John O. Lambdin, the distinguished critic of 
the Baltimore Sun.—Editor’s Note.] 


Mme. Haggerty Snell’s Pupils 
Sing in Concert at Hotel McAlpin 


Margaret Hobbins, Frances Martinez and C. H. Peters, 
three of Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s pupils, were heard in con- 
cert at Hotel McAlpin, New York, Wednesday evening, 
June 6, for the benefit of the Deaf and Dumb Home. 

Each singer sang with clarity of tone and distinct enun- 
ciation, being recalled many times by the enthusiastic 
audience, 





Graveure Recuperating in Vermont 





Louis Graveure, after his strenuous season of over eighty 
concerts, has gone to his summer home in Vermont to re- 
cuperate before leaving for the Pacific Coast. Mr. Graveure 
makes his second appearance this season early in July in 
Oregon, where, after several concerts, he will spend the 
remainder of the summer. 
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CINCINNATI MUSIC NOTES 


Two well endowed young musicians, Elsie Barge, pianist, 
pupil of Theodor Bohlmann, and Stella Coffin, violinist, 
pupil of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, interested a large audience 
in recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Miss 
Coffin gave, among other numbers, a broad, comprehensive 
reading of the Vieuxtemps D minor concerto, playing with 
technical facility and considerable maturity. Miss Barge’s 
musicianly playing of the Mozart C minor fantasie char- 
acterized her as a pianist worthy of serious consideration ; 
also in Beethoven’s C minor variations and the “Sonata 
Pathétique” she showed unusual accomplishments for so 
young a performer. 

Luther Davis, pupil of Marcian Thalberg, gave a piano 
recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and ex- 
hibited considerable freedom in his playing of Grieg, 
Brahms, Debussy, Beethoven, MacDowell and Chopin. The 
Davis playing denoted innate refinement of feeling and 
other excellent qualities which will develop with further 
musical experience. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music presented in re- 
cital also Frances Moore, pupil of Marcian Thalberg, and 
Helen Grace Hyde, soprano, pupil of Dr. Fery Lulek. Miss 
Moore demonstrated herself thoroughly conversant with 
Schumann in her playing of a half dozen fantasy pieces, 
which she gave with beautiful tone quality, strong rhythmic 
sense and thorough artistic comprehension. Mrs. Hyde 
sang with earnestness and poetic perception a group of 
well selected solos. Inez Gill accompanied artistically and 
proved an important feature in the evening’s success. 

Mrs. J. A. Snyder, a pupil of Theodor Bohlmann at the 
conservatory, plays with exuberance, large, sympathetic 
tone, and musical taste. Her interpretations brought her 
much applause. 

The thirty-ninth academic year of the College of Music 
of Cincinnati will come to a close with commencement ex- 
ercises June 14. The usual number of certificates are to 
be conferred. 

The Cincinnati Summer Orchestra, composed of mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Symphony, began a five weeks’ en- 
gagement at the Cincinnati Zoological Gardens June 10, 
under the baton of Nahan Franko, the well known con- 
Suet and violinist of New York. Details will ss 
ater. 8 ‘ 





Unique Program Given in Forest City, Iowa 





The lecture-recital program given by Henrietta Em- 
mons-Isaacs to the Forest City Tourist Club, with the 
Madison Progressive Club as guests, was most unique in 
several ways. During the intermission current events 
about affairs in music and celebrities and anecdotes of 
musicians were given. Most of the piano numbers were 
selected from the less familiar piano compositions, the pur- 
pose, as expressed by Mrs. Isaacs, being to give her Forest 


City audience, where she has played so much, a program — 


of new selections. 

The second part of the program was made up solely of 
compositions by American composers, including “Florence 
Waltz” (Liebling), “Sunset” (Dudley Buck), “Romance- 
Serenade” and “In My Neighbor’s Garden” (Nevin), “Tis 
Summer in Thine Eyes” (Carrie Jacobs-Bond), “Legend of 
the Forget Me Not” (Grace Watson), “Will o’ the Wisp” 
(Charles Gilbert Spross), “Serenata Neapolitan” and 
Butterfly” (Seeboeck), “A Chinese Flower Féte” (Cad- 
man), and under the direction of Henrietta Emmons- 
Isaacs the Tourist Club chorus sang “The Year’s at the 
Spring” (Mrs. H. H. A. Beach). The MacDowell “Con- 
cert Etude” ended the concert. 


Sturkow-Ryder as Composer-Pianist 
at Lockport Convention 





Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, of Chicago, will appear in the 
double capacity of composer and pianist at the convention 
in Lockport, N. Y., in October. Charles W. Clerk will ren- 
der four of this popular artist’s songs at his recital on the 
opening night. “Love’s Feast,” “So Dear,” “Loneliness” 
and “The Messenger” will be the selections from the pen 
of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder. 

At the Saturday night concert Mme. Sturkow-Ryder will 
play, among other American compositions, the “Ghost 
Dance” of the Arapahoe Indians, an interesting and novel 
number by Horace Miller, which has heen dedicated to 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder. Not only does this gifted artist in- 
clude works by American composers on her programs, but 
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ROSA RAISA, 

Soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, of whose work in “Francesca da Rimini” the Chicago Evening American said: 
“Histrionically and vocally, this young singer grows with each performance. Her intelligence carries her far beyond the usual 
limits of mere talent—and she has both in great measure. Her voice last night was rich and warm, untiringly clean and pure 
throughout her trying role She acted with wonderful abandon and realism.” She has just been engaged as a member of a 

company being formed by Miguele Sigaldi to give a season of opera in Mexico City, beginning in September. 





she also endeavors to find new and interesting works that 
will lend novelty to her always delightful programs. 





Washington Relief Concert 
Enlists Excellent Artists 





At a concert given at Poli’s Theatre, Washington, on 
May 21, under the auspices of the Central Relief Commit- 
for the relief of Jews suffering from the war, Washington 
Jews subscribed $10,000, to be paid during 1917. The con- 
cert was given by the famous Hebrew cantor, the Rev. 


Josef Rosenblatt, assisted by the male choir of the Ohab- 
Zedek Synagogue, New York; the young violinist, Sascha 
Jacobinoff, and Sidney A. Baldwin, the organist. Cantor 
Rosenblatt sang some of the best known prayers of the 
Hebrew Synagogue, set to music by both Herman Wohl, 
director of the choir, and the cantor himself. Mr. Jacobin- 
off played a group of violin solos and responded with en- 
cores, Mr. Baldwin playing the accompaniments on the 
piano and organ most acceptably, as well as an organ solo. 
The next concert of the Rosenblatt tcur will take place 
in Philadelphia at the Metropolitan Opera House tonight 
(June 14). 
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=== Season 1917-18 === 


Management: R. E. Johnston 


1451 Broadway - - New York 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Tour Season 1917-18 Now Booking 
Direction: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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ANNA FITZIU 


Is making a tremendous success with the Bracale Opera in Venezuela. This is her third engagement with this organization. 





Prima Donna Soprano 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, - - - New York 
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BEECHAM, THE ENGLISH MUSICAL POOH-BAH 





Will Direct Four Symphonic Series Next Season, Besides Running His Opera 
Companies—Operatic Prosperity—New Soloists—Mr. Legge Greets 
American Musician Soldiers 





London, June 4, 1917. 
It. affords me a good deal of pleasure to begin again 


my contributions from this side on the subject of our 
musical doings. They really are wonderful to = think- 
ing, having regard to the strenuous days through which 


we all are now living. Yet as a matter of fact my official 
diary has never been short of engagements, and, though 
| am writing on Whitsunday, in a torrid heat, I went 
to a concert of the London String Quartet in Aeolian 
Hail yesterday afternoon. This quartet, as I told you a 
year ago, has really made yood. The players, led by 
Albert Sammons, violinist, of course, but at this moment 
a clarinetist in the Massed Bands of the Brigade of 
Guards which is giving of its best in Paris, has achieved 
vonders in war time, They had their chance and they 
cized it. By the way, 1 cannot help wondering if with 
you, American musicians will Come more into their king- 
dom than was the case before you also joined us. I hope 
so, for unless 1 am egregiously mistaken, you suffered in 
your musicians pretty well the same disease as ours did— 
ihe old unprofitless prophet in his own country. Here 
they are making good, some of them. ~ But, rightly enough, 
as native performers are growing in multitude, so the 
audiences are growing in wisdom, and to my thinking, 
slowly but surely the standard is rising, so that my old 
prophecy seems likely to come true, that in future only 
the very best or the very worst will count at all, Medioc- 
rity is dead as any door nail, That is as it should be, of 
course, human nature being what it is. 


Another Beecham Season 


Our present thrill is caused by the announcement of a 
new season of opera in English which Sir Thomas Beecham 
is opening at Drury Lane next Wednesday. Since Christ- 
mas Beecham has been giving seasons of this kind of op- 
era in Manchester, Birmingham and Edinburgh. In four- 
teen weeks his company played seventeen operas in three 
separate cities, with a company numbering 210, and with 
seventy-eight tons of baggage. Of course the tour was 
carried out in face of enormous difficulties, as you may 
well imagine. But it succeeded beyond the ‘dreams of 
avarice nevertheless 

At Birmingham, for example, there was not a single 
stage hand left by the military authorities. But this did 
not daunt the redoubtablé Beecham or rather his sturdy 
henchman, Donald Baylis. The latter went to the, local 
Labor Bureau and there obtained the services of seventeen 
men over military age or time expired, whom they set to 
work to train, for not one of them had ever so much as 
been on a stage before. Yet so well were they trained that 
when “The Magic Flute” was put up with all its manifold 
changes it was played within five minutes of the London 
time. Pretty good, eh? On this tour just ended it had 
been intended to give a couple of weeks of opera in Shef- 
field. But there were difficulties there at the time, of which 
you know as much as I know. The opportunity was there- 
fore seized to continue for an extra week in Manchester, 
and an announcement to that effect was made public on a 
Sunday morning. By the following night over £600 were 
subscribed for that week 

Bizet’s “Maid of Perth” 

Bizet’s early opera, “The Fair Maid of Perth,” was done 
on this tour. Curiously enough not a copy of the score 
could be found in England, so Beecham had to send for it 
to Paris. Puccini's “Girl of the Golden West” also was 
produced with some show of success. For the rest the 
repertoire was familiar, but thunderingly good. It began 
with “Il Seraglio,” which, unknown in Manchester, yet 
played to within a ten-pound note of the capacity of the 
house and subsequently filled the house to overflowing. 
And, mark you, this house has a seating capacity of 3,200. 
It is the best opera house in England, I am told; I have, 
however, never seen it. 

Drury Lane for Opera 

Beecham has abandoned his own Aldwych Theatre here 

because the crowds grew so large in previous seasons that 








he had perforce to take something larger. Hence his cap- 
ture of the old Drury Lane, of which he has, I hear, an 
option for three years. The season, which opens with 
“Othello” next Wednesday, is to bring “Boris Godunov” 
in English to London for the first time. Londoners, the 
smallest minded of all English operagoers, still hanker 
after the one and only Chalyapin, so it will be interesting 
to see what Robert Radford makes of the title role. After 
the break in August we are to have another season till 
December also at Drury Lane, when the whole company 
are off to Manchester for six weeks during the sacred 
pantomime Christmas season. So things are changing 
here, are they not? 


School Room Music 


I fear this may weary you;. but all the same you ought 
to know it, for you have made so many attempts to make 
indigenous opera in the vernacular, and so far as I know 
you have failed as signally as we in the higher forms of 
operatic performance at least. It looks as if we were go- 
ing to beat you at it, eh? Curiously enough, I have had 
occasion recently to tilt again at the old mill of the ridic- 
ulous negation of native music by the associated board of 
the Royal Academy and Royal College of Music in their 
syllabus of music set for examination purposes. Whatever 
our position may or may not be in the matter of providing 
first class music for the concert room, there is no room 
for doubt that we can provide first rate music for the 
school room. For some comment on my attitude I must 
refer you to the current number of our “Musical Times.” 


Young Violinists 


Recently we have discovered a young violinist of un- 
common promise in Sybil Eaton. * ini ears ago I heard 
this young player, who proved to be the daughter of a 
great personal friend of mine at Cambridge, perilously 
near forty years ago. She had a magnificent press here 
and already has played a good deal in the provinces. Tes- 
sie Thomas, also, is yet one more new violinist who has 
gone far in a short time. I don’t know where she studied, 
but rather think with Sevcik. Miss Eaton, however, is an 
indirect alumnus of the Leopold Auer school in Petrograd, 
although she never went there owing to the war. But she 
studied here with a “best” pupil of Auer. which is the next 
best thing to having been to Russia. 
Rushing Russia 

Madame d’Alvarez and Zoia Rosovskaya, the former 
well known to you, the latter will be, have set the 
town by the ears by the sheer beauty of their singing. The 
latter, save when she forces her voice a little, is a great 
singer of the multitude of Russian songs for which there 
is much popularity here just now. We are just finishing 
a month’s Russian exhibition at the Grafton Gallery, or- 
ganized by Lady Muriel Paget for her Anglo-Russian 
hospital in Petrograd. Besides the ordinary or extraor- 
dinary exhibits of an exhibition, there were several Rus- 
sian plays produced and three concerts were giver per 
week. So Russian music has been very much in evidence, 
though nothing startlingly new has been produced save 
only a number of songs sung by various singers, includ- 
ing Boris Lensky, a singer of whom more will be heard 
later. 

Among “futures” I may mention a season of prom- 
enade concerts’ which Beecham .proposes to give in Man- 
chester during the forthcoming autumn, more or less on 
the lines of the similar concerts at Queens Hall. Also 
this remarkable man is to conduct our London Philhar- 
monic concerts, the Hallé concerts in Manchester, the new 
orchestral concerts with the new orchestra which he him- 
self founded a month ago at Birmingham, and at the same 
time he is to run the various opera seasons referred to 
above. At this moment, or rather before you receive this 
we shall have two seasons of opera going in London at 
the West End, for the Carl Rosa Company has been play- 
ing for a month to overfull houses at the Garrick, and, 
having found its feet so comfortably, is on the point of 


ADELAIDE FISCHER, Soprano 
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moving to the Shaftesbury, just at the time when Beecham 
begins his season. All this seems pretty healthy, does it 


not? 
Welcome, American Musicians! 


May I add to this a note to say how glad I shall be to 
welcome any American musician, known to me or to you, 
who may happen to be passing through London on his way 
to the front? One cannot do much just now in the way 
of entertaining, but I would gladly do what in me lies to 
give any of them as good a time as possible if they will 
drop me a line here, or ring me up on the telephone, but 
not before 11 a. m., as I am busy from 7 to that hour 
daily and refuse to be disturbed. Rosin H. Lecce. 


NAHAN FRANKO IN CINCINNATI 


New York Conductor Registers Resounding Success 

Nahan Franko, the New York conductor, is conducting 
the Cincinnati Summer Orchestra, composed of players 
from the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Concerts are 
taking place at the Cincinnati Zoological Garden, and their 
success was so decisive that all the Cincinnati newspapers 
have been speaking in substantial terms of the work of 
the Franko baton. 

The Cincinnati Inquirer comments as follows: “Without 
any further ado it may be said that Cincinnati has not 
had a man of such musical proportions, together with such 
adaptability to interest the general public, and at the same 
time maintain an artistic standard, since the early days 
when the late Theodore Thomas conducted the concerts 
here.” The Inquirer also calls attention to the fact that 
Mr. Franko is a musician of experience and of remark- 
able memory, who not only is a master in the classical 
repertoire, but “at the same time conducts a Vienna waltz 
with a swing and abandon that is irresistible, and supple- 
ments the regular program with charming miniature num- 
bers, played with as much care and attention as the bigger 
orchestra features. His personality is unique and com- 
manding afd his practice of playing violin with the or- 
chestra and conducting some of the hghter numbers in the 
style of the late Edouard Strauss was at once novel and 
pleasing.” 

The same paper also points out that the orchestra played 
“with all the verve and dash of the winter season, and that 
it is a pleasure to look forward to the coming weeks under 
the Franko conductorship.” The Inquirer concludes: “Un- 
ess all signs fail, Franko will make the summer season of 
the Cincinnati Orchestra the most successful it ever has 
enjoyed.” 

This extract is from the Cincinnati Post: “The palm of 
conquest among the various flings for outdoor approval 
Sunday must go to Nahan Franko, who registered a full 
rigged hit by his very forcible personality and the degree 
of musicianship which he inspired in the organization. 
The audience warmed up to his swinging leadership of 
swinging waltzes and enthused over his dignified disposal 
of the classics. Franko is a temperamental performer. 
He will play the violin, he will wield his baton, he will go 
to the organ, and all the while he is in perfect accord with 
the artistic motif. One cannot but foresee an uncommonly 
successful period under his leadership.” 

The general chorus of approval is shared in by the 
Times-Star, which says that Franko “promises to revo- 
lutionize concerts for the outdoor season.” The same 
paper praises Mr. Franko’s program as a model of its 
kind, Furthermore, it calls him a violinist of the first 
rank, and adds that the solos which he interpolated into 
the Cincinnati concerts added a wonderfully personal 
touch to the musical scheme. “As a conductor,” remarks 
the Times-Star, “Franko is brilliant, fascinating and inter- 
esting. He elicits from the orchestra not only technic, but 
also an admirable tone. His interpretations are fine, and 
his program groupings leave nothing to be desired. A 
conductor equipped with the artistic audacity for opening 
a popular concert program with a Bach chorale and fugue, 
which rivets the immediate attention of his hearers, and 
who will follow up with the ‘Egmont’ overture with a coax- 
ing performance of ‘Mighty Lak a Rose,’ has something to 








say to Cincinnati which Cincinnati is ready to hear. Ap-. 


plause and encores followed one after the other.” 

A very characteristic paragraph ends the Times-Star 
article as follows: “As a side light on the subject the con- 
fidential comments of conductor and players on each other, 
which are herewith basely betrayed, puts the final touch. 
‘They can do it,’ says Mr. Franko. ‘He knows how,’ whis- 
pered the musicians.” 
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_ FELLOW ARTISTS! 


Americans and foreigners, who have benefited 
by the conditions in America during the last two 
years while the rest of the world was suffering 


DO YOUR BIT 


Help those who have been less fortunate! 


| JOIN THE RED CROSS 
>. MUSICIANS’ UNIT! 


Ignace Paderewski, John McCormack, 
Honorary Chairman ‘Treasurer 


One dollar makes you an annual member 
Five dollars, a contributing member 
Twenty-five dollars, a life member 


Send your contribution to John McCormack, 
Treasurer Musicians Unit, American Red Cross, 


Noroton, Conn. 


ERNEST SCHELLING, Chairman of “ Musicians’ Unit’ of Membership and Special Fund Committee. 


(Space donated by Mr. Schelling) 
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DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Telephone Columbus 8462 50 West 67th St., New York City 


Teacher of Allen Hinckley, Marie Morrisey, Wilfred Glenn, 
Enrichette Onelli, Edgar Schofield, Katherine Galloway, 
Thomas Conkey, Esther Dale. Special Summer ree 
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MARGARET HARRISON === 


1 EAST 1toTH STREET, NEW YORK. Tel. Stuyvesant 2927 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


—— TENOR — 
Akron - - = Ohio 
Menagement: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Ee z SOPRANO 


(Covent Garden) 
Menagemeni: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y 


Louise BARNOLT 


Gaawp Orgaa Paima Dowwa Cowrratto, Avattasia vor Conceats, 
1TALS, Fesrtvars. 


Ravissow Horer, Minwezarotis, Minn. 

















Professor of Choral Mus'‘c, 
Columbia University 


Address 49 Claremont Ave. 
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CARL VENTH 


Cendaner For Worth Symphony Orchestra 
Dean Fine Arts Dep't, Texas Woman’s College 


SOUSA * BAND 


Associsted with 
NEW YORK HIPPODROME 


SUCCESSES 
1915 - 1916 - 1917 


Office: 1 W. 34th St., NewYork City.(Phone 6128Greeley) 
HENRY BERNARD WOOTSON DAVIS- 


MURTAGH 


Organist Soprano 
































DENVER, COLO. 
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Management: J. E. ALLEN 
218 Tremont St. 





CARLSON 


Voice Building Repertoire 


Most thoroughly equipped studios on Pacific Coast 
806-7 MAJESTIC THEATRE BUILDING 
845 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 


Management: Gertrude F, Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
New York 


Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 
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Steinway Piano 
(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at Peterboro, 


N. H.,, in 1919. Everything sginios to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the KF . C. executives, Mrs. MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out a p AX. of that association only.) 





ROBYN 


MUSIC STUDIOS 


METROPOLITAN OPERA BUILDING 
1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Offers a thorough Musical education in all 
branches by the best teachers. Engage- 
ments secured in Opera, Concert or Photo- 


Play Theatres. u 3 i 
ALFRED G. ROBYN, Mus. Doc., Director 
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Mrs, Snyder Writes From China 





Friends of Mrs. Frederic H. Snyder, the St. Paul vocal 
teacher, will be interested in the following letter sent by 
Mrs, Snyder from China to the Musicat Courter: 

Tientsin, China, April 27, 1917. 

To the Musical Courier: 

am enclosing some kodak pictures that might be of interest to 
you. We were in Peking last week end, and while there spent the 
day with Mr. and Mrs. Carey. Carey & Sons, of St. Paul, are 
building the new Chinese railroad for the Government. At’ this 
party there were sone interesting people: Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Wilson, who are on their honeymoon; a Mr, and Mrs. Roberts, 





AN AMERICAN PARTY IN CHINA, 


Kate Carl, Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Francis 

files “ ities Carey and a, Snyder. Second row, left to right: 

Mrs. . Wright, Mrs. H. Fuller, Francis Wilson, Mrs. Carey 
and Charles Smith. 


(a) Front row, left to right: 


from Alabama; Kate Case, the artist who painted | og pete 1 eprene 
Dowager; Mrs. Harry J. Fuller, my son's wife; M ght, 
of St. Paul; Charles Smith, Associated Press man ae? x Pding. In 
the second group are some pupils of mine here in Tientsin, I have 
been spending several weeks with my ‘son, Dr. Harry Fuller, who 
has the chair of chemistry in the Pei Yang University and also 
has charge of the head mint of China. I have been giving daily 
lessons to these ladies in Tientsin, China g* Seana, have entered 
the war by the time this arrives in the U The Americans 
are very much excited over our being at AR oe Germany. We 
are sailing on the Empress of Russia May 19. Hope there are no 
submarines in the Pacific. The Orient is full of Americans and 
every, boat soubor, going to the U. S. A. We will spend a few 
weeks in Jap 
Hoping to oon you all in New York next yiovenies I am, 
Most cordially, 
(Signed) Nerriz Snyper. 


(Mrs. Freperic H,. Snyper.) 


Belle Godshalk Acts as Judge 
in Oratorical Contest 





Belle Godshalk, the gifted young American soprano, 
gave a recital on the open evening of the Women’s Club of 
Easton, Pa., before a very large and tromendouty en- 
thusiastic audience. Her accompaniments were excel ently 
played by Earle Laros, pianist, of Easton. 

On May 4 Miss Godshalk was one of the three judges 
in the oratorical contest at the Moravian College for 
Women, Bethlehem, Pa., the others being Prof. Charles J. 
Goodwin, Ph.D., professor of the Greek language and lit- 
erature in Lehigh University, and the Rev. Paul de 
Schweinitz, D.D., secretary of missions of the Moravian 
Church in America. In Miss Godshalk’s honor a large 
chorus of the students sang the song of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, Miss Godshalk’s alma mater. As a reciprocating 
courtesy Miss Godshalk sang informally for the faculty, 
students and guests of the school after the concert. In 
passing, it may be of interest to MusicaL Courier readers 
to know that this is the oldest boarding school in the 
United States. One of the halls of the school was used as 
a hospital during the Revolutionary War, and in it General 
Lafayette lay wounded. 

Miss Godshalk was engaged to appear with Alois Trnka 
at a recital given at the studio of Sigismund de Ivanowski, 
under the auspices of the Westfield (N. J.) Music Club. 


Mme. Woolford’s Third Appearance 
With Washington’s Rubinstein Club 





On May 16, Jeanne Woolford, contralto, appeared as 
soloist with the Rubinstein Club of Washington, D. C 
This was her third appearance with that organization, and 
again her singing was the subject of much enthusiastic 
applause. In a letter which Eulalie Rheem, president of the 
Rubinstein Club, sent to Mme. Woolford, she said: “Every- 
body was wonderfully pleased with your singing. I heard 
lovely things on ail sides. You simply surprise me more 
every time I hear you. The wonderful velvety quality of 
your voice, coupled with your art places you at the ‘top of 
the list’ for me.” And it is just these qualities of which 
Mrs. Rheem speaks that have won for Mme. Woolford 
the delighted admiration of those who have heard her. 


A Musical Double 


One of the interesting personal facts about the Zoellner 
Quartet, which makes a special appeal to the numerous 
audiences before which this noted organization appears, is 
that it is a true quartet en — the only eminent string 
quartet of the present day which is composed of members 
of a single household, comprising as it does the father, his 
daughter and his two sons. Naturally, such a personnel 
frequently elicits much wondering and admiring comment, 
some of which is as amusing as it is often inaccurate. It 
was not till recently that Mr. Zoellner pere discovered that 
in the mind’ of one music lover at least his noted family 
organization was, so to speak, regarded as twins. 

At a recent concert Amandus Zoellner, wife of the genial 
young second violinist of the organization, was, unknown 
to the spectators, seated in the audience near a Rare, of 

especially demonstrative admirers, one member of which, a 
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MRS. SNYDER AND FRIENDS IN TIENTSIN. 
Left to right: Katherine Latimore, Mrs Latimore, Mrs. H. V. 
Mrs. Snyder, Mrs. West and Mrs. Ellis. 


Fuller, 





voluble young lady, was generously imparting to her com- 
panions a vast amount of personal information regarding 
the quartet. 

“Isn’t it just too lovely for anything,” the sweet young 
thing gushed enthusiastically as the Zoellners concluded a 
number, “just to think how wonderfully talent seems to 
run in some families! It’s just too sweet for words to see 
father and children playing together this way; and to 
think of having two quartets in one family! What, my 
dear, you hadn’t heard that? Why, don’t you know that 
Mrs. Zoellner tours one part of the country with the three 
oldest children while Mr. Zoellner tours another section 
with the three youngest ?” 

“Well, that is certainly news to me,” her wondering 
listener was heard to murmur—a sentiment which Mrs. 
— piously echoed a little later when told of the in- 
cident. 


“Enrico Arensen Pleases” 


Enrico Arensen, tenor, appeared recently at a concert 
given at Syracuse, N. Y., and as the headline in the Syra- 
cuse Herald states, “Enrico Arensen pleases with his clear 
tenor voice.” A paragraph from the Herald declares that 
“Mr. Arensen sang the ‘Celeste Aida’ with much dramatic 
fervor and in a full, clear tenor voice. Mr. Arensen’s 
high tones are sustained and clear and he has a pleasing 
personality. He sang many familiar arias—the ‘Flower 
Song’ from ‘Carmen,’ the ‘Gelida Manina’ from ‘Bohéme,’ 
and ‘Questa o quella’ from ‘Rigoletto,’ besides a ‘Spring 
Song’ of Rachmaninoff, the latter in the Russian language, 
which the singer claims as his native tongue. It was, per- 
haps, the most interesting of his songs and aroused ardent 
applause.” 
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Recent Press Praise of Skovgaard—in Manitoba 


That Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, who has just 
completed a concert tour of the United States and is at 
present making a similar tour in Canada, wins the praise 
of the press as well as the public is attested in-the fol- 
owing : 


The municipal concert held on Sunday afternoon brought out 
the largest f genes to any of these events which has been re- 
corded in the two years the concerts have been given, Eleven 
hundred paid admissions were received at the door and a large 
number to get in later, crowding the aisles and every 
available inch of floor space. It is believed that thirteen hundred 
heard the concert. 

Skovgaard proved to be a rare treat to Kearney music lovers. 
His mastery of the violin is complete and never has a_ violinist 
appeared on a Kearney stage who held the audience so enrapt in 
appr tion his select, He proved to be the best attraction 
booked during the concert series and supported by a number of 
singers of exceptional ability and his wife, a pianist of talent, the 
concert was at once the most pleasing.—Kearney (Neb.) Daily 
Hub, April 2, 1917. 











_Music lovers enjoyed a rare treat at the Keylor Grand last eve- 

ning when Skovgaard, the celebrated Danish violinist, delighted his 
auditors with the charming melody that poured forth from his 
matchless instrument. Skovgaard has a sympathetic touch that 
has led him to be called the Danish Ole Bull, and, indeed, his 
music is said to resemble greatly that of the original Ole Bull. 
He injects personality into his touch and his temperament is re- 
flected in his splendid interpretation of masterpieces,—Walla Walla 
(Wash.) Union, April 20, 1917. 





GREAT ARTIST DELIGHTS ALL. 

Axel Skovgaard—“Scow-Gaw” ’tis pronounced, according to the 
we that thus gives welcome enlightenment to us of the ignorant 
aity—delighted his audience at the Englert, last night. 

The Danish artist is a past grand master in the wielding of the 
~——_ bow, and those who failed to be present last evening lost a 
truly unusual treat. . . . 

The university city has rarely, if ever, been granted such an 
opportunity to listen to the interpretation of masters by a master— 
and it is a question whether the equal of Skovgaard will visit the 
Athens again in many a day.—Iowa City (Iowa) Daily Star, March, 
28, 1917. 





_ Seldom, if ever, has a concert party been given a better reception 
in New Westminster than that accorded the New York Metropol- 
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AXEL SKOVGAARD. 





itan Company in the opera house last evening. The house was 
packed to the roof with music lovers of all shades of opinion. 

Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, was billed as the great attraction. 
He was first heard with Mrs. Skovgaard, the pianist, in a suite in 
G minor, by Leonide Nicolaiew, then in a group of masterpieces of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and finally in a group 
including the familiar “La Folia” (Corelli-Leonard), E flat nocturne 
(Chopin-Sarasate), “The Bee” (Schubert), and a prestissimo of a 
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tifully clear and sweet and she played with marvelous expression.— 
Florence (Colo.) Daily Citizen, April 6, 1917. 

During the week of June 18 Skovgaard and his Metro- 
politan Company will fill the following engagements in 
Manitoba, Canada: 

June 18, Selkirk; June 19, Morden; June 20, Corman; 
June 21, Transcona; June 22, Beausejour. 





THE GOD WHO MADE HIMSELF 
By George Edwards 





CHAPTER VIII—MARRIAGE 











How the god Music, and the other gods, Poetry, Drama 
and Painting, were united in marriage by Wagner in the 
form of opera is told in this chapter of this fascinating 
work, which has just been issued. 

Mr. Edwards has an interesting and picturesque style. 
He places dry facts before one in such a way that they 
cease to appear dry and sound, indeed, more like a fairy 
story. And this way of presenting things possesses the 
additional value of displaying their relationships in such 
a way that it appeals directly to the understanding and 
clarifies points that always have been hidden in shadow and 
mystery. 

This book, in fact, bears just the same relationship to the 
average critical apology as a work of literary art bears to 
a scientific treatise. Like a work of art, it transmits not 
only thought but feeling. 

In this chapter an insight is given into the motives that 
ruled Wagner and induced him to write as he did. His 
association with Bakunin is clearly pictured. His desire 
to bring liberty to the people as well as to art is pre- 
sented in such a way that one is almost inclined to sympa- 
thize with his enthusiasm. Best of all is the sly humor of 
the author as he»pokes fun at the dear people of Munich, 
who first turned Wagner and his plans down, and then 
praised themselves for having discovered him after he had 
attained success at Bayreuth. “Only a mind that was born 
in our country,” they said, with the accent on the “our,” 
“could have accomplished so great an event!” . “And 
so distended was their pride that for a long time after- 
ward they were ready to go to war to prove the value of 
the gods which they pretended they had made.” 

This chapter is followed by “Notes for Grown Ups,” con- 
sisting chiefly of a list of works that have been consulted in 
the compilation of it. Among these are “The Drama of 
Love and Death,” “Love’s Coming of Age” and “The In- 
termediate Sex,” Edward Carpenter; “God and the State,” 
Bakunin; “The Perfect Wagnerite,” Shaw, and various 
works by Wagner and Nietzsche. 


Mabel Addison, Bach Enthusiast 


Mabel Addison, the contralto, is an enthusiastic admirer 
of the great Bach and never allows an opportunity to hear 
his works to pass. She was an attentive listener at the 
Bach Festival held recently in Bethlehem, Pa., her knowl- 
edge of that composer rendering added interest to the 
works performed; the more so, because she herself had 





li 








sung the contralto portion of the B minor Mass at a recent 
appearance in Germantown, Pa. 

On June 1, Miss Addison sang the contralto solos in 
the production of “Elijah,” given by the Philadelphia 
Oratorio Society, Henry Gordon Thunder, conductor. The 
other soloists on this occasion was Henri Scott, basso of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Among the engagements which this singer will fill during 
the summer is an appearance July 8 at the Casino in 
Wildwood, N. J., when she will be the soloist with the 
Wildwood Symphony Orchestra, Walter Pfeiffer, conduc- 
tor. Last season this series included such artists as 
Melanie Kurt, Margarete Matzenauer, and other Metro- 
politan artists. During the summer also, Miss Addison will 
be heard in Ocean Grove and Atlantic City, N. J., the 
dates of which will be announced later. 
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own composition. Warming up to his work as he pr ded, the 
violinist improved with each successive number, and eventually 
completely won over the audience, which gave him a great ovation 
on the conclusion of his last whirlwind number. 

The opening number, a duet from “Madame Butterfly,” was sung 
in costume by Susan Emma Drought, lyric soprano, and Mary 
Maiben Allen, thus helping to create something of the atmosphere 
of the play. They were followed by Mildred Haynes, dramatic 
soprano, in a group of desert love songs, in which again the Arab 
costume harmonized with the character of the music. Miss Allen 
made a great hit in a group of three songs, particularly in “Love’s 
Dilemma” and “Angus Nac onald.”” She has a magnificent contralto 
voice of considerable range, perfect enunciation and an intimate 
and appealing way which enlists the sympathy of the audience. 
Aubrey N. Engle, baritone, was encored for his rendering of the 
prologue to “Pagliacci,” which he sang with fine artistry. His voice 
is not perhaps so good as one might wish, but he uses it to the 
limit of its capacity. Another number which was atly appreciated 
was the duet = “Merrie England,” “Love Is Meant to Make Us 
Glad,” sung by Mr. Engle and Miss Haynes.—British Columbian, 
New Westminster, B. C., April 24, 1917. 





The Skovgaard concert in the Empress was well attended and 
Mr. Berry may be congratulated on his enterprise in bringing ‘such 
a first class aggregation to Vernon. Skovgaard himsef was thor- 
oughly appreciated by his audience and gave them genuine enjoy- 
ment in all of his numbers. There was a particularly discernable 
note of pleasure after the Chopin-Sarasate nocturne. Miss Allen’s 
songs were given in a finished manner and she responded with much 

nature to some recalls. Miss Drought’s folksongs were very 
popular. Mildred Haynes’ performance was of high order and her 
rendering of “My Heart’s Desire” was especially well received. An 
outstanding feature was the singing of Mr. Engle in the prologue 
from “Pagliacci” as well as in the duet with Miss Haynes, Love 
Is Meant to Make Us Glad.” As an accompanist Mrs. Skovgaard 
is quite in keeping with the rest of this talented company.—Vernon 
(B. C.) News, April 26, 1917. 





Skovgaard was a master of art on the violin and scored many 
oudieat from an appreciative audience. Especially beautiful was 
his interpretation of a group of Kreisler compositions, and Skov- 

rd’s own composition, “‘Pizzicato Grazisso,” was brilliantly played. 

he artist’s closing group included “La Folia” and Vieuxtemps’ 
“Polonaise,” which proved an artistic climax to the 
tainment. ier i ; : 

Never before has a pianist with the marvelous ability of Alice 
McClung-Skovgaard been heard in Florence. Her tones were beau- 
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COMMENCEMENTS MAKE BUSY WEEK IN CHICAGO 


American and Bush Conservatories, Chicago Musical College and Columbia 
School Present Excellent Talent—Mac Burney Studios Recital—Chicago 
Musical College to Lose Several Teachers—Nicolay Returns— 
Wendell Heighton a Visitor—Music and Liberty Bonds— 

Harold Henry Studio Notes 


Chicago, IL, June 16, 1917. 
Exit the May festivals; enter the June commencements. 
lhree of the most prominent Chicago schools made this 
veck a memorable one. Leading off, as to date, was the 
\merican Conservatory of Music with its thirty-first annual 
ommencement exercises and concert, which found a large 
nd responsive audience gathered at the Auditorium on 
Tuesday evening. Also on the same evening the Bush 
Conservatory presented the first of the six programs pre- 
ented during the week by its graduates. On Thursday 
vening the Chicago Musical College held forth also at the 
Auditorium. So great is the demand for seats that both 
the American Conservatory and the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege are obliged to rent the vast Auditorium for their 
closing exercises and again this year every available seat 
nd box were taken. One can but think that the weekly con- 
erts and recitals given by these different institutions 
throughout the school year increase the public’s interest in 
ihe school’s doings, judging from the large number eager 
to attend the closing exercises. It might also be said, in 
ing, that these weekly recitals are always listened to by 
Besides the three above mentioned 


[ra 


large audiences 


chools, a score—more or less—of other colleges and con- 
rvatories held commencements during the week. 

John J. Hattstaedt’s American Conservatory 
Departing from its usual custom of holding its com- 


nencement concert and exercises on Thursday evening, the 
hon rican Conservatory of Music, of which John J. Hatt- 

taedt is the energetic president. offered a comprehensive 
ind laudable program on Tuesday evening mid the un- 
bridled enthusiasm of a large audience. With an eye to 
upbuilding his school and offering his students the best to 

had, President Hattstaedt has surrounded himself with 
ome prominent and excellent instructors with national and 
international reputations. There is nothing that succeeds 
like success and the success with which a great many 
students from this widely known institution are meeting 
on the concert platform, in church positions and instructing 
others, speaks for the efficiency of the training received at 
the American Conservatory. The work of those collaborat- 
ing in the program Tuesday evening further evidenced this 
fact, as they were not only earnest in their endeavors, but 
displayed a high degree of artistic and technical efficiency. 

Appropriately opening the festivities, “America” was sung 
by the audience, which gave a patriotic note to the affair. 
Otto Hirschler was the first recitalist, rendering Guilmant’s 
concerto for organ and orchestra in D minor in a most 
commendable manner 

Gerda Rosenlof's playing of the first and third move- 
ments of the Saint-Saéns concerto for piano No. 5 called 
for expressions of high praise. In Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnol,” George Perlman scored, disclosing considerable 
talent for the violin. 

The surprise of the evening, however, was Florence 
F french, the young and talented daughter of Mrs. Florence 
french, editor of the Musical Leader. Possessed of a 
soprano voice of engaging charm and used with intelligence 


and style, Miss Ffrench delivered the “Vissi d’arte” aria 
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from Puccini's “Tosca” in a most delightful manner. This 
young lady has also a charming personality, and good 
stage deportment, which win her listeners readily. It is 
learned that Miss Ffrench will concertize this coming sea- 
son. It is hoped that she will be heard often in Chicago 
concert halls. After her aria she was tendered a veritable 
ovation and the numerous huge bouquets handed her over 
the footlights almost covered the dainty miss. 

Theo Amsbury’s playing of the Beethoven E flat piano 
concerto was of rare excellence and maturity. She should 
go far down the road leading to success for she has the 
necessary qualifications. Following Miss Amsbury, Stella 
Roberts, a talented violinist, played the first movement of 





JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT. 


the Goldmark concerto in A minor with an abandon that 
bespoke a high degree of skill. From her violin Miss 
Roberts draws a tone of brilliance and beauty. Alma 
Alpers set forth the recitative and aria, “Softly Sighing,” 
from Von Weber's “Freischuetz” with no little charm and 
skill. Hers is a voice of lovely quality and especially well 
placed and she, too, won abundant applause at the hands of 
an exuberant audience. These three young ladies, also, 
were showered with innumerable flowers. Last, but not 
least, came Adalbert Huguelet, pianist, playing the Liszt A 
major concerto, his reading of which possessed fluency and 
depth. No little applause was showered upon him. It was 
well deserved. 

Members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Adolf Weidig, of the American Conservatory 
faculty, assisted the young artists. Karleton Hackett, the 
eminent critic, and vocal instructor at the American Con- 
servatory, delivered an appropriate address and diplomas, 
certificates and gold and silver medals were awarded at the 
close by President’ Hattstaedt and his associate directors. 
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FELIX BOROWSKI, 
President of the Chicago Musical College, from a photograph 
taken twenty-two years ago. 

Large Audience Witnesses Chicago Musical College 
Commencement 

In its fifty-first year, the Chicago Musical College, 
the pioneer musical school of Chicago, has attained a 
place second to none among the prominent schools of 
its kind. The eminent position which the institution 





CARL D. KINSEY, 
Manager of the Chicago Musical College. 


occupies in the world of art has been won by unre- 
mitting endeavor to accomplish only the best for art 
and for its students, Its alumni are represented in 
every quarter of the country. With such an energetic 
manager as Carl D. Kinsey for its vice- president and 
manager and a thorough and able musician like Felix 
Borowski as its president, the college not only holds 
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aloft the standard which it has maintained in the past, 
but undoubtedly will raise it in coming seasons, The 
roster of the faculty includes some of the most distin- 
guished instructors of the country and in order to stim- 
ulate interest Manager Kinsey had engaged the late 
Mme. Carrefio and Oscar Saenger for special summer 
work at the college this season. Inquiries and applica- 
tions from everywhere—from some of the most remote 
places—for lessons under those prominent instructors 
were received. 

Its fifty-first anniversary concert and commencement 
exercises proved one of the most brilliant the college 
has as yet offered. To listen to the program presented 
there assembled in the auditorium a gathering which 
filled the vast hall and which showed its approval of 
each participant's work by long and hearty applause. 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” played by the sixty mem- 
bers of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Karl 
Reckzeh’s direction, and ‘sung by the graduates and 
audience, made the hall ring and proved a fitting open- 
ing. Mr. Reckzeh led the orchestra through the 
“Coronation March” from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophete.” 

Baselah Cristol performed the andante and finale from 
Mendelssohn's G minor concerto, revealing the fact that 
conscientious effort had been put forth with good re- 
sults, Three other pianists contributed to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening, viz., Aaron Ascher, Lawrence 
Schauffler and John Wiederhern. The first movement 
from the A minor concerto of Grieg was delivered by 
Mr. Ascher with an astonishing ability and technic and 
his brilliant interpretation won him the approbation of 
the listeners. Not less brilliant was Mr. Schauffler’s 





KENNETH M. BRADLEY, 
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rendition of the Spanish rhapsody of Liszt-Busoni. His 
instruction evidently was received from a master of the 
instrument. In the Liszt fantasie on motives from 
Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens,” Mr. Wiederhern left 
nothing to be desired. His playing was a piece of art 
that would have done justice to a more mature artist. 

“Elsa’s Dream,” from “Lohengrin, was Alberta 
Biewer’s offering and she sang it with appealing charm. 
Abundant applause greeted her at the close of the aria. 
Miss Biewer hails from Lakeland, Fla. May Pfeiffer 
revealed a contralto voice of lovely quality in “O Don 
Fatale,” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” which she inter- 
preted with feeling and understanding. Effective and 
delightful was Ruth Kuerth’s singing of the “Ballet- 
ella,” from “Pagliacci.” Hers is a soprano of much 
sweetness, and used by its possessor with care and 
musicianship, 

Two violinists added to the enjoyment of the affair, 
Gilbert Ross, of Madison, Wis., whose playing of the 


Ernst F sharp minor concerto won hearty approval, ° 


That he is a talented boy was an evident fact through- 
out his work. In the andante and finale from Saint- 
Saéns’ B minor concerto, Florence Eaton, violinist, dis- 
closed an appealing tone, excellent bowing and earnest- 
ness. Miss Eaton undoubtedly will be heard from. 

A brief address and the conferring of the degrees, 
diplomas and awarding of medals by the Hon. Richard 
S. Tuthill closed the program. 


Six Programs Made Up Bush Conservatory Commence- . 


ment 


The annual commencement of Bush Conservatory, 
Chicago, attracted notice through the number and _uni- 
form excellence of the programs which were offered 
this year. 

Most large conservatories are forced to confine them- 
selves to one big program which necessarily gives the 
privilege of an appearance to a limited few. 

The exceptional facilities which Bush Conservatory 
has in the Bush Temple Theatre enable the institution 
to present a large number of its pupils in the series of 
commencement concerts. : 

During the commencement exercises from June 12 to 
15, there were six programs presented. Of these five 
were given by the advanced students of the music de- 
partment and one by the graduates of the expression 
department. y 3 ; 

The graduating class this year is exceptionally large 


* oped.and his playing is interesting and clean cut. 
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and includes students from fifteen States of the Union 
and Canada, 

The program on Friday evening was the sixth and 
last and presented some excellent talent. Opening with 
the Rachmaninoff G minor prelude, Ma elle Wells 
gave a good account of herself. Ursula Ryan’s singing 
of “Ah, rendimi” (Rossi) won her numerous plaudits 
and she was compelled to bow acknowledgment several 
times. In the first movement of the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
concerto George Sterbenz proved his capability. Doro- 
thy Bolinger was delightful in MacFadyen’s “Birthday 
Song.” The Liszt rhapsody, No. 6, was Harold Triggs’ 
offering. His interpretative powers are highly hel 

en- 
rietta Brewster charmed the eye as well as the ear in 
the “Seguedilla,” from Bizet’s “Carmen.” David Mar- 
cus delivered the first movement of the MacDowell A 
minor concerto with an astonishing degree of ability. 
His touch is facile and his tone good and the ease with 
which he played the difficult number was astoniShing. 
Mme. Rive-King at the second piano proved herself 
an artist. Marietta Livengood accomplished excellent 
results in the Saint-Saéns “Rondo Capriccioso.” <A 
pianist with a delicate admirable touch, fleet and flexi- 
ble fingers, is Charlotte Allen, whose manner of deliv- 
ering the Liszt D flat major etude was highly credit- 
able. “Hear ye Israel,” from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” 
gave Hazel Silver opportunity to display her lovely so- 
prano voice and ability in using it. Besides she has a 
pleasing personality and her diction is excellent indeed. 
Seldom has the polonaise from “Eugen Onegin” 
(Tschaikowsky-Liszt) been better played than by Lyell 
Barber on this occasion, Mr. Barber has the neces- 
sary ability and technical equipment to make him an 
interesting pianist. He was well liked. 

The program came to a brilliant conclusion with the 
duet from “Madame Butterfly,” exceptionally well sung 
by Dorothy Herman and Clay Hart. These two young 
artists should be heard from. Miss Herman has a de- 
lightful soprano voice and knows how to use it to best 
advantage. Mr. Hart's voice is a beautiful, sympathetic 
tenor, and having received excellent schooling he is 
qualified to do work that is indeed pleasant. Both 
young singers are from the class of that excellent vocal 
instructor, Herbert Miller, who is to be highly com- 
mended for his students’ achievements. 

This review would not be complete without a word 
of special praise for Director Kenneth M. Bradley, 
whose unflagging energy and efforts have made the 
Bush Conservatory one of the best equipped institu- 
tions of music to be found. With an excellent faculty 
and such an excellent head this conservatory has 
reached a high standard, 


Columbia School Commencement 


The sixteenth annual concert and commencement of the 
Columbia School of Music, of which Clare Osborne Reed 
is director, took place at the Strand Theatre on Friday 
evening, June 15. The program was opened with six Slavic 
folksongs by Josef Shuk—‘“Yearning” (Moravian), “In 
Death United” (Slavonian), “The Miraculous Well” 
(Slavonian), “Shepherd and Shepherdess” (Silesian), 
“Mother and Maiden” (Wendish), and “Had They But 
Known” (Serbian)—-which were well sung by the Colum- 
bia School chorus under the able direction of Louise St. 
John Westervelt. This gifted conductor had trained her 
body of singers well, and the six Slavic folksongs proved 
one of the most interesting parts of the program. Mar- 
jorie A. Johnstone was heard in the Liszt concerto, E flat 
major, and Curtis Polk, tenor, sang the aria “Che gelida 
manina,” from Puccini’s “Bohéme.” Ernest R. Wiley, vio- 
linist, played the Bruch concerto in G minor exceptionally 
well and won the full aprroval of the large audience. 
Charlotte Bergh, a talented pupil of Miss Westervelt, gave 
a beautiful exhibition of coloratura singing in the “Bell 
Song” from Delibes’ “Lakmé.” Miss Bergh is the pos- 
sessor of a coloratura soprano of large dimensions, 
pliable and well schooled. The young artist was ac- 
claimed to the echo and was the recipient of many floral 
tributes. 

Robert MacDonald, a prominent piano teacher of Daven- 
port, Ia., and an artist-student of Clare Osborne Reed, 
played the Moszkowski concerto in E major superbly. Mr. 
MacDonald is a full fledged professional, as was revealed 
by the manner in which he rendered his _ selection. 
Equipped with a facile and sure technic, Mr. MacDonald 
drew from his instrument a tone of great beauty, and in- 
deed he made the “hit” of the night. Mr. MacDonald 
easily can be counted among Chicago’s best pianists, and 
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the enviable place that he occupies in Davenport is justified. 
Mrs. Reed may well be proud to have brought forth such 
a talented pianist at her sixteenth annual concert. Like- 
wise Mr. MacDonald may be proud to be an artist-student 
of the gifted director of the Clumbia School. Marie Moll 
Pettibone concluded the program with a rousing reading 
of two movements of the Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat 
minor. 

A word of praise is due to Ludwig Becker, who con- 
ducted the Columbia School Orchestra, made up in the 
strings with students of the school and in the brass and 
woodwinds with members of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. Under the able guidance of its conductor the or- 
chestra gave an uncommonly good support to the soloists. 
oa Re added new laurels to the Columbia School of 
Music. 

MacBurney Studios Recital 


Mercedes Davis-Holden, soprano, with Pauline Findley- 
Athay at the piano, furnished a delightful recital of songs 
at the MacBurney Studios Tuesday evening. A very 
friendly and appreciative gathering filled the studio and 
assured the young soprano of their enjoyment by much ap- 
plause, The writer was able only to remain for Mrs. Hol- 
den’s first group, which comprised two Strauss and the 
same number of Brahms selections. Sung with seriousness 
and excellent musicianship by the capable young artist, they 
met with the full approval of the many listeners. On more 
than one occasion the singer evidenced the excellent train- 
ing received and did justice to her worthy teacher, Thomas 
N. MacBurney. Mrs. Athay’s accompaniments were ex- 
cellent in themselves. 


Several Teachers Leaving College 


It is learned that several teachers from the Chicago 
Musical College are leaving that institution to take up 
similar duties at :the American Conservatory of Music 
There are others who will open private studios here 

Constantin Nicolay Back in Chicago 

After his most successful appearance as the King in 
“Aida” at the big outdoor performance in St. Louis, Mo., 
Constantin Nicolay, who is widely known as an excellent 
basso, has returned to Chicago to resume his teaching. As 
is well known, Mr. Nicolay has been re-engaged with the 
Chicago Opera Association, making his seventh consecutive 
season with that organization. 


Wendell Heighton a Visitor 


Elated over the excellent outcome of the orchestra's 
spring tour and the remarkable impression made at the 
North Shore Festival, Wendell Heighton, the ambitious 
manager of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, spent 
a few days this week in Chicago. 


‘- 


Music and Liberty Bonds 


The Society of American Musicians this week voted to 
devote half of its available funds to the purchase of Lib- 
erty bonds, and further took steps to meet the sudden de 
mand which the war has made for patriotic music. A call 
was issued to American composers inviting them to send 
to the society compositions of all classes. These works 
will be submitted to a committee of experts, who will pass 
upon them and issue recommendations to publishers, choral 
societies, bands and orchestras. 

The American people suddenly find that music express- 
ing national spirit and feeling has become a necessity 
Music which merely echoes the music of Europe no longer 
satisfies. First, the demand is for patriotic songs that shall 
be popular but worthy and stirring. Such songs are being 
written by the thousand, but a musical clearing house is 
needed to aid in their distribution. At the same time the 
composer who expresses himself in the larger forms also is 
responding to the present awakening of national feeling 
These the society also desires to serve. Orchestral aid 
choral compositions, in fact works in every form, will be 
recommended by the society’s committee to the leaders of 
symphony orchestras and choral societies, the chamber 
music organizations and soloists. The slogan of the So- 
ciety of American Musicians for the coming concert sea- 
son is, “Something American on Every Program.” 


Notes From Henry Studios 

Harold Henry will continue to teach in Chicago at his 
studios, 613-14 Lyon & Healy Building, until the end of 
August. Mr. Henry reports a large registration for the 
summer term. Mr. Henry announces also the program for 
the next studio recital that is open to the public. It will 
take place at 3:30 on Saturday afternoon, June 30. 

Jeannette Cox. 

















Germaine Schnitzer 














THE WORLD-FAMOUS WONDER PIANIST 


Will give this summer in New York, 
a Master Piano Course, also Ensemble 
Playing ontwopianos. : :  : 


Germaine Schnitzer will give the 
entire fees of these lessons to the 
American Red Cross. _ :: 3 3 














Pupils and students apply by mail to Germaine Schnitzer, 16 E. 96th St., New York City 
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YEAMAS GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Peep Donen Coloratura, and 


other prominent Artists 
3:8 WEST 8ad ST., NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


“sane VAN DYCK 


SOPRANO 
Mansgement ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1426 Broadway 


J.FRED WOLLE 


ORGANI < T 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 4th Street, New York 


Jan Hal GRIFFEE 


BARITONE 
Westera Address, 1920 2nd Ave., So., 


“UNIVERSAL SONG” 
Twenty Lessons in Voice Culture. 75 cents postpaid. 
- Ape prachomtagpiatt sig H. HAYWOOD 
mmense service to all students.”—Musical Gbooroe, 


HAYWOOD” VOCAL STUDIOS, 334, West End Ave., N. Y. 
Summer Classes Beginning June 4th, 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 1425 Broadway, ag! 
Personal Address: The e Rockinghan, 1744 Broadway, N. Y 


THE HELENE MAIGILLE 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO 
(Science of Vocal Art) 


220 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Phone, Murray Hill 427 


SAM 8S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Oratorio $3 33 Lecture Recitals 
Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 


Lehmann Violin School 


GEORGE LEMMANN — 147 West 97th SI., New York City 


Director 
AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 
AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 


A etafl of the ablest assistants to meet every student's needs Free 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing All communica- 
tlone should be directed to the Secretary MARY G. RUSSELL. 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


PIANIST 


Secretary Margaret’ Rice Lake Beulah, Wisconsin 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


ESTER 


FERRABINI 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














Minneapolis, Minn. 














Address: 












































Address: care of Musical Courier, 


;sKERR 


BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
FRENCH, ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 


$61 WEST 148rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY, Telephone 2970 Audubon | 


LESLEY MARTIN, be! can 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker atson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 
eorge Gillet, John Hen- 























eson, George emus, 

dricks, Dr. Eugene ton Marsh: Fiske 

4 Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
Stubbs, Edward oer Albert Wallerstedt, 


Caio Sacchetti, rion Weeks, and many 
other singers a before the public in opera 
and church work. 


VLADIMIR NEVELOFF PRESENTS 
DANISH 


SKOVGAARD sunt 


susan ies DROUGHT “pecse — 


Soprano 
tr mcumaenovehane 
MARY MAIBEN ALLEN Pianist AUBREY N. ENGLE 
Contralie Barkone 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantly 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to with 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s note.] 





Where Are the Composers? 
“In the Musicat Courter of June 7 there is a notice that 
while the National Arts Club awarded the prize of $250 
for a patriotic song, there was no music submitted ‘worthy 


of the prize.’ Has there ever been a prize offered for a 
national song before?” 
In the year 1861 a National Hymn Committee was 


formed, soon after the breaking out of the Civil War. 
Late in May the conditions of the prize contest were given 
out and were as follows: 


The hymn to be purely patriotic adapted to the whole country— 
not a war song or only appropriate to the present conditions. 
it must consist of not less than sixteen lines and not to exceed 


«xclusive of a chorus or burden, which is essential. 


forty 
of the simplest form and most marked rhythm; 


It should be 


the words easy to be retained by the popular memory, and the 
melodies and harmonies such as may be readily sung by ordinary 
voices 

For the words and music (whether the latter be original or 
selected and adapted) from the same hand, which the committee 
would prefer, five hundred dollars or a gold medal of that value 
will be awarded. For the hymn alone, or the music alone (if 
original), two hundred and fifty dollars or a gold medal of that 


value, 

This was perhaps the first time in history that such a 
prize was offered for such a purpose. At that time “The 
Star Spangled Banner” was considered “so proper, so 
beautiful, so vigorous, and at the same time so well known,” 
that it would be impossible to produce anything better and 
it would require a long time to uproot it from the hearts 
of the people. A criticism of its being difficult for “ordi- 
inary voices” to sing was met by the statement that it had 
been sung a long time and that the “Marseillaise” was 
equally difficult as far as voice was concerned, yet it ex- 
isted without any trouble or apparent necessity for a new 
French national air. 

There were 1,200 compositions sent in, 
being “found worthy to receive the prize.” 
peats itself. 

Three hundred of the compositions sent in had the words 
set to music, but only twenty of them received a second 
consideration. The manuscripts containing words were 
opened first, the music being left for further considera- 
tion. If condemned at once, it want into the waste basket. 
This “waste basket” was an enormous laundry basket, and 
it was filled five times with the rejected manuscripts. Most 
of the manuscripts were of the merest commonplace or 
absolutely without rhyme or reason. Thirty of these were 
reserved for the second reading, and then were reduced to 
fifteen. Several of the manuscripts were preserved on ac- 
count of their absurdity or grotesqueness. They were so 
bad as to be good! 

In July, 1861, the committee gave its decision as to the 
unsuitability of anything received, but in order to give 
the composers another chance, some of the songs were sung 
in public without the names of the authors being given. 
Apparently this was not productive of results, for later in 
the year it was decided to publish a collection of “the least 
bad ones.” Careful research fails to reveal the collection 
ever having seen the light. 

At this time there was a collection of patriotic songs 
“For the War” advertised. “The Star Spangled Banner” 
headed the list; then “Hail Columbia,” “Firmly Stand, My 
Native Land,” “The Source of Joy,” “Freedom Day,” “Men 
of My Country,” “Never Forget the Dear Ones,” etc., few 
of them lasting to the present time. There was also a book 
of patriotic hymns for use in churches. 

So there exists now the same condition as fifty-six 
years ago, Everyone wants a new song with stirring 
words, dignified music to appeal to the masses, for music 
can be both dignified and popular. Where is the com- 
poser? It does not seem possible that there is no one 
capable of writing acceptable words and music. There is 
certainly plenty of talent in the United States, talent that 
should be willing to produce the song and the music with- 
out needing a reward for inspiration. 


Organist Wants to Substitute 


“I held the position of organist in at least half a dozen 
New York churches. Last week I gave an organ recital 
which has reawakened my interest in the grand old instru- 
ment to such an extent that I feel I should like to get into 
harness again, especially because I feel more fit than ever. 
Having had such a varied experience with the different de- 
nominations, practically all of them, I feel well qualified 
to do substitute work, and that is what I am after.” 

Dr. William C. Carl, director of the Guilmant Organ 
School, 44 West Twelfth street, New York City, would be 
able to advise you as to the bect course for you to pursue 
in order to do substitute work. He is one of the best in- 


not one of them 
So history re- 


formed organists in the city, and it is to him that any or- 
ganist requiring a substitute would apply. As an organist 
formerly in active work, your name would undoubtedly be 
well known to him. If you write to him you should do so 
at once before the summer vacations begin. ’ 


Tenor Robusto Wants Concert Work 


“Am a tenor robusto with a range from C below to B 
above staff. Have been soloist in best churches for fifteen 
years and done concert and oratorio work. What is the 
best plan to pursue to get started right in this work? 
Kindly furnish the names and addresses of the best Chau- 
tauqua and lyceum companies that I can get in touch with. 
(In New York or Boston.) 

“Do you consider a man of thirty-eight years too old to 
start this work?” 

To answer your last question first, will say that a man 
of thirty-eight years is not too old to start in concert and 
oratorio work. You have had experience sufficient to war- 
rant your being able to succeed when heard by a larger 
public than the one to which you have previously appealed. 
There is always a demand for good tenors. 

You will find the names and addresses of the principal 
managers and agents for concerts in the Musica, Courter. 
For the Chautauqua and lyceum work the Redpath Musical 
Bureau, Cable Building, and Musical Lyceum Bureau, 
Steinway Building—both in Chicago—would probably be 
the best for your purpose. 

You understand that the engagements for the present 
summer are most of them made, but for the autumn and 
winter it would be necessary for you to make early appli- 
cation. Why not go to Chicago on your way to New 
York? You will of course take copies of all press notices, 
programs, ctc., for testimonials of what you have actually 
accomplished. 


Who Knows His Address? 


“We would thank you very much if you could furnish 
us with the present address or whereabouts of G. Harte- 
veld, a foreign pianist, who tried on several occasions to 
have a recital in New York.” 

Mr, Harteveld’s address is Hotel Albert, 
Place, corner Eleventh street, New York City. 


University 


Jewish Musicians Please Send Addresses 


“T am attempting to complete a list of the Jewish musi- 
cians, composers, conductors and singers in this country. 
I enclose a tentative list of names, and should be very 
grateful for any additions to it.” : 

The names sent in are as follows: 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Leopold 
Godowsky, Harold Bauer, Carl Friedberg, Mischa Levit- 
ski, Leo Ornstein, Alexander Lambert, Tina Lerner— 
pianists. 

Josef Stransky, Artur Bodanzky, Alfred Hertz, Ernest 
Bloch, Modest Altschuler, Nahan Franko, Sam Franko, 


JULIUS WILLIAM MEYER 


VOICE rq TION and INTERPRETATION 


Studio 
Telephones +{ Residence. 1380 Prospect Carnegie Hall 


CECIL FANNING baritone 
H. B. TURPIN Accompanist 


Having returned from a year of concer 
in Germany, Italy dnd England ar Epewtns 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THe Musicat 
COURIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of.our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tue Musica Courier will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
fidentially. 




















All communications should be addressed 
Bureau, Musical 
457 Filth Avene Noe Yee 
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Arnold Volpe, Max Zach, Max Bendix, Kurt Schindler— 
conductors. 

Mischa Elman, Ffrem Zimbalist, Max Pilzer, David 
Sonne, Alexander Zaslawsky, Harry Weisbach—vio- 
nists. 

Rubin Goldmark—composer. 

Alma Gluck—opera singer. 

In order to make the list complete, will other pos mu- 
sicians send their names and addresses to J. L. Magnes, 
356 Second avenue, New York City? 


What Has Become of Tetrazzini? 


“Will you be kind enough to advise me what has become 
of Mme. Tetrazzini? She has made no Victor records for 
many months; neither has she been mentioned in your 
magazine in connection with the world’s music.’ 

Mme. Tetrazzini is not in this country, nor has she been 
here since the beginning of the war. She is resting in Italy. 


No. Bohemian Club in Chicago 


In the Information Bureau, Musicat Courter, May 24, 
the address of the Bohemian Club i in New York was given. 
Now it can be stated that there is no Bohemian club in 
Chicago, careful “looking up” establishing this fact. 


Directory of Voice Teachers 

“Where can I get a directory of the voice teachers of 
New York?” 

In the columns of the Musicat Courter you will find 
the names of all the leading teachers of this city. The 
Blue Book of America will supply names of musicians 
and teachers all over the country. 


Max Pilzer Fulfilling the Prophecy of His Youth 





Twelve and fifteen years ago Max Pilzer was delighting 
European audiences with his excellent violin work, his 
youth and the complete mastery of his instrument which he 
evidenced combining to cause many to dub him a boy won- 
der. Appended are a number of excerpts from German 
papers testifying to his success there: 

Max Pilzer shows a sound talent for violin playing. In the 
adagio he knew how to chant very agreeably on his instrument; 


in the technic, also, he shows already an entirely splendid prog- 
ress.—Berliner Morgen Post. 





The little fellow played the D minor concerto by Vieuxtemps, 
prelude and fugue in G minor by Bach, Beethoven’s C major 
romanza, and Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs” with an energy that the 
musician was rendered thereby happy to his heart’s content. The 
rendering so full of temperament, the stroke of the bow so full of 
strength, as well as the quite far advanced technic, did not make 
it di cult to observe that the young talented violinist will unerr- 
ingly strive to reach the goal he is aiming at.—Allgemeine Musik- 
Zeitung, Charlottenburg. 


This young musician is possessed of a rich talent for the art of 
violin playing. In Bruch’s G minor concerto the hoy succeeded in 
rendering most of it exceedingly wel!. Even if in the difficult double 
fingering passages of the finale the pureness of tone was occasion- 
ally a little affected, the beauty of the tone in the cantilena, the 
clean rhythmics, the clear construction of the rendering, all these 
things taken together produced, after all, an exceedingly splendid 
impression and open up the most favorable auspices for the future 
of the little artist.—Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger. 


The youthful violinist belongs to the class of “boy wonders.” The 
unerring mastery of the technical difficulties of instrument, which 
he proved by his rendering of Wieniawski’s “Faust Fantasy,” shows 
that he has devoted himself to his further development in a dil'gent 
and conscientious manner, and his rendition, beautiful in tone and 
dispensing the bright and the dark with a fine understanding, also 
gave fair promise that the skillful violin virtuoso will become a 
musician of sound feeling and perception.—Berlin Deutscher Warte. 





The way he accomplished this trial piece of art of violin playing 
(Bach’s “C haconne”) leads to great expectations in the future, In 
Bruch’s G minor concerto he proved himself already fully eou'pped 
and well matured in the art.—Frankfurter Zeitung. 

And that Mr. Pilzer is fulfilling the prophecies contained 
in these press opinions his success gives ample testimony. 


John Powell’s Season to Close June 25 





John Powell will play in several cities where he has not 
been heard before. In Cleveland, next season, this gifted 
American pianist will share with Willem Willeke, cellist, 
the program of one of the Hotel Statler Morning Musicales 
given under the management of Adella Hughes and Mrs. 
Franklin Sanders. In Binghamton, N. Y., he will appear 
in joint recital with Emma Roberts, the contralto. An- 
other well known artist with whom Mr. Powell will appear 
is Reinald Werrenrath, in a recital to be given under the 
auspices of the Norfolk Music Club, of Norfolk, Va. Mr. 
Powell is now in Richmond where, on June 1, he was heard 
in recital in the ballroom of the Hotel Jefferson. His last 
concert for the season will take place in Grand Rapids, 
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Mich., on June 25, when he plays at the annual meeting 
of the Michigan Federation of Music Teachers. 


At Castle Sans Souci 


The accompanying picture shows Leonore von der Lieth, 


soprano; Juan de la Cruz, baritone, and Dr. A. G. Schloes- 


ser at the latter’s famous castle Sans Souci, 





Photo by Milligan, Los Angeles. 
LEONORE VON DER L as TH, JUAN DE LA CRUZ, BARITONE 
AND DR. A. G. SCHLOESSER, 


At the famous house of Sehiotenen, Castle Sans Souci, 
California. 


Hollywood, 


Cal. The picture was taken after the recital given by Miss 
von der Lieth, lyric soprano and composer. A large audi- 
ence was assembled in the handsome gothic music hall at 
Castle Sans Souci. Several compositions by Miss von de- 
Lieth were on the program, particularly beautiful among 
them being “Good Night.” 


Hollywood, 


Ethelynde Smith Praised by Western Press 





During the season just past Ethelynde Smith made a 
most successful coast to coast tour. Press notices from 
the cities along the route testified to the thorough success 
which was hers wherever she appeared, Appended are ex- 
cerpts from the press of Bozeman, Mont., and Huron, 
S. D.: 


Miss Smith’s voice is of large range and, especially in the upper 
registers, is of a particularly flute like quality. Her diction was 
clear and distinct. The audience showed its approval of Miss 
Smith’s singing by recalling her many times.—College Exponent, 
Bozeman, Mont. 


This was Miss Smith's first visit to Huron and the impression 
she left with her audience will long be remembered as a decidediy 
pleasant one. Miss Smith has a sweet soprano voice, with which 
she completely captivated her hearers last evening, ‘Each of her 
numbers was loudly applauded and she was obliged to respond to 
several encores. Foremost among her numbers were the three songs 
of the desert and “The Open Road,” the latter of which was 
dedicated to Miss Smith by the composer, Gertrude Ross. “One 
Golden Day” and “Ashes of Roses” were also among the numbers 
that were most enjoyed. Miss Smith closed her program with five 
songs for children, and so delighted were the listeners that the 
singer was obliged to respond to two encores before she was 
allowed to leave the platform.—-The Daily Huronite, Huron, S. Dak 

This singer’s enunciation is unusually good. Miss Smith's voice 
is ample, even, and in the upper register, brilliant, Ease of manner 
and artistic interpretation of the program, especially of the child 
hood songs, made the recital a success.—Bozeman Chronicle 


Bessie Riesberg Wins Honors 
at The von Ende Schoo] 


Bessie Riesberg is a young violinist well and favorably 
known in musical circles for her clean, efficient and de 
pendable playing. June 5, at The von Ende School of 
Music, New York, she was the prominent feature of a 
miscellaneous program, rendering David's andante and 
scherzo capriccioso. In this extremely difficult composi- 
tion she not only delighted every one present with the 
resourcefulness and scope of her mastery of the instru 
ment, but charmed the listeners who admire brilliance of 
technic and execution. The consummate ease with which 
the florid passages were treated (and they abound in this 
work) was very fascinating, while in the broader measures 
she revealed depth of sincere art. She was the recipient of 
the bronze medal at the school, in token of her progress, 
and the general excellence of her musicianship. Added to 
her conscientious violin studies, and appearances in con- 
cert, church, ete., she is assistant instructor at the F. W. 
Riesberg piano studios in Yonkers. Recently several of 
her younger pupils were heard in recitals at Yonkers and 
New York, and reflected much credit upon her gifts as a 
teacher of piane. She is also violinist in the Park Hill 
String Quintet. 
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Prospectus of Artists’ Opera Association 
(Continued from page 5.) 


voices, the high prices of admission that were necessary to meet 
these demands, and the total absence of any great local interest 
in the occasional visit of traveling opera have Cy opera tours 
not only unprofitable in the past, but often positive fiascos. 

The Artists’ Opera Association obviates these difficulties through 
several very effective devices. The artists are associated in a co- 
operative agreement under which each makes sacrifices so that 


his earning is above a guaranteed minimum in pr ion to the 
business of the company, his Porat in the profit of the company 
as a whole. Thus The Arti Opera iation is not drained 


of its resources through the ph. payment of excessive salaries. 
In this way the constant tax to which other opera c ies have 

n unfortunately subject, and which often proved their complete 
undoing, has been set at naught. 


A Commonwealth of Opera 


The Artists’ Opera Association is fund tally a 
of opera, all the members of which make sacrifices te the common 
good, So the artists have more than their reputation at stake and 
the maximum of their artistry will be employed,.since the results 
of success under the co-operative agreement are sha: 


Local Interest 


The failure of former traveling opera o izations to arouse 
local interest in the cities visited has been due to several causes. 
One was the lack of proper business methods, and the other the 
fact that the visiting company was practically a stranger to the city 
in which it attempted to present opera. 

It is the plan ot The Artists’ Opera Association to become the 
local opera company of each city visited. e Association is to 
be represented in each city by two of the most prominent citizens 
of that city, one te be a member of the national social board of the 
Association and the, other a member of the national financial board 
of the Association. These two members of the Assoc¢iation’s boards 
will form local corumittees of such prominence that the v'sit of 
The Artists’ Opera Association will be the predominant social and 
musical event of the season. Thus the company in being the com- 
pany of all America is also the local company of each city. 


Local Business Methods 


Local interest is secured through the making of sound bus'ness 
arrangements, The business is not to be speculative. The per- 
formances of the company ate to be sold to local managers on a 
guarantee basis of such a nature that the expenses of the organi- 
zation are provided for and guaranteed in advance of its comin 
In addition to these guarantees a percentage agreement will be m e 
with the local managers so that it is to their advantage to exert 
themselves ta the utmost. Since their own profit is ater in pro- 
portion to the patronage, they do not spare effort. Those in charge 
of the business destinies of the Association have had wide experi- 
ence in this method of opera and wusical promotion and have made 
its application an efficient study. 

These features secure several i nt objects to The Artists’ 
Opera Association which in a ae er sense become not only local 
to the cities visited but national as well. The formation of the 
boards with their local members, and the selling of performances 
on guaraates and percentage basis. to local managers bring these 
results 

The company is assured always of its existence. 
to abandon its tour. 

Local interest is excited in each city and the sum of the city 
interest becomes national. 

Local and national interest is not allowed to die, since the mem- 
bers of the boards and the committees in each city are active during 
the period when the company is not in a given city. 

The guarantee and percentage system permits the sponsors of the 
Association to bend their whole energies upon their artistic prob- 
lems, to give grand opera with the greatest stars, best settings, 
orchestra and chorus, presenting standard as well as new and novel 
operas. 


ealth 





It is not forced 


A Conservatory of Music 


Since the company is composed of the most famous foreign and 
American stars available for country wide opera, association with 
the company will mean much to aa American singers. It is 
proposed to include in the personnel of the compeay ge 4 such, 
Any young American singer may receive audition from the staff 
of the company having in charge its musical side, If the singer is, 
in the opinion of the musical staff, of a promise, that singer 
will become a member of the company, sin always under the 
close direction of the staff and studying wit ‘ e artists who head 
the company. In this way, it is Nelicved that many splendid voices 
which have never had their opportunity will secure national repu- 
tation and opportunity, and operatic America will come fully to 


its own, 
A Letter From Otto H. Kahn 


Otto H. Kahn, who has done more for grand opera than any 
other man in this country and whose influence is only exerted for 
the best in civic and national life, has given his most cordial faith 
and sympathy to The Artists’ Opera Association. In a long letter 
to Maria Gay-Zenatello he says: 

“In order to give evidence of my faith in you and my good 

will and sympathy for your organization am ready to accept 
your invitation that I become chairman of the honorary committee 
which understand you contemplate forming and which is com- 
posed of representative lovers from the cities which your 
company will visit, and it would give me great pleasure if the 
members of that committee would find. it convenient ance each 
ear to assemble in New York at a dinner which I should be 
onored to give them, in order to exchange views. Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza is willing, too, to give the benefit of his advice and ex- 
perience and, although he cannot actively share in the direction of 
the enterprise, will consent to be named ‘honorary advisory direc- 
tor’ and to authorize you to add to the title of your organization 
the words: 

“ ‘Under the auspices of the Metropolitan Opera Company.’ Or 

“*Under the patronage of the Metropolitan Opera Company.’ Or, 
if you prefer, 

. ‘Affliated with the Metropolitan Opera Company.’ ” 


THE ARTISTS’ OPERA ASSOCIATION 
[In Affiliation With the Metropolitan Opera Company] 


rated with capital stock of one hundred thousand 
five hundred ($100,500) dollars, divided as follows: 

Preferred stock: To the amount of one hundred thousand 
($100,000) dollars, divided into 1,000 shares of the par value of 
one hundred ($100) dollars each. 

Common stock: To the amount of five hundred ($g00) dollars, 
which is to be subscribed by the promoters of the organization 

he Association will not in active work and the subscriptions 
do not become fully valid until sixty thousand ($60,000) dollars 
worth of the preferred stock shall have been subscribed. The pro 
ceeds of the jssue of preferred stock will be used for the initial 
expense of constructing scenery, making costumes, publicity and 
advance work and for three weeks’ rehearsal before the commence 
ment of the tour. 

The preferred stock is to be subscribed for in blocks of fift 
(so) shares, each share having a par value of one hundred ($100 
dollars. Each block of fifty shares may n by a committee 
upon the honorary financial board, which if composed of twenty 
preferred stockholders. 

The preferred stock is to be preferred as to assets only, so that 
in case of liquidation, dissolution or cometion, the holders of 
the preferred stock shall be paid par amount of s 
referred stock before any amounts "shall be payable to the 
olders of the common stock, and after such payment the balance 
of the assets and funds of the corporation shall be distributed 
wholly enone the een of the common stock. The ‘erred 
stock may be retired by the corporation at its option a. any time 
after two years at one hundred and LF gare) ver, aig 4 

us six per cent, n » creditin owever, met the 
Faterest an divdenis ‘cecet y the preferred red_ stock. 
ferred st and the at eck ase 6 nave the right to 
elect three directors. Any net profits applicable to dividends are to 
be divided one-half among th holders of the preferred stock and 
ms. half among the holders of the common stock. 

By the co-o ve agreement between the artists and sponsors 
of The Artists’ Opera Association, the expenses of he company are 


has been incor 
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reduced to the minimum, the said minimum having been based upon 
t experiences of opera companies. The minimum is within the 
imits of safety and prastionty assures the expectation of profit. 
the presence at the head of the honorary committee of Otto H. 
Kahn, the official affiliation with the oe es Company, 
the great benefit of having Mr. visory 
director, the presence at the head of of the organization of of Maria 
Gay-Zenatello, who has Fee 
Russia, France, Italy and Spain, a ‘pocuitilities 
which lie in America in general and in Bas ‘oneal yon oh par- 


winger elements — Gat Phe Arti iat 
as foun © way to e grand opera a permanent actor in 
American life, and a factor which means much not only to 


American lover of grand opera but to the American singer and = 
American composer as well, 


Versatile Carl A. Brandorff 





In the ranks of the violin and piano teachers of Newark, 
N. J., Carl A. Brandorff must be classed among the fore- 
most. In his early youth he showed great talent and love 
for music, making his first public appearance as soloist at 
the age of eight years. After completing his studies at 
Newark with Weber and Krauss, violinists, and Florschutz, 
pianist, and Eichhorn, organist, he studied at the New York 
German Conservatory of Music under Alois Trnka and 
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CARL BRANDORFF, 
Violinist, pianist, composer. 


Dr. Penfield, after which he was appointed instructor in the 
violin department of that institution. Nor were his ac- 
tivities limited to the field of violin, for he has achieved 
considerable success as a pianist and accompanist. In this 
latter capacity he appeared with Mme. Geselda during her 
tour of Arizona and New Mexico some years ago. In 
1914 he made his final appearance in violin recital at Wal- 
lace Hall, Newark, and since that time has devoted himself 
exclusively to teaching and to composition, which he 
studied under Reade Spenser. Fifty-four opus numbers, 
which include two symphonies, one string quartet, a con- 
certo for the violin with orchestral accompaniment, and 
a piano sonata, testifying to his diligence as a student in 
this field of endeavor, which he entered at the age of 
twelve. Before his pedagogic duties assumed such large 
proportions Mr. Brandorff organized and conducted the 
Newark Beethoven Symphony Orchestra. 


Frederick Heizer, Jr., Enlists 





Frederick Heizer, Jr., violinist and only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Heizer, the well known musicians and 
directors of the Heizer* Music School of Sioux City, 
lowa, enlisted in the United States Navy last week and 
has left for Norfolk, Va. to report for service as a 
musician. It is probable his talent as a musician will re- 
ceive recognition and that he will have the direction of 
an orchestra or band in the navy, He is experienced as 
a leader and had a $500 § scholarship for his work in the 
orchestra and band at Michigan State Military School, 
when only fifteen years of age. He directed the Hyde 
Park High School Orchestra in Chicago for two, years, 
beginning when only eighteen years of age. He graduated 
from the American Conservatory of Music, in Chi ; 
under Adolf Weidig, when nineteen years of age. He 
was concert manager of a large theatre orchestra in 
Minneapolis and has just completed the purchase of a 
large musical library. »His twenty-fifth birthday occurred 
on the seventeenth of last month, and he a perfect 
physical examination when enlisting i in the navy. As Mrs. 
Heizer stated in a letter received by the Musica Courier, 
Mr. and Mrs. Heizer certainly have given all they have 
to the cause. 


Bertha Baur in New York 


Bertha Baur, the director of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, was a visitor in New York last week, on busi- 
ness and pleasure bent. However, a sad incident marred 
her stay in New York, for Miss Baur arrived here just 
after the death of Mme. Carrefio, her old friend. She 
was one of the many prominent, musical — who at- 
tended the distinguished pianist’s funeral last Thursday 
morning. 
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Death of Teresa Carrefio 


(Continued from page 5.) ‘ 
her concert tours, she gave lessons to a large class of pupils 
from all over the world. Mme. Carrefio composed several 
successful piano numbers, the best known of which is 

Teresita,” dedicated to her daughter of that name. 

Mme. Carrefio made many appearances in America, her 
latest tour here having taken place last winter. She played 
in New York in a recital at Carnegie Hall and with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Always she met with an enthus- 
iastic and affectionate reception on the part of her Amer- 
ican audiences. 

On the concert stage she made a notable figure, her 
striking personality, beauty, and grace of carriage, filling 
the eye of the beholder, and inciting many critics to praise 
of her personal charms as well as her artistic attainments. 
Her Pianistic style was one of solid musicianship, combined 
with poetical insight and passionate intensity in delivery. 
The deceased was married four times, first to Emile Sauret, 
the famous violinist, then to Giovanni Tagliapietra, the 
singer; in 1892 to Fugen d’Albert, the celebrated pianist 
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Photo by Bain News Service. 


THE LATE TERESA CARRENO. 


Her most recent studio picture, especially taken for the 
Musicat Courter in March, 1917. 


and composer (from whom she was divorced in 1895), and 
finally to Arturo Tagliapietra, the brother of her second 
husband. Five children survive Mme. Carrefio. The eldest 
is Teresita Tagliapietra, who is a professional pianist now 
living in London. There is a son, Giovanni, who lives in 
Berlin; a daughter, Hertha, in Stuttgart, and two others, 
Emelita and Eugenia, who also are living in Europe. Two 
were children of d’Albert. a 


Distinguished Musicians Gather at Carrefio’s Bier 


The funeral of Mme. Carrefio, Thursday, June 14, was 
held from her late home in the Della Robbia Apartments, 
at West End avenue and Ninety-sixth streets. Her hus- 
band, who had been with her in this country, was present, 
and the honorary pallbearers were Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Walter Damrosch, Walter Rothwell, 
Josef Stransky, Mischa Elman, Franz Kneisel, Albert 
Spalding and Charles Steinway. 

Among others at the funeral were Emma Thursby, who 
made her opera debut with Carrefio, as well as Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell, whose late husband was Mme. Car- 
refio’s greatest pupil. Emilie F. Bauer and Delphine Marsh 
gave the hymn, “Nearer My God, to Thee,” and the aria, 
“O Rest in the Lord.” Dr. Louis K. Anspacher, of 
Columbia, read a service for the dead and delivered the 
following address : 


Somewhere in “In Memoriam,” that great elegy in which the 
pe Tennyson mourns the death of -his friend, Arthur Henry 
jallam, he says: 


“I sometimes hold it half a sin 

To put in words the grief I feel; 
For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within. 
But for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies; 
The sad mechanic exercise 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain.” 


Tennyson has there given the magic of the releasing word, and 
has vouchsafec expression to a profound mood of grief. We all 
know that. We all feel the futility of words in the face of an 
august sorrow; and yet here, in the presence of the great Carrefio’s 
friends, and among the staunch free masonry of those who loved 
her, and whom she loved, some expression of our personal devotion 
ought to be made, even at the risk of penetrating into the shy and 
sacred aloofness of all personal bereavement. 

On December 22, 1853, in Caracas, Venezuela, a fine and fiery 
hearted spirit came to Bieth. There must have been a favoring 
conjunction of all the blessed planets in their mansions in the sky, 
for Carrefio was gifted at her nativity with the three great gifts: 
energy of intellect, undaunted and unquenchable enthusiasm, and 
striking physical beauty, as a fitting shell for the rare soul within. 

As a woman she had the devoted spirit of helpfulness and un- 
tiring zeal in the service of her friends. She had a true Castilian, 
noble hearted charm and suavity of intercourse; and she possessed 
a gracious sovereignty of manner, as one whom Nature herself had 
crowned a queen. 

She was a joyous mother, glorying in sacrifice for her children. 
She never allowed the exactions of a world career to make her 
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less a mother than the woman whose privilege it is to live solely 
and éntirely for her children. ’ , 
As a friend, it is almost impossible to speak without ex ration; 
we know her instinct for helpfulness, her thoughtfulness, 
her graciousness, her willingness to serve. e know the warmth 
and quick response of her sympathies; we know the life long friends 
she had, and we know the hundreds she has aided with money, 
counsel, guidance and with inspiration. 

And as an artist, Carrefio belonged to that small, august company 
of the great, divinely chosen of the world. She was a true aris- 
tocrat in every sense among musicians. She knew no envies or 
frustrations. She was the soul of gallantry. In her e ness to 
encourage those who would be called to carry the torch after it 
must perforce fall from her hands, as it has done today, and in her 
ardor to five unstinted help to others ious after, she always ex- 
claimed “Place aux jeunes.” . . . For fifty years she was a 

lorious accomplishment personified. She Ky ed for President 

ncoln in the White House, and she played this year. She was 
always conscious of the sacred mission and the calling of the artist; 
and her devotion to her art was her religion. It gave her an 
attitude apart. She had a bell in her heart that rang with beauty, 
by sheer force of instinct. She was an opal of musicians—all fire 
and pearl; and she had a contagious alchemy in her soul that turned 
every emotion into loveliness and rapture. 

As an artist she was a master woman, full of inspired energy 
and triumphant, majestic purpose. She was truly a Valkyrie amon 
pianists. Above all things she was an initiated and a consecrat 
soul. In the face of Carrefio’s superb accomplishments, I feel that 
it would be ungrateful in us to meet here solely to mourn. She has 
left us all the richer by the inspiration, the example and the high 
nobility of her life. That part of her can never pass. In the face 
of what she leaves behind her in the eternities of art, and in the 
perfect memories of ea and of love, it is, I hope, possible 
to look upon our gatherings here as an occasion of solemn joy— 
a loving farewell to a great woman, a great friend, and a great 
artist; who has done her work well, and who has earned her rest— 

“A little sleep, a little slumber a little folding of the 
hands to sleep.’ 


Mme. Carrefio’s daughters are all married and living in 
Europe, the last of them, Hertha d’Albert, having written 
her mother of her wedding last April, after Mme. Carrefio 
was stricken with paralysis. Giovanni Tagliapietra, the 
pianist’s son, is an opera singer and was arrested as a 
foreigner in Berlin at the outbreak of the war, but later 
released. The eldest daughter, Teresita Carrefio, is now 
giving concerts in London. Ernest Urchs cabled to the 
composer Sinding, in Norway, in an effort to notify Mme. 
Carrefio’s son and four daughters of her death. 

Following the funeral the body was taken to Union Hill, 
N. J., for cremation, and the ashes will be held until after 
the war for burial in Berlin. Mme. Carrefio, though long 
resident abroad, counted herself an American. 





MacDowell Memorial Tribute to Carrefio 





Among the lavish display of beautiful flowers noted at 
the funeral of Mme. Carrefio was a magnificent wreath 
sent by the MacDowell Memorial Association as a slight 
tribute to the loyal triendship of the deceased for her for- 
mer pupil and protégé, the late Edward MacDowell. 

Only last season Mme. Carrefio played his “Keltic” sonata 
in Sweden, Denmark and Spain. One likes also to recall 
the fact that when Mme. Carrefio had at length won the 
opportunity for a brilliant Berlin début, she chose the sec- 
ond concerto of MacDowell for one of her numbers. The 
conductor protested strongly, but Mme. Carrefio was 
adamant and refused to appear unless she were given full 
latitude to play what she willed. As a result she scored 
such a rousing triumph with the MacDowell work that she 
was compelled to repeat the scherzo, and thus launched the 
composition in a manner which brought MacDowell’s name 
triumphantly before the great German musical public. 


Middleton Satisfies Another Critical Audience 





“Rossini’s majestic ‘Stabat Mater’ concluded the May 
music festival at the Masonic Temple last night and with 
the chorus work of the first part of the program and the 
pleasing singing of Arthur Middleton, always a favorite 
here, the affair can be said to have beet a huge success 
reflecting credit upon those who participated and upon the 
director, Morris Gabriel Williams, whose work through- 
out was capably done.” The foregoing is the opinion of 
the Erie (Pa.) Herald as regarsd the music festival held 
there early in May; also: “Mr. Middleton was in particu- 
larly fine voice last night and he was equally generous 
with his numbers. His splendid tones and his intelligent 
and sympathetic interpretation of his numbers is another 
point where he makes a strong appeal.” The Erie Dis- 
patch was equally impressed with the excellence of Mr. 
Middleton’s singing on this occasion, declaring that “Mr. 
Middleton, the soloist, was given an exceedingly warm 
welcome in his first apearance and no abatement of this 
prestige was evident throughout his program. With his 
powerful voice of wide range, and musical from the lowest 
register to the delicate timbre of his sustained high notes, 
he satisfied a critical audience in every number.” 
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IN MEMORIAM 





June 25 marked the second anniversary of the death of 
Rafael Joseffy, one of the world’s great pianists, who made 
his home in America for many years, and not only headed 
the ranks of American concert virtuosos, but also rose to 
the position of premiére pedagogue in this country. As an 
interpreter of the best in piano literature, as a successful 
teacher of young American artists, and as an editor and 
annotator, Rafael Joseffy’s name is firmly fixed for all time. 

Not only was he respected as a master musician, but also 
he was beloved as a man, his genial and charitable dis- 
position, his fine and wide humanity, and his keen and ever 
ready wit making him a much sought companion in the 
many circles, musical and social, with which he came into 
contact. 

He endeared himself particularly to the musical pro- 
fession by founding, together with brother artists, The 
Bohemians, one of America’s large musical clubs, which 
gives famous dinners and other entertainments in New 
York every season. 

Although he has passed away, Rafael Joseffy still lives 
in the minds and hearts of his many admirers, and they 





THE LATE RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
Master musician, 


will gaze at the accompanying picture, taken by his 
daughter only a fortnight before the great artist's death, 
with a keen pang of regret and a loving thought that surely 
will reach beyond the grave. 


McCormack and Galli-Curci 
Contributions to Liberty Loan 


Two of the largest individual contributors to the Liberty 
Loan from the ranks of the musical fraternity—so far an- 
nounced—are John McCormack and Mme. Galli-Curci 

The renowned tenor purchased twenty-five $1,000 bonds 
the first week of the campaign and a similar amount the 
closing week, while the coloratura soprano pledged herself 
to the extent of $25,000. 


James B. O'Reilly to Sail With 
Mount Sinai Hospital Unit 


James B. O'Reilly, who has joined the Enlisted Men's 
Reserve, of the United States Army and been assigned to 
Base Hospital No. 3, expects to sail soon with the Mount 
Sinai Hospital Unit. Mr. O'Reilly is a brother of Kath- 
erine O'Reilly, the Albany concert mariager. He began his 
musical life with the Metropolitan Opera School, has ap 
peared in productions with the New Theatre Company, and 
been associated with Donald Brian and Hattie Williams 














* GRACE WHISTLER 


Will coach artists and students in Chicago during the 


Arrangements for lessons must be made before July Ist. 


For terms and particulars address her at 


New York Studio - . 





Voice 











Month of July. 








210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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The ideal of the 


Steinway Piano 
is a beautiful 
voice. lhe 
work of the 
Steinway family 
is to create a 
sensitive but per- 
manent vehicle 
for its expres- 
sion. 


‘The Steinway realiza- 
tion means the elevation 
and furtherance of the 
great art of music. 
Their field is the world 
and mankind is the 
beneficiary. Rarely 
have men had such in- 
spiration and more rare- 
ly have they risen to 
the heights or possessed 
such unobscured and 
prophetic vision of .the 
intellectual needs.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


The Kortheuer Post Graduate Summer Session 


As has already been announced in the Musica Courizr, 
Hermann O. C. Kortheuer, founder and director of the 
Liszt Piano School of Cleveiand, Ohio, has instituted a 
Post-Graduate Summer Session to be held in the city of 
Cleveland from July 2 to August 18, 1917. The course 
instituted by Mr. Kortheuer is for artists, teachers and 
students generally from all parts of the United States. 

The attendants at the Kortheuer summer classes will have 
the benefit of that teacher’s very large experience and wide 
knowledge as a pedagogue. At the private lessons he will 
go into the details of the artistic rendering of the standard 
and modern piano literature, and special attention will be 
given to the rhythmical, melodic and harmonic aspects of 
the works studied. The projected fourteen private lessons 
will be ample to lay out—if desired—a new repertoire or 
to revise and remold an old one on the part of artists 
already before the public. The same applies with pedagogic 
intent to teachers already well established. At the same 
time the studies will assist students aiming at concert work 
to ascend the steep and stony path of that career. Ad- 
vanced amateurs also will find much to benefit from under 
Mr. Kortheuer’s tuition, for they will be enabled to have 
elucidated for them the best of the master works, and 
they will not be required to exceed the limits of time and 
inclination which are at their disposal for communion with 
music. 

In the class lessons a complete repertoire of piano com- 
position from the time of Rossi to the present day is laid 
out by Mr. Kortheuer, and will be gone over analytically 
and critically from the esthetic and the practical point of 
view. Mr. Kortheuer, at the piano, will illustrate all the 
important points. Members of the class who have com- 
positions illustrating epochs of development under con- 
sideration will be given an opportunity to have a hearing by 
the class. 

An interesting department will be that given over to 
criticism. Mr. Kortheuer has gone very deeply into this 
question, and it is expected that he will illuminate all its 
phases interestingly and instructively. He divides criticism 
into many classes, calling them colorless or absolutely neu- 
tral crificism (as the ideal central position), the prejudice 
for or against, the more or less partisan, the humorous,: 
satirical, eulogistic, paternal, friendly, ironical, unfriendly, 
encouraging, discouraging, destructive, and constructive. All 
these manifestations will be gone over, and round table 
discussions are also planned. As Mr. Kortheuer was on 
intimate terms with Liszt and Wagner, as well as many 
other distinguished musicians in Europe and America, it 
may well be inferred that he will enrich his remarks with 
a large stock of personal anecdotes and apt illustration. 

Also Mr. Kortheuer plans a series of seven piano re- 
citals, in which he will present an extensive repertoire in 
the historical sense, a repertoire which he played in large 
part for Franz Liszt, enjoying the inestimable advantage 
of the advice and criticism of that great master. Thus Mr. 
Kortheuer will transmit to his listeners the most direct 
Lisztian traditions from the pianistic fountain head itself. 

To show what an impression Mr. Kortheuer’s playing 
makes, not only upon musicians but also upon the public, 
it is necessary only to quote an extract from an article 
written not long ago by R. H. Bulley, vice-president and 
general manager of the Canton Steel Company, Canton, 
Ohio. The passages in question are as follows: “Only a 
few are aware that we have in our midst one of the great- 
est living pianists. Mr. Kortheuer studied with the great 
Liszt, and those who know the younger man’s powers be- 
lieve him to be of towering rank. It has been said the test 
of playing lies in the hearing, and all those who have be- 
come acquainted with Mr. Kortheuer’s wonderful abilities 
are of the same enthusiastic opinion. As a Beethoven 
player there has been no one .equal to him since Biilow, 
and even Bilow did not have the tremendous power nor 
the intense feeling which Mr. Kortheuer throws into his 
interpretation of the great player. I his Liszt playing his 
inspiration comes from the very source, and comes as a 
revelation to those who have heard works of this great 
master used only as a vehicle to display a brilliant but cold 
and lifeless virtuosity.” 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler “Superb as Ever” 


As soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, that world renowned artist, 
added more laurels to her already lengthy list. The opinion 
of the press is reprinted below: 


It may not be generally known that the artist of the evening, 
Madani Zeisler, is almost as good a public speaker as she is a pianist, 
as she proved at the Civic Music Club luncheon last Thursday; the 
same clarity of thought and definiteness of purpose that characterizes 
her playing are present when she stands before an audience and 
gives them advice about the musical ee. As one of. the great- 
est pianists in the world it was to expected that the Rubinstein 
concerto would be given with all its flashy brilliancy. Aside from 
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times before. Such playing is above ordinary criticism, and in the 
Rubinstein D minor concerto, which was her contribution to the 
P am, she was as superb as ever. 

here is a egos completeness about her artistry which means 
that she may be enjoyed equally, it would seem, by technical ex- 
perts, by lovers of music for its emotional beauties, and by those 
with whom it is only a casual pastime. For in her magic a 
there lies an uncanny ability to evoke from the keys anythin 
chooses, and her musical intelligence guides her to a ane > Bm 
always.—St. Paul News. 


When a pianist has reached the heights upon which Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler sits at the piano it always seems to me that any 
remarks about her technical ability are superfluous and rather 
absurd. A performance such as hers is as much a great and indis- 
putable fact as the fact that two and two make four, There can 
scarcely be two opinions about it from the point of view of technic. 

Artist a VERITABLE Poet. 

Granting this, I am inclined to believe that an artist’s effect upon 
one varies greatly with one’s own momentary mood, and I can only 
say that in her playing of Rubinstein’s concerto, No. 4, in D minor, 
Madame Zeisler seemed to me to be a veritable poet, inspired with 
the most sincere—the ew sense of tonal beauty. 

For encores she play he Schubert-Tausig “Marche Militaire” 
and the little “Poupee Dansante” (that is like the disembodied soul 
of a little waltz) by Poldini, who, although a German, does not 
sound any more German than his name.—C. M. Flandrau, St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 


Adelaide Fischer Sings for Liberty Bond Fund 


Adelaide Fischer, the American soprano, is always will- 
ing to do her share for her country. On Friday evening 
June 8, Miss Fischer sang before the National League for 
Woman’s Service at the national headquarters on Madison 
avenue, New York City. The purpose of this particular 
day in the organization throughout the country was to 
start a “drive” among the women for the buying of Lib- 
erty Bonds, 

Miss Fischer shared honors on the program with Frances 
Starr, of “The Little Lady in Blue,” who recited the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, and with Mayor Mitchel, of New 
York City, who spoke briefly on the imperative need of 
women assisting the Government at this critical juncture 
by purchase of bonds. Grace Parker, the national com- 
mandant, presided. 

Miss Fischer’s beautiful voice was at its best, and her 
singing of the “I Came’ With a Song” (La Forge), 
“My Lover, He Comes on the Skee” (Clough-Leighter), 
“Pierrot” (Dagmar de C. Rubner) brought round after 
round of applause from the fashionable audience present. 
She responded by singing “The Star Spangled Banner,” in 
which the entire gathering joined her enthusiastically. 


Sings for Patriotic Reception 


At a recent reception at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, given by the Ohio Society, two young men from 
Marietta College and Miami University, forming the Mari- 
etta section, upon their departure for France to join the 
American field ambulance, Beatrice MacCue, contralto; 
Francis MacMillen, violinist, and Miss Eggleton, reader, 
appeared. Miss MacCue has been prominent of late in 
giving her artistic service for patriotic gatherings, where 
her fine voice never fails to create an impression. 
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purely technical difficulties this composition makes little 
ng the performer. Mrs. Zeisler, splendidly assisted by the orches- 

pleased so well she was obli; to play two encores, Schubert's 
"Marche Militaire” and Poldini’s “Poupee Dansante.”—Dr. James 
Davies, Minneapolis Daily News. 

Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, foremost of American pianists, Pare? 
the Rubinstein concerto in D minor with the orchestra sod 
prolonged the eyrsteseale te The fiery allegros of = — 
shall not grow old as sang. 2° re shall remain an artist to play 
them as Madame Zeisler did last night. Enthusiastically receiv 
the artist played the Schubert “Marche Militaire,” and “Poupee 
Dansante” by Poldini, the latter trifle with that grace so te- 
fully remembered from her playing of Rameau and Gluck.—Minne- 
apolis Journal. 

The epristing soloist last evening. was Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
whose high and assured position as a pianist suffered no diminution 
by her magnificent ormance the orchestra of Rubinstein’s 

minor concerto. rs. Zeisler belongs to the period when pianists 
had to learn to run_scales before they were considered ready to 
perform in public. The Rubinstein concerto, played last evening, 
was given an impeccable performance with which even Rubinstein 
himself could have fourid no fault. 

Two encores were demanded of Mrs. Zeisler by the ee ge 
audience, to which she responded with Tausig’s arran ent of the 
familiar Schubert “Marche Militaire’ and Poldini’s “Poupee Dan- 
sante.""—Caryl B. Storrs, Minneapolis Tribune. 


Of Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist, who was the evening's solo- 
ist, there remains nothing to be said that has not been said many 
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HEIN AND FRAEMCKE 
INSTITUTIONS GIVE TWO 
COMMENCEMENT CONCERTS 


Aeolian Hall Filled to Hear Graduates Play and Sing— 
Professional Ability Displayed 





New York College of Music Concert 


On June 8 a large audience gathered at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, to hear the following commencement concert: 
Trio, op. 1, 
Beethoven, Dorothea Waters, Reinhold Schwinzer, Emil Bor- 
sody; aria from Rossini, Louise Heene; concerto for cello, 
Haydn, Emil Borsody; Hungarian fantasy, for piano, Liszt, 
Madeline Giller. recitative and romance from “Aida,” for 
soprano, Verdi, Edna Florence Deiler; concerto for violin, 
G minor, Max Bruch, Mary E. McCarthy; twelfth Hun- 
garian rhapsody, Liszt, Adalbert Ostendorff; sextet from 
“Lucia,” Donizetti, vocal ensemble class; Walther’s “Preis- 
lied” from “Die Meistersinger,” Wagner-Wilhelmj, string 
ensemble and organ; awarding of diplomas, certificates and 
testimonials, address by Hon. Charles G. F. Wahle. 

Following the opening trio, in which excellent ensemble 
was displayed by Dorothea Waters, Reinhold Schwinzer 
and Emil Borsody, Louise Heene sang a Rossini aria, dis- 
playing a deep, expressive and powerful contralto voice, 
and attractive personality. Emil Borsody played the Haydn 
cello concerto, with its difficult cadenza, in excellent 
fashion, showing both good tone and well developed left- 
hand technic. Madeline Giller received resounding ap- 
plause following her brilliant performance of the Liszt 
Hungarian fantasy. This was one of the best performances 
of the evening. Edna Florence Deiler sang with good 
tone production, including several effective high A’s and 
a C, and was heartily applauded. Pure tone, true and ex- 
pressive, is that drawn from the violin by Mary E. Mc- 
Carthy. She does credit to her teaching. Adalbert Osten- 
dorff played the twelfth Hungarian rhapsody with dash, 
much power, and achieved a big climax. 

The semi-chorus of fifteen singers, both sexes, united in 
the sextet from “Lucia,” which was a unique way of pre- 
senting this well known operatic ensemble. They sang 
very well. Three dozen violinists and cellists, with organ 
accompaniment, ‘united in the “Preislied,” playing this with 
much warmth and effect. Miss Giller and Mr. Fraemcke 
played the accompaniments. 

Honorable Charles G. F. Wahle delivered the speech, 
awarding diplomas, certificates and testimonials to the 
following people: Diplomas—Teresa Garramone, Made- 
line K. Giller, Dorothy Ginsberg, Mary E. McCarthy, and 
T. Amanda Schubert. Certificates—Florence A. Buckley, 
Lucille Blab, Elizabeth Burton, Sadie Bebarfald, Martha 
M. Delany, Mae S. Grouls, Beatrice Gunther, Helene Mil- 
homme, Mrs. Dolores Montgomery, Arabella Disch-Mc- 
Queen, Eulalia Trumbour, Dorothea Waters, Marie V. 
Williams, and Addie Wagnmiller. Testimonials—Helen 
Block, Marie G. Bighouse, Gertrude Burmester, Grace C. 
Cottrell, Maude A. Forbes, Mary Fisher, Augusta Green, 
Sarah Gross, Frieda Handler, Anna Lubenau, Alice La Roy, 
Elvira Lichtblau, Catherine Maier, Muriel O’Gorman, Ra- 
faela Perez, Marjorie Peoples, Anna Ptacek, Mirriam 
Schupp, May Seifert, Mrs, L. B. Thomas, Florence L. 
Vastola, Marion Vosburgh, Marei Wray, Mabel Weil, and 
Ruth Walter. Certificates: Supervisors of Music in the 
Public Schools—Marion E. Callan, Marion T. Grey, and 
Belle S. Straus. 


Hein and Fraemcke Conservatory of Music Concert 


Similarly, at Aeolian Hall, June 12, the annual commence- 
ment of The Conservatory of Music began with the per- 
formance of the “Coronation March” (Meyerbeer) by 
eight students, the complete program being as follows: 
Coronation march, piano ensemble, Meyerbeer, Misses M. 
Crowley, B. Rosenberg, A. Aiken, E. Gordon, Messrs. 
E. P. Fickeissen, A. Seliner, H. Buhler, G. H. Winter- 
mute; airs hongrois, for violin, Ernst, Isabella Zimbler ; 
prelude, G minor, for piano, Rachmaninoff, Carl Oberbrun- 
ner; “The Cry of Rachel,” Mary Turner Salter, Louise 
Heene; concerto, first movement, for cello, Lalo, Mathilde 
Zimbler; scherzo, B flat minor, for piano, Chopin, Irma 
Herm; “Symphonie Espagnole,” for violin, Lalo, Dorothy 
Flynn; “Fledermaus” waltz, for piano, Strauss-Schiitt, Mar- 
tha Mahlenbrock; “Halleluja,” piano ensemble, Handel, 
Misses M. Gollick, E. Dorkenwald, M. McGrane, M. Callis, 
M. Lally, H. Crowe, L. Kimberly, E. Epple; aria, “O, mio 
Fernando,” Donizetti, Gertrude Pfaendler; sextet from 
“Lucia,” Donizetti, Louise Heene, Antoinette Meyer, Marie 
Fleischer, Gertrude Pfaendler, Edna Deiler, Josephine 
Torre, Agatha Debusse, Wilhelmine Franke, Marie Big- 
house, Louisa Bredemeier, Myra L. Wood, James Forster, 
Eric Ewald, Jos. L. Herbold, Geo. Bernard, Carl Heinrich, 
Anton Brychezynski, Wm. Eymer, Martin Eymer, and 
Fritz Loescher. String ensemble, piano and organ, “Preis- 
lied,” Wagner; awarding of diplomas and certificates, 
Russell Throckmorton. 

Isabella Zimbler, who has unusually large tone, played 
the Ernst work finely, especially the cadenza and the G 
string tone were unusually warm. Very correct and musi- 
cal playing was that of Carl Oberhruhner, a most promis- 
ing pianist. The first noticeable thing about Louise Heene’s 
singing is her distinct enunciation. She has a powerful 
voice, and sang some big high F’s in the “Cry of Rachel.” 
An advanced technician of artistic intuition is Mathilde 
Zimbler, cellist, who played very well. Irma Herm, a 
slender young girl, has a firm piano technic, and was much 
applauded. Dorothy Flynn is one of the best violinists 
recently heard, and Martha Mahlenbrock plays the piano 
with splendid spontaneity. Gertrude Pfaendler’s singing 
was much enjoyed, and the eight young women who per- 
formed Handel’s “Halleluja” chorus played well together. 
The sextet from “Lucia” was sung by twenty young peo- 
ple, producing very good ensemble. The “Preislied” was 
performed by forty-eight violinists and cellists, with piano 
and organ accompaniments, making a_closin number of 
much sonority. It should be noted that William Ebann 
has charge of the cello department. ; 

The awarding of diplomas and certificates by Russell 


No. 3, C minor, for piano, violin and cello, 
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Throckmorton concluded the p: 
being as follows: Di ecile Manternach, Irma 
Herm, Mabelle Lally, ise Heene, Marie Gollick, and 
Katherine Magner. _Certificates—Helen Lawler Crowe, 
Mary B. Mann, Marie Callis, Lucille E. Kimberley, Ga- 
brielle Palir, Elisabeth Ludeke, Marie J. Wright, Herman 
Buhler, Carl Oberbrunner, Anton Brychczynski, Chas. H. 
Gesser, Marie McGrane, Carrie Di Sciascio, Ethel Brindle, 
and Emma Boehm. 


the students’ names 


Jacques Thibaud’s Unique Attributes 


Of all the praise heaped on Jacques Thibaud for his 

playing this past season, ‘no criticism contained warmer 
commendation than that written by the critic of the Bos- 
ton Globe after the French violinist’s recital in Jordan 
Hall. It so sums up the unique attributes of Mr. Thibaud, 
that Loudon Charlton, his manager, ha shad it reproduced 
and issued in pamphlet form. The following excerpt is 
characteristic of the whole: 
_ He returns still more the poet, the rhapsodist to whom beauty 
is as to the first man upon the first day, the singer with that 
divine gift of perception, of insight, into secrets of which perhaps 
even the composer did not dream, and of recreation ef them into 
nobly im ioned verse, 

A slender body, a manner of utmost simplicity, the face revealing 
a creator in the arts, more lined now, more reflective, more played 
upon by sorrow—the bearing that of a man whose nature, as music 
touches it, is tuned with the delicacy of a harp, one for whom ex- 
pression finds its source in depths within, knows not the laws which 
for some s it imagination, and even in joy is never far re- 
moved from shadow of tears. 

There are musicians who play or sing, and by the material plane 
on which cay live make their performance a thing of craftsman- 
ship merely, however skilled. Mr. Thibaud’s art is a thing amaz- 
ingly fluid, plastic, recreative. It is true his tone is distinctive in 
its haunting beauty. 

But beyond this tone of exquisite sensibility, the plasticity with 
which Mr, Thibaud molds a phrase, chooses the points of accentua- 
tion, marks their profile and groups what lies between; the unerr- 
ing sense in graduation of time, the more remarkable because of 
its freedom; the inspiriting s tion of climax, yet never to 
remind that the violin is played with a bow upon strings—these 
are phases of a nervous intensity in sensing and communicating 
feeling through the violin which make him as one apart and in- 
comparable. 


Schnitzer to Donate All Receipts 
to the American Red Cross 





From now on, Germaine Schnitzer, the pianist, will give 
all her receipts to the Red Cross. Miss Schnitzer has 
given several concerts in New York within the last few 
weeks; at the Clara de Hirsch Home, the Educational 
Alliance, the Young Women’s Hebrew Association, Co- 
lumbia University, and twice in the home of Adolph 
Lewisohn in two private recitals. Enthusiastic receptions 
have met her on each occasion. 

April 11, Germaine Schnitzer gave a recital before the 
College of Music, in Chicago. Her success was so com- 
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plete that an immediate re-engagement for the next season 
followed. 

She has decided to give a Master Piano Course, and also 
ensemble teaching on two pianos this summer in New 
York. The entire receipts of these lessons also are to be 
donated to the Red Cross. 


Norma MacMillan Studying at New York 
School of Music and Arts 





Norma MacMillan, an attractive young woman from 
Arkansas, is one of the summer students at the New York 
School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, director. 
Her specialty is public school music, though she is also 
studying piano and organ. She is a talented girl, plays 
these instruments with good technic and taste, and makes 
friends through her pleasant manner and genuinely South- 
ern spirit. 


Mme. David Declines Splendid Offer 





Last week Annie Louise David, harpist, was offered a 
tour of forty weeks as assisting artist with Sarah Bern- 
hardt, who will make her farewell tour beginning in the 
fall. Mme. David had to decline this offer owing to en- 
gagements already made for her individual appearances, 
and in joint recital with John Barnes Wells. Mrs. David 
will spend the summer in Vermont. 
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As a man playeth the piano, so is he. 

In connection with the oceans of charity concerts 
bound to come next season, we should remember 
that those entertainments which yield $1,000 and 
net $100 are a very questionable form of benefit. 

bP 

\s usual, the “Gotham Gossip” department of the 
Musica Courter will be suspended during the 
summer. The last instalment until September ap- 
pears in the present number. 

iieiicgtaaite 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, accepting an honorary 
membership in the Music Teachers’ Association of 
California, has written to Alexander Stewart, presi- 
dent of the association, as follows: “I hope to find 
your help when the time comes to build our Cali- 
fornia Bayreuth to the highest standard.” 


--—--@ 





The distinguished American composer, Prof. Ed- 
gar Stillman-Kelley, received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws at the commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, on: June 16. Others honored 
similarly on the same occasion were Orville Wright, 
of flying machine fame ; Duveneck, the painter ; our 
former Minister to Belgium, ete. 

a Te 

In this number, Robin H. Legge, for years past 
the distinguished critic of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, and London correspondent for the Musicar 
Courier, regumes his letters from the English cap- 
ital. Especially interesting is his story of the un- 
paralleled prosperity of opera in England at the 
present time. Mr. Legge extends a very cordial 
offer of assistance to any American musician who 
may go to the front with the troops. 

saint 

Offers for Australian tours for Mrs. Edward: A. 
MacDowell have come to her manager, Gertrude F. 
Cowen, the suggestion being that the widow of the 
distinguished composer deliver her lectures and re- 
citals in the Antipodes as soon as possible after peace 
is declared. Mrs. MacDowell is fully occupied in 
America at present, what with her tours, and her 
activities at Peterboro, N. H. However, she feels 
very much gratified to think that the fame of her 
late husband has penetrated to far off Australia. 
The managerial offers that came from that country 
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verify the fact that its public is anxious to hear Mrs. 
MacDowell’s interpretations of the late composer’s 
works. 

csvereinlipiensteninel 

We are wondering whether the Government will 
put a tax on the reading of the MusicaL Courter. 
The reading of the MusicaL Courier is both a 
necessity and a luxury. 

————o—_- 

All friends of music learn with regret that the 
Board of Directors of the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety did not promptly reelect Louis Koemmenich 
as conductor for the coming season. In view of 
the splendid work he has done with the Society, 
which is testified to by the unanimous praise of the 
music critics of New York, Mr. Koemmenich most 
certainly deserved re-election. 

—_———e—- 

In the New York Times of June 17, 1917, there is 
an interesting article on the late Teresa Carrefio, in 
which it is shown that she did not write the Vene- 
zuelan national hymn, as is popularly supposed, but 
that the song in question, “Glory to the Brave Peo- 
ple,” was composed by one Jose Landaeta, in 1810. 
The Times’ description also gives the news, not gen- 
erally known, that melita, the eldest of the Carrefo 
daughters, is married to Captain Tauscher, a brother 
of the husband of Mme. Gadski. 

alison 

The proposed performance of “Aida” which was 
to take place at the stadium of the City College, 
New York, last Saturday evening did not eventuate. 
It seems as if the authorities of the City College 
should have taken pains to make sure of the re- 
sponsibility of any parties with whom they con- 
tracted before lending the name of the college in 
any connection, however remote, to such a scheme. 
According to the New York Times, one Goldstein, 
who claims to have paid the promoters a sum of 
money for advertising privileges, has laid informa- 
tion against them before the district attorney’s of- 
fice. The Metropolitan Opera Company sent out 
a notice last week calling attention to the fact that 
they are connected in no way with the proposed 
performance. 
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In his recent address throughout the country, Sec- 
retary McAdoo has been telling the people not to 
become unduly excited about financial conditions in 
this country. He corroborates what the MusicaL 
CouRIER so often has written,,that war now is real- 
ized here as a grim necessity ; that it is more or less 
of a business when once it begins, and that the Gov- 
ernment at Washington is able fully to carry on the 
undertaking and can be helped more by calmness and 
consideration on the part of the nation at large than 
by continued panicky prophecies of calamity and 
stagnation of business activity. Secretary McAdoo 
advises that the people save money by means of cur- 
tailing waste expenditures, but also he impressed 
upon them to continue spending money for every- 
thing that is good and useful. There hardly is any 
need to point out that in such a category music oc- 
cupies an essential place. 


SA: 
TERESA CARRENO 


The musical world is truly grieved at the passing 
of Teresa Carrefio, the distinguished pianist, whose 
obituary notice will be found on page 5 of this issue. 
She dates back to the earlier musical days of Amer- 
ica, and has been held in fond esteem by generations 
of music lovers here, who felt after her great suc- 
cess in Europe, that they had been among the first 
to recognize her exceptional gifts.. By virtue of her 
great personal beauty, her charm of manner and her 
real musical accomplishments, Mme. Carrefio held a 
unique place in the pianistic ranks. In the begin- 
ning of her career her style was purely emotional, 
and she carried her hearers away by reason of her 
impetuosity and vital attack. Later, however, Mme. 
Carrefio revealed marked intellectual development, 
and her performances took on a more sedate and 
catholic aspect. Always she was a champion of the 
ideal in music, and her programs never failed to re- 
veal her understanding of the best in piano litera- 
ture. Asa teacher, she did much to help the young- 
er artists to success. One of the enduring monu- 
ments to her pedagogic ability was the late Edward 
A. MacDowell, who studied with her for awhile in 
Europe. Mme. Carrefio~will be sincerely mourned 
by music lovers everywhere who came into contact 
with her personality and her art. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT 


We are republishing herewith an article contained in 
the Advertising News, New York, of April 21, 1917: 


“ ‘No, we ider it dignified to advertise. It would make a 
bad impression and would do us/more harm than good.’ 

“In these words a big New York art dealer at the beginning of 
the last art season utterly turned down the proposal of a newly 
established agency to ‘take over his account’ and start something 
that would result in selling some pictures. 

“The dealer was very positive in his view. With all the conserva- 
tism of a physician, he held that to advertise would lower his dig- 
nity and be very unprofessional. Wealthy art collectors wouldn't 
come into his place if he advertised pictures as some people adver- 
tise soap. No, assuredly it would never do. 

“But he was amenable to argument, and a month afterward he 
was taking whole pages in magazines of general circulation, and 
was reotiving orders by telegraph from out of town collectors to 
reserve certain pictures reproduced in his advertisements. On a 
single exhibition in his galleries he spent more than $2,700 in ad- 
vertising. 

“He even spent $600 for a single page in Vogue heralding his 
exhibition—an unheard of thing for an art dealer to do. Then a 
gallery two or three blocks farther up Fifth avenue woke up and 
spent more than $2,100 advertising another exhibition. Then a 
block or two beyond another started with whole pages. 

“And the uvshot of it was that, because of the activity of this new 
agency, twice as much space in periodicals and newspapers has been 
taken so far this season by New York art galleries as in any season 
before. And the next season his agency confidently expects, if 
conditions are as goud as art dealers believe they will be, to place 
$250,000 worth of advertising for the New York galleries, the in- 
terior decorating houses and similar concerns.” 





On the opposite page are some remarks about musical 
advertising and they supplement the foregoing quota- 
tions very fully. 

Every few days some musician talks like that art 
dealer who said it is undignified to advertise. 

The non-advertiser does not even get the credit of 
being dignified, for if he does not advertise, no one 
knows of his existence, and therefore the world 
remains in ignorance of his dignity or the absence 
of it. 

This is the one time to advertise, for the mind of the 
public is chiefly on matters outside of music, and even 
more advertising than usual must be done by musicians 
in order to compel attention and recognition—leaving 
aside entirely the increased musical competition in 
America since the beginning of the war. 

We can match the anecdote of the art dealer with a 
musical example from our own recent experience. 

A very good friend of the Musical Courier—he is one 
of the leading piano dealers in the country—was in a 
Southern city not long ago when he was asked whether 
he could recommend some New York singer able to 
jump into a train at once and hurry to the Southern 
city, where a competent vocalist was required at once to 
sing “The Marseillaise” at a big patriotic concert. The 
piano man remembered several names from the Musical 
Courier list of advertisers and they were reached by 
long distance telephone. None of them was available. 
The piano man rang up a friend in New York and it 
turned out that he knew a singer who was at liberty. 
She got the engagement, which paid several hundred 
dollars. , 

That was good luck for the singer. However, had 
the Musical Courier advertisers been available, she 
would not have secured the engagement. Had she 
been a Musical Courier advertiser she would have been 
considered in the first place. 

It so happened that the piano man traveled to New 
York on the same train with the singer of “The Mar- 
seillaise.” He advised her always to be an advertiser 
in the Musical Courier, “I see the point,” was her reply, 
“and not only shall I advertise but also I shall force 
my husband, a musical conductor, to do so. Both of us 
have been out of work for months. We are terribly 
discouraged.” 

The singer was as good as her word and she and her 
husband arranged for advertising display in these pages. 

At once afterward, she and the conductor began to 
receive correspondence, telephone calls, inquiries, and 
—offers. 

Today the singer is in a lucrative position and her 
husband is.conducting at a good salary. 

This incident happened within the month. 

The piano man who told us the story, said: “It is not 
only the direct financial benefit they have had which 
makes me more enthusiastic than ever about the Musi- 
cal Courier, but also the courage, the high purpose, the 
moral stamina it brought back to that gifted couple 
when they realized that they were again in the ranks 
of the musically alive.” 

The piano man says that the Musical Courier is at 
liberty to give his name privately to anyone who wishes 
corroboration of this episode. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Behind the Scenes 


It is an easy matter for an audience to say “The 
music i$ quite pretty” and “The comedian was 
fairly funny,” and then to put the rest of the oper- 
etta or the musical comedy out of its mind. The 
poor librettist, waiting for some sort of recognition 
as a part of the production, usually is ignored by 
the public as to his very existence. The critic takes 
care of him a bit more liberally. He nearly always 
writes; “As for the libretto, the less said, the bet- 
ter,” or else, “But why bother to mention anything 
more than the pretty girls and the catchy tunes,” or 
yet, “The story concerned a girl, a naval lieutenant 
and objecting parents, but no one knew what it was 
all about and cared less.” 

The strange part of it all is that, nolens volens, 
the audience and the critics are influenced mightily 
by the quality of the libretto they listen to, and 
upon its degree of merit or demerit depends a full 
65 per cent. of their enjoyment or lack of it. 

The producer knows that very well. Always 
when it is suggested to him to hear the music of a 
newly finished but unperformed comic opera, he 
answers: “Let me see the book first.” The “book,” 
as insiders know, means the libretto. 

Along comes charming Rida Johnson Young, a 
fertile producer of American librettos, and takes 
the side of her neglected and misunderstood col- 
leagues, whose work is so necessary and yet so un- 
derrated as to financial return and glory to the cre- 
ator. Mrs. Young’s comic recital of a librettist’s 
woes will occasion mild wonder in those minds 
which never have given such matters a thought, and 
naively believe that the comedian improvises his 
jests when he steps before an audience, and that 
the situations of the play shape themselves more or 
less spontaneously as the action progresses. 

First of all, as to titles, for which librettists often 
are censured without even being their authors. Mrs. 
Young tells (in the New York Tribune) that some 
years ago Victor Herbert asked her to supply him 
with a libretto. She proceeds: “We turned out a 
play of old New Orleans in the early eighteenth 
century. Some one called it ‘Naughty Marietta’—- 
we didn’t. There were several other titles we liked 
better, but it was called ‘Naughty Marietta.’” Usu- 
ally, during rehearsal time, the poor librettist is 
called upon to rewrite most of the verses he has 
fashioned for the songs and to turn all his con- 
struction and dialogue inside out. It appears, ac- 

cording to Mrs. Young, that Mr. Herbert does not 
permit any post-juggling with his works after they 
are finished. “This is the way and no other,” he 
proclaims. He allows no so called musical inter- 
polations (unless he does the interpolating) and he 
sets himself resolutely against the tearing down of 
any part of the piece after it leaves his hands. Mrs. 
Young calls him the “original stand patter.” 

We desire to put John Philip Sousa in the same 
class. He is another composer who believes that 
he is’ best able to write his own comic operas. Re- 
hearsals of a Sousa musical play are a sinecure for 
the librettist, who sits back easily, watches the prac- 
tise, and imagines himself almost a gentleman. As 
we wrote a libretto for a Sousa piece, we know 
whereof we speak. 

Sympathetic pangs grip us when Mrs. Young re- 
lates how comedians usually try to inject twentieth 
century “gags” into eighteenth century plots and 
have to be restrained forcibly from doing so. On 
one occasion, says Mrs. Young, 

The comedian -for whon | had written the part of 
an Irish soldier of fortune, in which I flattered myself 
that I had given him some rather witty things to say— 
denounced it as “polite parlor comedy” and appealed to 
the manager to be allowed to introduce some of his old 
family jokes. The manager told him to go as far as he 
liked; so he got them all out of the moth balls and 
scattered them through the play. For days I would pain- 
fully and carefully weed out these interpolations, only to 
find them after'a few rehearsals flourishing in another 
spot. They were seasoned and hardy. They couldn’t be 
killed. So one day I went into a dark corner of the 
theatre and held my head and gave up. And later the 
critics accused me of reading Joe Miller. 

In the same play, although the plot concerned two 
sisters, one of them had to be cut out because the 
star of the production wished to shine with lone- 
some lustre. The ingénue, a friend of the manager, 


had to be given more and more to do, with the result 
that at each addition the star threw down her part 
until something new was thought of for her to offset 
the ingenué’s gains. The tenor never let out his 
voice at rehearsal—he was saving it for the per- 
formances. When that time came he proved to be 
a dismal failure, but he had to be retained because 
he had a guaranteed contract with the management. 
At the end of the season he complained, reports 
Mrs. Young, that “the bum lyrics and rotten music” 
had ruined his reputation. 

At another time the part of a quiet, refined young 
Englishman was given, in spite of Mrs. Young’s 
prayers, tears, and protests, to a “fiery, unbroken 
Russian tenor, with Hebraic features, an overseas 
accent, and a voice like a bull moose.” Mrs, Young 
continues sadly: 

He was put in the part to stay, and I had to make the 
best of it. So I rewrote the part, making him an Hun- 
garian nobleman and changing the plot to fit him in. And 
the Hungarian eicinent thus introduced delighted the man- 
agement to such an extent that they decided to change the 
locaie of the play from South America to Hungary! 

Mrs. Young admits that she spread goulash over 
the tropical atmosphere, changed a bolero to a czar- 
das, while the composer “trailed along, uttering 
feeble pipes of agony.” 

The critics finally called the piece “the usual mu- 
sical hodge podge, without plot or coherence, but 
diverting.” 

Harry B. Smith, the king of librettists, once told 
us that he hands his manuscripts to the producers 
and lets them do what they like at rehearsals. His 
system is a shock to conscientious librettists. How- 
ever, Smith has grown very rich, and still is drawing 
fat royalties. 


Out, Damned Umlaut 


We have received various letters calling us to ac- 
count for spelling the eminent composer’s name 
Handel. Our informants insist that the name is 
Handel. We have looked up the matter and dis- 
cover, as we had suspected, that while the family 
name originally was Handel, its most distinguished 
scion changed it to Hendel, and also to Hendal 
(when he was in Italy), and finally, after his set- 
tling in London, he changed definitely and perma- 
nently to Handel. At any rate, the gentleman himself 
is the best authority for the way he wished his name 
spelled. Attached is a facsimile of his autograph 
signature as affixed by him to the manuscript of 


“The Messiah”: 
f 
bite 
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It appears, therefore, that our correspondents and 
ourself are correct and the controversy is a dead- 
lock. 


St. Louis, Please Note 


It is a pleasure to read in the Pacific Coast Musi- 
cal Review that in the first season of the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra, conducted by Alfred Hertz, the 
total ticket sale was double that of the winter before 
he became the leader. During his second season the 
total®receipts were $56,086.65, or more than fifty 
per cent. higher than the initial season under his 
baton. During the ante-Hertz administration, the 
expenses per concert were $4,709, while the cost of 
a concert during the Hertz season just past was 
$2,897, almost $2,000 less per concert. Before Hertz 
took charge, ten concerts were given each season. 
In 1916-17, under Hertz, forty concerts were given, 
their total receipts (from San Francisco, Oakland, 
Palo Alto, and Berkeley) were $104,839.65. The 
total disbursements were $116,560.68. 

The exact figures of the latest deficit were 
$13,438.53. That is an insignificant amount as or- 
chestras go, and there was no difficulty in getting 
the guarantors to take care of the shortage. i 

All told, the financial outlook of the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra seems unequivocally brilliant. Wil- 
liam Sproule, the president of the association, is 
largely responsible for the improvement of the con- 
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ditions. He is a remarkable executive, and under 
his sponsorship the continued existence of the San 
Francisco Orchestra is assured. 

Commenting on the foregoing facts, W. Francis 
Gates says in the Los Angeles Graphic on June 9, 
1917: “For Los Angeles, the crying need is a 
Sproule. Once we have such a moneyed dynamo at 
the head of the Symphony Orchestra as a Sproule, 
there will be no trouble in getting a Hertz. In other 
words, the money must come first. Boston has its 
Higginson ; Minneapolis, its Carpenter; San Fran- 
cisco, its Sproule; and Los Angeles may profit by 
their example !” 

Mr. Gates might have added that Cincinnati has its 
Mrs. Taft and had its Miss Dow; Philadelphia has 
its Edward Bok; Chicago had its Bryan Lathrop, 
and also possesses a music loving public, which con- 
tributed part of the original million dollar fund that 
made the Chicago Orchestra permanent. 


Seven Ages of Music 
Americans, a wise observer tells us, like these mu- 
sical instruments: 


Ads: D JONG ve ecisses Rattle. 
ATO VORB ii a0'6 dex Hurdy-gurdy. 
a a, Se Ukulele. 

PR: SPOR a5 hiieiss od \larm clock. 
Al G5 YOOPSe.ciccccs. Jazz band. 
At OO: yontes iii viele 5s Brass band. 
Pb FE FOROS Scie. coax Church bells. 


Blowing the Trumpet 

On another page of this issue is an article on 
musical advertising, which is published not because’ 
it advocates that musicians should advertise in mu- 
sical papers, but because it tells them why and how 
they should perform that function so useful, nay, so 
indispensable to themselves. 

Whenever we write about musical advertising 
we are suspected of harboring ulterior motives. We 
feel, however, that we are able, mentally, morally 
and physically, to endure the suspicion, especially in 
view of the fact that no one knows better than our- 
self how much has been done and is being done for 
worthy musicians through paid and free advertis- 
ing. To some minds the crime in most musical 
advertising lies in the fact that it is paid for. The 
same persons, on the other hand, condone those 
artists whose press agents inveigle innocent editors 
into printing stories that have been “faked” with 
the assistance and connivance of the artists. Of 
course, there is a difference between a paid adver- 
tisement and a press story, but both are profitable 
forms of publicity, differing merely in their appli- 
cation and_ specific effect. Unfortunately, the 
“fake” press story often is a better advertisement 
than the true one. A press story, however, never 
results in securing an engagement for an artist, 
while the paid advertisement nearly always does 
when merit backs up the announcement. 

A very estimable lady who stands high in musical 
affairs asked us two questions the other day. They 
were: 

1. “What is the mission of the Musica Cou- 
RIER ?” 

2. “Has the Musicat Courter any ideals?” 

Our replies were as follows: 

1. “The mission of the Musica Courter is to 
publish the musical news of the world each week in 
as effective a form as possible and to increase its 
subscription and advertising support.” 

2. “The ideals of the MusicaL Courter are Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Schumann, Chopin, 
Schubert, Brahms, Wagner, Strauss, Franck, 
Tschaikowsky, and other makers of the best music.” 

We explained further that all music papers were 
projected by their founders for the purpose of mak- 
ing a living and, if possible, an added profit. The 
only exception we knew to this rule was Robert 
Schumann, who issued his Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik because there was no musical journal in ex 
istence then which seemed to voice the needs of the 
musicians and musical connoisseurs of that period. 
Schumann cared nothing about the business part of 
his paper, with the result that the publication had 
only a tiny circulation and hardly any advertising, 
and ultimately died of financial inanition. We 
pointed out to our questioner the self evident fact 
that unless a musical paper has power and is finan 
cially independent, it cannot wield sufficient influ- 
ence to help the musicians and the musical cause, 
the natural assumption of its readers being that a 
paper which does not seem able to help itself hardly 
is to be taken seriously when it tells others how 
to do it. 

The Musicar Courter, the oldest musical paper 
in this country, was the first musical paper to cham- 
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pion the cause of the American composer, player, 
and singer, and began such a campaign over a quar- 
ter of a century ago when that kind of pioneering 
required real initiative and courage, for the Euro- 
pean musical influences and representatives then 
were in full control here. 

“The Musica, Courser helped to create a de- 
mand for Americans in music,” was our very truth- 
ful information to the lady, “and first gave them 
confidence in themselves and confidence in this paper 
to fight their cause. The Musicat Courter since 
then has been receiving much advertising from 
\merican musicians. If there were no market for 
their musical wares, they could do no advertising. 
Che Musica, Courter aided in creating such a 
market. Who is benefited? Plainly, both the Mu- 
icAL Courter and the American musicians. That 
is one of the missions of this publication.” 

We were not trying to make a defense for mu- 
sical advertising; it needs none, 

Militarism and Music 

In connection with the recent move of the asso- 
ciated German opera managers, barring German 
singers who accept an engagement from American 
opera houses, critic Donahey, of the Chicago Trib- 
une, is the only one who points out correctly that the 
ruling in question has nothing whatsoever to do with 
war. Count Seebach, the president of the associa- 
tion (and general director of the Dresden Royal 
Opera), “has tried for many years past to have some 
such regulation passed as a defensive measure 
against the increasingly frequent cases of contract 
breaches by singers who succumb to the temptation 
of Metropolitan Opera House salaries. Seebach’s 
worst experience was with Burrian, The ac- 
tion taken by the German opera managers is there- 
fore not a war measure, but rather a commercial 
embargo to prevent a product needed at home from 
being exported. During the war it has no practical 
consequences for either America or Germany, and 
after the war it may well prove a boomerang for 
its originators.” 

That Los Angeles evening paper which told 
about the young lady who is writing “appropriate 
soldier sonatas,” for Uncle Sam’s recruits, gets this 
deserved compliment from the Los Angeles weekly 
Graphic : 

The attention of U. S. District Attorney Schoonover and 
of the judges on the Federal bench is called to this matter. 

A soldier may be willing to leave his dear ones, to face 
the monotony of driil camp, the dangers of submarines, 
the wounds of war—but to announce that he also must 
face the “sonatas” of amateur composers is one burden 
too many 

The newly enlisted soldier lad should be made to feel 
that a paternal government and a Democratic administra- 
tion is guarding him from the tonal experiments of 
writers of “appropriate soldier sonatas.” 


What Godowsky Said 
In a recent MusicaL Courter interview with Leo- 
pold Godowsky, the writer reproduced the conver- 
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sation from memory, It appears that the master 
was misquoted slightly. Referring to certain very 
modern manifestations on the concert platform, 
Godowsky said exactly this and nothing da: “The 
great majority of the public have not the slightest 
conception of real art. For example, in music the 
performer who interprets in an exaggerated style 
and develops eccentricity of gesture, of manner, of 
appearance, is the one who immediately gains recog- 
nition and popular favor. The expianation of this 
is simple: It is merely that people do not have to 
understand or to analyze such an appeal. They are 
so swayed by the visible, exaggerated, and often 
simulated emotion, and by the artificial pathos and 
sickly sentimentality of the performer as to imagine 
a like emotion in themselves. They then exclaim: 
‘What personality! What temperament !’ 

“But that is not art—that is not beauty. It is 
only what I would call either base sentimentality or 
animal impetuosity. And that is what people un- 
derstand, because that is what is nearest to them. 
The majority ofpeople are human animals. Civil- 
ized animals, perhaps, but animals none the less. 

“. . . Not that I decry originality and indiyidu- 
ality of expression, when it is genuine—but the mo- 
ment originality becomes conscious—the moment 
one strives to be intentionally original—originality 
loses its entire value by disclosing its artificiality. 

“I have often been chided for my relentless ad- 
herence to strictly classical ideals, to the perfection 
of form and purity of style in musical expression. I 
have been told by well meaning friends that my art 
would tind wider popular favor and recognition, if 
I overemphasized here—or exaggerated a bit there— 
so that my audiences would not think everything that 
I did so simple, so devoid of sensationalism, that it 
passes unnoticed by the uncultured listeners. 

“But here again it all depends on the aim and de- 
sire of the artist. I personally do not aspire for 
popular favor at the expense of my innermost con- 
victions and my passion for truth and perfection. 
My reverence for art is too deep and too vital for 
any lowering of my standards.” 

A Spring Bouquet 

M. B. H. writes: “I remember when you referred 
to George Washington II on one occasion as an ig- 
noramus and a charlatan in musical matters. I was 
amused at the manner in which you smoked him out 
of his position (referred to by himself grandly as 
a ‘propaganda’) that the American composer should 
be supported merely because he is an American and 
irrespective of the merits of his works. Now 
George advovates music for the masses, and de- 
livers talks to ‘communities,’ telling them about the 
‘uplift’ and ‘elevation’ of the tonal art. He says 
that symphony orchestras are not as necessary as 
community choruses. ‘Do not begin at the top,’ 
cries George. Isn’t it a pity that the majority of 
our citizens still are so gullible as to allow such a 
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Briggs, in the New York Tribune. Reproduced by permission, 


June 21, 1917 


musical nincompoop to inject himself into tonal af- 


fairs in this country and have the effrontery to dis- 
cuss an art about which he knows as much as any 
other ass knows about the inhabitants of Mars. It 
is well that a paper like the MusicaL Courier ex- 
ists to preserve the proper artistic balance and per- 
spective, and to act as an antidote to the senile out- 
pourings of an old mountebank who represents, 
musically, a cross between a circus ‘barker’ and an 
old time seller of patent medicines. When I see 
him, a pathetic figure, lickspittling around the lob- 
bies of the Metropolitan in the winter, and note 
him shambling along Fifth avenue attired in the 
typical ‘crushed tragedian’ outfit—rusty black tile- 
pot, motheaten fur coat, etc—I do not know 
whether to feel sorry for him or laugh at him. On 
the whole, I think I am more saddened than 
amused at the poor old chap. If only he could 
hear what musical persons say about him. I fear, 
though, that his rhinoceros hide and ostrich pro- 
pensities would protect him from any sense of hu- 
miliation. He is the arch gas bag and arch clown 
of later day musical doings in our land.” 


Variationettes 


It appears that more than 600 compositions 
reached the New York Herald for its Patriotic 
Song Contest. We gamble that at least 558 of 
them asked the listener to hark to something or 
other. 

eRe 

“Sporticus” writes: “Just to inform you, for 
your musical sporting notes, that in the first race 
at Belmont Park, N. Y., on June 14, one of the 
horses was named Dr. Muck.” 

ezerRe*e 


James G. MacDermid, the Chicago composer, 
was a visitor in New York last week, and his stay 
in the metropolis combined business and pleasure. 
He attended many of the meetings of the conven- 
tion here of music dealers and music publishers, 
and he told us that he was able to learn much of 
interest and value to him. He says that out of the 
conferences held will grow important results and 
better general conditions, especially for the smaller 
music dealers and the marketing of the composi- 
tions of the lesser known musical creators. Mr. 
MacDermid is a typical, wideawake, and energetic 
young American, and also he is a composer with a 
decidedly lyrical message. His significance is best 
proved by the fact that recently two of his songs 
were accepted for public performance by Mme. 
Galli-Curci and John McCormick. 

eee” 

There is a decided Chinese movement in the 
Anglo-American theatre, both as regards dramas 
and musical plays. Even the revues have caught 
the colorings and spirit of Opiumland. Out of the 
present revolutionary chaos in China may grow a 
first class comic opera libretto. The Mexican 
squabbles furnished food for the funniest of all 
farces, “The Dictator.” Another “San Toy” and 
another “Mikado” are to be desired greatly in the 
comic opera field. 
nerme*e 

To allay all doubt on the subject, it is just as well 
for us all to know that we are fighting Germany be- 
cause she was the inventor of the accordeon. 

neRme 

In the usually esteemed New York World of 
June 13, 1917, a paragraph tells about the auction 
sale of a piano “on which John Philip Sousa com- 
posed his famous ‘Washington Post’ march ‘and 
other well known marches.” 
pels us to unmask the auctioneer with the exuber- 
ant fancy. Sousa did not write any of his music 
at the piano, for the very simple reason that he does 
not play the piano. He happens to be one of the 
few composers who usually finishes a work com- 
pletely before he hears a single note of it played. 
Also he is one of the fewer composers who does 
his own orchestration and writes score as fluently 
as Irving Berlin picks out on the piano with his 
forefinger one of his bacchantic and best selling 
masterpieces. 
nee 

Music has its slackers, too. They are those mem- 
bers of the chorus who merely open their mouths 
and let the others do the singing. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
ee 


Is Beethoven’s fifth symphony a piece of 
music? A country paper so designates it. We like 
precision. The fifth symphony is really three 
pieces of music. Some symphonies are pieces with- 
out the music, we’re sorry to say. 


Stern justice com- * 
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_ Musical compositions possess merit in propor- 
tion to the number of times they may be listened to 
with pleasure. 

—-<»>—_—_ 

“Americans against Turkey,” says the Spring- 
field, Mass., Republican. Its a ae way oa fo 
Thanksgiving, and perhaps by that time no one but 
the American composer can afford to get up against 
a turkey. War is war—if not the other thing. 

encieneciacel stone 
_ “Music for the wounded” is the title of several 
interesting and useful editorials in the current 
newspapers. Well and good. The wounded 
ought to hear music if it will do them any good. 
But how about the wounds for the musical which 
have been and are being inflicted all the time at the- 
atres, restaurants, street corners, and from the 
neighbors’ windows? 

a 

The inclusion of eight women instrumentalists 
from the San Francisco Women’s Symphony Asso- 
ciation in the Sokoloff Philharmonic Orchestra at 
the opening concert of the latter, is a step in the 
right direction. 

There.is no reason why women who are capable 
should not be put on an equal basis with men in all 
the large American symphony orchestras. 

The ptactice has been followed in Europe for 
many years, and even before the war was especially 
favored in England. It has not been an unfamiliar 
sight in America to see a woman playing the harp in 
our best symphony orchestras. If the harp, why 
not violin, viola, cello, brass, or reeds? Sokoloff 
says very rightly : “More places in the orchestra con- 
ducted by me will be made for women who are com- 
petent to fill them.” In war time this is a. most 
commendable spirit, for many of the younger play- 
ers in our orchestras probably will be called upon to 
join the colors before long. 





THE BYSTANDER 











The Old Appeal—A Childish Chestnut—Patriotism 





I can think of no job that implies more of nerve tension 
than that of conducting one of these must-be-bright col- 
umns on a daily. The spectral twenty-one inch figure, 
facing one some three hundred days a year with ‘the 
knowledge that its unvarying length must be filled to the 
last jot with something more or less intelligent, cannot 
fail to strike terror to the soul of the hardiest paragrapher. 
That many of them sustain so high a percentage of good 
things is truly marvelous. 

The Bystander has it vastly easier, it must be con- 
fessed. Only once a week—with an occasional week 
skipped, when the paper is overcrowded. Then too, it may 
as well be admitted that if there is a little too much 
stuff for page twenty-three, a paragraph is dropped off 
once in a while and held over for the next week, though 
it's a shame for the editors to treat me this way. (Secrets 
of make-up.) Further, the Bystander—thank goodness— 
is under no necessity of exactly filling the column. If 
more, all right; if less, so much the better. 

Only one thing—nobody seems to want to help the 
Bystander. A good many months ago, I inserted a most 
touching appeal asking any and all of the readers to send 
in musical anecdotes about themselves or anybody else 
and even good anecdotes that had nothing to do with 
music. There was some reply. To be exact, one—very 
much obliged for that—but now that lazy time is coming 
around for a good many of the Musica Courter readers, 
I do wish that some of them would take pen in hand and 
send me a few lines just to liven up the column. 

e172. 8 


The death of Teresa Carrefio calls to mind a very old 
story indeed. The Bystander heard it a long time ago, 
but it may be new to some of his readers. Mind you, the 
veracity of the story is not vouched for, by me or any- 
body else. : ; 

The pianist, Eugen d’Albert was Carrefio’s third hus- 
band and she had had children by one of her preceding 
marriages. She too, was not his first wife and he also 
had had children by a preceding marriage. The two 
great artists, in order not to interfere with each other, 
had their practise pianos placed as far apart as possible 
in their house, d’Albert’s in the attic and Carrefio’s in the 
cellar. One morning d’Albert was busy practising when 
all of a sudden Carrefio ran up the attic stairs and cried 
out to him: “Come quick, Eugen, come quick! Your 
children and my children are fighting with our children.” 

Those who know the relative size of Carrefio and 
d'Albert will appreciate the joke still better. 

co ee 


How often there is an unusually mellow and sympa- 
thetic quality in the voice of a negro baritone. I have often 
wondered why it is that, from so many unusually good 
voices, no nae G great and prominent singer has been de- 
veloped, mean one with an international or even a 
national reputation. Why is it? Can it be on account of 
the fact that at least up to the present time, the public 
has not seemed inclined to accept the negro seriously as 
a singer, outside of vaudeville and the cabaret. 

I remember that about twenty years ago, there used to 
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be in Boston a band of negro musicians. If my recollec- 
tion is right, there were seven men; one cornetist, one 
clarinetist, one double bass and four violinists. The five 
string players all sang. There was not a bad voice amony 
them and the music they produced, often in excellent four 
part harmony, was some of the best quality that I have 
ever chanced to hear on .the streets. I wonder what has 
become of them or if they have had successors in the Hub. 


* * * * * 


It may be that the “Star Spangled Banner” played on 
two banjos with an accompaniment of a rickety piano and 
“drums and traps” is patriotism. Again maybe it is not. 
The proprietor of a place where anything like that is 
allowed, ought to be arrested, sentenced to buy at least 
five hundred dollars worth of Liberty Bonds for the first 
offens: and interned for the balance of the war on the 
second. Byron Hace. 
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Another Kind of Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


Another kind of Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford has been 
unearthed. This time it is not an unscrupulous manager, 
but the proprietor of a “would be” music school on the 
East Side, New York. 

Hearing that there was a vacancy for a piano teacher, a 
reliable teacher, with her credentials, journeyed to the 
school, intending to apply for the position during the sum- 
mer months, when her work was slack. She was conducted 
into the proprietor’s office (carpeted with oilcloth) and told 
to wait. After several minutes the. gentleman appeared, 
rubbing his hands together (Uriah Heap style), and un- 
wisely proceeded to tell her the workings of the school. 
The lessons were twenty-five cents for one half hour. 
Later, he imposed upon the parents of the child by inform- 
ing them that Johnny should have a full hour at fifty 
cents. When the meteir complained, she was told that he 
was “very talented.” Nine times out of ten the scheme 
worked. He went on to say that they took in $40 a day 
and were expanding rapidly, 

The teacher asked what salary she would get for teach- 
ing three and a half hours a day, and was very frankly 
told the large sum of one dollar. But that was not all; she 
would receive more later, and have her picture in the music 
papers, with big write-ups. Seeing that the whole makeup 
of the man was a fraud, she waited to hear no more, but 
left. On her way out she met another teacher (the only 
other, by the way), who asked her if she had accepted the 
position. After hearing her opinion of the school, he in- 
formed her that he was getting $1.75 for three hours’ 
teaching, but he was going to open a school across the 
street and take over 200 of his employers’ pupils with 
him. Why didn’t she stay for a few ays and go with 
him, taking what pupils she could with her? 

At the present time the two schools are being run. It 
seems contemptible that the poor, ignorant class of people, 
who perhaps are sacrificing much to allow their children 
to take lessons, should be cheated by such scoundrels! Is 
there no way to put them out of.-business? 


“All Is Not Gold That Glitters” 


The above proverb may well be applied to gold medals 
given by a certain music school to some of its students. 
Not too close an examination of the medal is necessary 
to reveal the fact that the amalgamate shows a greater 
percentage of other metal than of gold. Further comment 
is unnecessary. . 


What’s in the Name? 


Is B. L. T. of the “Line O’Type or Two” fame writing 
for a little musical papet? Probably not, yet a writer for 
a small music paper in reviewing concerts signs “B. L. T.” 
Bert Leston Taylor, who made the “A Line O’Type or 
Two” column a classic in newspaperdom, must feel elated 
to see his initials at the bottom of articles in a small music 
paper! There may be many B. L. T.’s, it is true, but 
there is only one Bert Leston Taylor. 


A Question 
There are in this country over a thousand music schools. 
Why is it that so few have a really national reputation? 
Visitors in New York 


Among the musical visitors in New York Cit 
week were Joseph Goldstein, Joseph Goldsmith and 
de Veldor. 
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I SEE THAT— 


Teresa Carrefio died last week. 

Anna Fitziu has been engaged as a leading soprano with 
the Sigaldi Opera Company. 

Duss, conductor, is rapidly recovering from an 
operation. 

Last Sunday 10,000 heard the opening of the summer series 
of Central Park (New York) concerts. 

Annie Louise David had to decline an offer to tour with 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

They want Mrs. Edward MacDowell in the Antipodes. 

Edgar Stillman-Kelley received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws from the University of Cincinnati. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink is an honorary member of the 
Music Teachers’ Association of California. 

The Sokoloff Philharmonic Orchestra of San Francisco 
included eight women at its opening conceri, 

James B. O'Reilly expects -to sail soon for Europe with a 
hospital unit. 

Ester Ferrabini is spending the summer in her bungalow 
at Avon by the Sea, N. J. 

Isolde Menges is touring Canada. 

Frederick Heizer, Jr., has enlisted in the United States 
Navy. 

Kinsolving Musical Mornings series will open at the Black- 
stone, Chicago, November 6, 

Michel Gusikoff resigns as concertmaster of the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra. 

David Dubinsky is married. 

Kreisler will make three appearafices with the Kneisel 
Quartet. 

Philadelphia Orchestra subscribed $40,000 to the Liberty 
Loan. 

Mme. Carrejfio first brought MacDowell’s name 
phantly before the German musical public. 

David Bispham will teach this summer. 

Charles Wagner declares enormous offers of mediocre 
musicians is responsible for average manager's dis- 
honesty. 

There is serious internal dissension in the 
Oratorio Society over the conductorship. 

Philadelphia Musical Academy and the Hahn Conserva- 
tory of Music have combined. 

The New York Herald received over 600 compositions for 
its Patriotic Song Contest. 

Sousa does not play the piano. 

The New York Times states that Carrefio’s daughter, 
Emelita, is married to a brother of Mme. Gadski’s 
husband. 

General Pershing was given a rousing demonstration at 
the Paris Opéra Comique. 

Luca Botta has been engaged for the Columbia University 
opera season. 

London is enjoying opera under Beecham. 

In Chicago the Society of American Musicians will devote 
half its available funds to the purchase of Liberty 
bonds. 

Harold Henry will teach at his Chicago studios during 
the summer. 

The Michigan Music Teachers’ Association will meet June 
26, 27 and 28 

Montpelier (Vt.) Choral Society gave its seventh annua! 
music festival. 

Mme. Schnitzer will donate all receipts to the American 
Red Cross. 

Clarence Whitehill sang leading roles with three opera 
organizations last season, 

Reinald Werrenrath’s record of eighty-one concerts this 
season includes no broken or postponed engagements. 

Marguerite Kortlander, of Grand Rapids, teaches her 
pupils to be good listeners. 

Bertha Baur was a New York visitor last week. 

Campanini declares that if the native composer presents 
promising material, it will receive most careful con- 
sideration. 

Joseph Pache is holding a ten weeks’ course in Gratorio 
and song coaching in New York. 

The Nebraska State University celebrated its tenth annual 
music festival. 

Arthur Claassen has formed an orchestra to give six con- 
certs in San Antonio next season, 

Katherine Goodson and Arthur Hinton are enjoying life 
in Japan. 

Florence Easton Maclennan 
England. 

Belle Godshalk acted as judge in oratorical contest. 

The Artists’ Opera Association will be affiliated with the 
Metropolitan. 

A Theodore Thomas Orchestra has been incorporated. 

H. R. 
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AN EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW WITH CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI 


Specially Written for the Musical Courier by Charles E, Nixon 














Small in stature but large in accomplishment Cleofonte 
Campanini is today one of the most remarkable factors in 
music; ability and versatility linking with personality, to 
make him as prominent as he is potential among the world’s 
workers 

Characteristics essential to the director general of the 
Chicago Opera are diplomatic cleverness to meet and master 
the ecceitricities of “temperament,” the courage of a com- 
mander to meet and master difficulties instantly, ability born 
of knowledge to understand every detail of the involved 
business of grand opera from the orchestra pit to the back 
of the stage, with exact knowledge of music and musicians, 
and that rare speculative gift for working out a repertoire 
successfully. Those are Campanini’s distinguishing and 
distinguished qualities 

His active alliance with musical enterprises dates back 
thirty-seven years, commencing in his youth, for he still is 
in his prime. Graduating from a conservatory, still in his 
‘teens, he was given the desk of the first violin in an or- 
chestra; then merit placed in his hands the baton that has 
waved decisively over large orchestras of great cities in 
lands All th houses and concert halls of 
Italy know his work seasons he has directed 
opera in Parma, Milan, Lisbon, Covent Garden, 
Londen, Buenos Aires, et 

Ten years ago Oscar Hammerstein, that very enterprising 
individual, brought Campanini from Europe as a leading 
spirit to organize and conduct grand opera at the new Man- 
hattan Opera House in New York. To Campanini this ex- 
perience was as active as it was interesting. It furnished 
notable chapters to the history of music in New York. It 
was prolific in introducing new artists and advancing new 
operas; so that the ancient and noble but somewhat som- 
nolent art of grand opera became big, vital and progressive 
in the metropolis 

When the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company was or- 
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ganized with Andreas Dippel as general manager and Cleo- 
fonte Campanini as artistic director, the ideals that had in- 
spired the Manhattan enterprise were perpetuated in this 
new departure. Four years of activity, tireless as they 
were, did not find the Eastern end of the enterprise as 
successful as was hoped for, and it was concluded to con- 
centrate it on Chicago. The reorganization developed its 
real qualities as a progressive force and made possible the 
Chicago Opera Association with Cleofonte Campanini as 
general director, with full powers to act in every detail of 
the business. 

The responsibilities of his office were vastly multiplied, 
and he’was up and at them early and continuously. Fre- 
quently he would call orchestral rehearsals at 9 a. m., con- 
duct until 12:30 p. m., then spend an hour with his ad- 
jutant, Julius Daiber, going over correspondence requiring 
immediate attention. He is quite likely to direct for the 
matinee and is not averse to picking up the baton for the 
Saturday night performance if circumstances appear to 
warrant it. His corps of conductors have more rehearsing 
than absolute directing. However, nobody is kept merely 
“marking time” in the neighborhood of Campanini. When 
he is not in his office or taking a long, bracing walk (his 
only diversion) he is in his private box watching the per- 
formance, giving it study or planning new things. He is 
omnivorous for work, but never allows details to worry 
him outside of office hours. 

Just now Maestro Campanini is busy with many affairs, 
inasmuch as business with artists is now all carried on by 
correspondence; and then the heads of the technical de- 
partment are occupied in works about which he demands 
close knowledge. Every morning Stage Manager Engle has 
sessions, and the master scenic artist, Peter Donigan, is 
ever appearing with a new scene model under his arm, a 
peripatetic panorama. Then there is waiting for Campa- 
nini every morning and noon a new pile of correspondence ; 
but he goes at it without irritation, and the desk is cleared 
daily. Usually at this season Campanini has been sailing 
overseas, but this year he is here and “on the job,” as the 
phrase has it. As‘soon as he has disposed of the details 
in Chicago he will turn over everything to Herbert M. 
Johnson, the business comptroller, and settle down for a 
brief rest in Asbury Park, N. J. He rests in a crowd and 
enjoys the procession. This places him in close touch with 
the New York office, where John Brown is the manager; 
so it is believed that considerable of Campanini’s resting 
will be on the boats or trains of the Central New Jersey 
lines. 

Maestro Campanini greeted the representative of the 
Musicat Courter with a hearty hand clasp, cleared the 
room of visitors and squared himself to answer questions. 
Not to lose time he himself commenced : 

“My plans? Well, I have so many, perhaps a few may 
satisfy for present news. Plans are easy. It is results we 
are after. If you look up the records of the past season 
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of the Chicago Opera Association, you will find some. As 
you say in America: ‘Results are things that count. 5: 

MusicaL Courter: “It has been reported that you will 
widen the sphere of your operatic activities next season— 
in fact, double the length of it.” : 

Campanini: “Your calculation is correct. We will pay 
out considerable for railway mileage and our contracts with 
artists will be for nineteen weeks, instead of ten.” _ 

M. C.: “Isn’t that a rather daring innovation, consider- 
ing the times?” : ‘ 

Campanini (bristling a bit and raising his voice): “I am 
not afraid. Nothing risked, nothing gained. Besides we 
think that our expectations are very reasonable. If the ex- 
ample furnished by Chicago (which exemplifies the spirit 
midwest) is prophetic, we shall have good support. Our 
intention is to give better opera than ever before.” 

M. C.: “You seem to be getting the Chicago spirit. But 
the East is the East, and the West——” _ me 

Campanini (interrupting): “Never mind Kipling. A 
man named: Kipling, not the real Kipling, however, once 
submitted a libretto to me, and I did not know it was the 
unreal author until I read the sixth act. But that’s an- 
other story. Now as to the prospective tour. Last year 
Manager Charles Ellis of Boston took Geraldine Farrar, 
Lucien Muratore, and what was practically the Chicago 
Opera Company on tour, and I was musical director. The 
results were so satisfactory that we concluded to make a 
tour of our own. On October 15 the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation will commence a tour of the principal cities of the 
Mississippi Valley, going as far south as New Orleans. 
This will extend into November and the company will em- 
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brace Mme. Melba, Lucien Muratore, Amelita Galli-Curci, 
Giulio Crimi, Jessica Swartz, Giacomo Rimini, Alfred 
Maguenat, Vittorio Arimondi. We will travel on special 
trains, and the company, including orchestra, will number 
two hundred people.” ? 

M. C.: “You seem up to date in preparedness.” 

Campanini: “If you mean bookings and guarantees, we 
are getting on very well, thank you. Our Chicago season 
opens at the Auditorium November 12, and the season ad- 
vance sale is most encouraging. I cannot furnish you with 
the repertoire at this time, but it will include several im- 
portant revivals and possibly half a dozen new works, at 
least two by American composers.” 

M. C.: “And New York?” 

Campanini (with an expansive smile) : “New York looks 
promising to us and we are going to be good, very good 
to New York. We open our season there January 22 at the 
Lexington Theatre, and continue four weeks; after that 
we go to the Boston Opera House, with our old friend 
Charles Ellis. New York never has heard Lucien Mura- 
tore, nor Amelita Galli-Curci. From advance inquiry, in- 
terest is rife concerning them. Then there is Rosa Raisa, 
the young dramatic soprano; Giulio Crimi, tenor ; Giacomo 
Rimini, baritone, and others. As for French opera, we 
have a remarkable repertoire, and an enlistment of artists 
new to the metropolis but famed abroad. We have the 
pick of the Parisian favorites, that have up to this season 
refused alluring offers for engagements in America. The 
beautiful dramatic soprano, Marthe Chenal, of the Paris 
Grand Opera, another famed beauty of the Opera Comique, 
Genevive Vix (a lyric soprano, a creative cantatrice) and 
Charles Fontaine, dramatic tenor of the Paris Grand Op- 
era and Comique, who frequently has sung vis-a-vis to both 
these brilliant beauties of the French operatic stage.” 

M. C.: “Will Vanni Marcoux return ?” 

Campanini: “Your inquiry is friendly but early, We 
have most hopeful assurances that he will return. His 
term of war service has nearly run, and he has promised 
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to come to us. The same thing is true of Carlo Galeffi, 
the wonderful Italian baritone, who has been engaged and 
of on much is expected. 1 think Galeffe will be a sen- 
sation. 

. M. C.: “From time to time criticism has been aimed at 
impresarios for their supposed attitude toward the Amer- 
ican artist and the American composer.” 

Campanini (interrupting) :; “For criticisms we are direct- 
ors. Their path is not primrosed, nor is their occupation 
loving-cupped. I can say without violating confidence that 
the director welcomes judicious criticism or advice you 
m.i_ht call constructive. | am sure that Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
(the distinguished director of the Metropolitan Opera) 
has taken advantage of every real opportunity to give the 
native composer representations, and history has recorded 
the result, As for myself I have studied every score that 
has been submitted to me and have made it an object to 
sez the best that I could of the native composer. Last sea- 
son we had a revival of ‘Natoma’ and produced ‘Madeleine’ 
under the direction of its composer, Victor Herbert. This 
season I shall produce Henry Hadley’s three act opera, 
‘Azora,’ and Arthur Nevin’s one act opera in three scenes, 
‘A Daughter of the Forest,’ with special scenic surround- 
ings and casts of American artists. I had hoped to produce 
a third opera, but that is now problematical. I san say with 
all my heart to the native composer : ‘Give us material that 


looks promising, and it will receive most careful considera-, 


tion’ You know, and every critic knows that the produc- 
tion of grand opera is a doubtful, not to say a daring and 
dangerous speculation. I have heard it said that the late 
Charles Frohman offered to pay any one who could pick 
winning plays for him an annual salary of $100,000, Some 
one mght win a prince’s ransom by selecting operas that 
would leap into popularity over night. If popular plays are 
rare, the winning operas are far fewer.” 

M. C.: “Don’t forget the American artists.” 

Campanini: “The position held by the Chicago Opera 
Association in this respect needs no-defense. I have been 
told by one of the historians of music that no organization 
since the early days of the American Opera Company un- 
der the direction of the late Theodore Thomas had more 
native singers in principal positions and in ensemble than 
our own company. Our chorus school and ballet school re- 
cruit from native sources. As for principals, glance over 
the list of those who appeared with us last season: Ger- 
aldine Farrar, Mary Garden, Louise Edvina, Francis Mac- 
lennan, Florence Macbeth, George Hamlin, Marcia van 
Dresser, James Goddard, Cyrean van Gordon, Louis Kreid- 
ler, Myrna Sharlow, Allan Hinckley, Marguerite Buckler, 
Mabel Preston Hall, Hazel Eden, Myrtle Moses, Cora Lib- 
berton, Ralph Errole, Jessie Christian, Virginia Shaffer, 
Frances Ingraham and Clarence Whitehill.” 

M. C.: “You surely are entitled to rise to the playing 
of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’ Are you relying largely 
upon French operas for New York?” 

Campanini: “Not necessarily. We have a very compre- 
hensive list of French operas and a wonderful complement 
of French artists; but there are others. I am sure our’ 
offerings in all schools will be satisfying. According to 
reports from John Brown in New York our subscriptions 
are coming in much faster than we anticipated, considering 
the early date. The outlook is not only encouraging, it is 
satisfying.” 

M. C.: “Good morning.” 

Campanini: “Call again. In the meantime—wait, watch, 
and listen.” 


Theodore van Yorx Presents a Pupil in Recital 


Dorothy George, an exceptionally gifted pupil of Theo- 
dore van Yorx, gave a song recital at the Van Yorx stu- 
dios, 22 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, Tuesday 
afternoon, June 12, on which occasion she presented the 
following interesting program: “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 
voix,” Saint-Saéns; .“Traume,” Wagner; “I Love Thee” 
(sung in Scandinavian), Grieg; “Salome,” Brahms; “Si 
mes vers avaient des ailes,” “L’heure exquise,” Hahn; 
“Madrigal,” Chaminade; “Im Kahne,” Grieg; “Wiegen- 
lied,” Brahms; “Morning Hymn,” Henschel; “Leaves,” 
Zucca; “When I Bring to You Colored Toys,” Carpenter ; 
“Ah, Love, But a Day,” Beach. 

Miss George, who possesses a well trained voice of un- 


‘usual sweetness and purity, delighted the audience by her 


artistic singing. She was obliged to repeat two songs. 
Genevieve Moroney assisted at the piano. 


Novel Program at Sleepy Hollow Fete 


The Sleepy Hollow (N. Y.) Country Club has added re- 
cently to the beauties of its superb grounds a splendid open 
air theater. It was opened on the night of Memorial Day 
with a real Arabian Nights fete. Suspended from trees 
and mounted upon poles were strangely fantastic Persian 
lanterns. Little negro lads were garbed in bizarre Oriental 
costumes and carried equally exotic looking torches to light 
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Teaching “Listening” to Piano Pupils a New Idea 


The accompanying picture shows a class of piano pupils 
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of Marguerite Kortlander, of Grand Rapids, Mich. Miss 
Kortlander, who has been working out the idea of help- 
ing to make better listeners with Anne Faulkner. Obern- 
dorfer, of Chicago, meets 
with her pupils each week, 
when a regular program is 
presented with the aid of a 
phonograph. Mrs. Obern- 
dorfer has outlined a regular 
series of lessons for the 
younger as well as the older 
pupils, and this outline Miss 
Kortlander has followed for 
two seasons. Occasionally 
mothers are invited to the 
class and the teacher reports 
that the interest which this 
work has started has made 
practising far easier for the 
youthful students, while far 
better lessons for her have 
been the result 

The success of the idea has 
spread to the Student League 
of the famous St. Cecilia 
Club of Grand Rapids also. 

Mrs. Oberndorfer has sev- 
eral excellent piano teachers 
who are carrying on_ this 
work in various parts of the 
country. Many of them, as 
well as a number of others, 
are to be in Chicago during 
July and August to take a 
course of training in this 
work with Mrs. Oberndorfer 





folks to their seats, to which they were ushered by pretty 
little “usherettes,” who also were attired in the most ap- 
proved Bakst style. 

The program opened with several numbers by The Little 
Symphony, conducted by George Barrére, who also added 
some of his inimitable flute solos. Following this was a 
brilliant program of divertissements and solo dances by the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet. These two young dancers are 
among the finest in the world, and the artistic value of 
their conceptions, the perfection of their dancing and the 
gorgeous beauty of their costumes in the uncommonly fine 
setting provided by the Sleepy Hollow Club did much to 
advance the constantly growing prestige which is theirs. 


Clarence Whitehill to Summer at Spring Lake 


-——_——_ 


On May 18 Clarence Whitehill, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, completed a long and busy season with an 
appearance at the Buffalo (N. Y.) music festival with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor. His other May engagements included the fes- 
tivals at Springfield, Mass., Richmond, Va., and Oberlin, 
Ohio; he also sang at the final concert in the Portland, 
Me., Municipal Concert series. 

Mr. Whitehill has taken a cottage at Spring Lake, N. J., 
for the summer, where he expects to enjoy a well earned 
rest before preparing his programs for next season. 

This distinguished American singer had the unique 
honor of singing leading roles with three opera organiza- 
tions this season; in October he toured with the Ellis 
Grand Opera Company, appearing in Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Toledo, Ohio; Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Kansas City, Mo.; Fort Worth, Texas; Tulsa, 
Okla.; St. Louis, Mo., and Cincinnati, Ohio. Immediately 
after the close of that long trip Mr. Whitehill opened his 
season with the Chicago Opera Association, which con- 
tinued through November, December and January. His 
contract with the Metropolitan called for his services 
during February, March and April. Some of the operas 
in which Mr. Whitehill earned fresh honors were “Car- 
men,” “Siegfried,” Gétterdammerung,’ “Parsifal,” “Lo- 
hengrin,” “Tannhauser,” “Kénigskinder,” “Die Walkiire” 
and “Die Meistersinger.” 


Hageman’s Summer Studio 





Richard Hageman, the gifted and successful conductor 
and vocal coach and accompanist, is summering at Glencoe, 
Il., very near Ravinia Park (Chicago's famous operatic re- 
sort), where he has opened a studio for work with his large 
class of pupils during the warm months. Mr. Hageman is to 
wield the baton at the Ravinia opera performances, and 
therefore his summer will consist of more work than play. 
Many of the New York pupils of the master have followed 
him to Glencoe, and others expect to go there shortly. En- 
rollment is proceeding rapidly at the present time in the 


Hageman studio, where the learners feel that they receive 
the traditional and authoritative impetus from a musician 
who conducts grand opera, leads symphony orchestras, and 
has served as coach and accompanist for all the prominent 
opera and concert singers who have appeared in America 
for considerably over a decade 


Annual Final Concert at 
Cox College Conservatory 





At the annual final concert at the college auditorium 
ef Cox College and Conservatory, Atlanta, Ga., on Mon- 
day evening, May 28, the program is reported to have 
been the finest ever given in the history of the college 
The voice students were heard in arias in costume with 
acting and were well liked and all participants disclosed 
musical ability far above the average. The performance 
was given under the direction of Mildred Langworthy, 
the well known soprano and vocal instructor. 

The program was opened by Louise Mardre, who 
played the Strauss-Tausig “Valse Caprice’; Maurine 
Gostin of Macon, Ga., sang the “Air de Salome” from 
Massenet’s “Herodiade.” Grace Domingos, also of Ma- 
con, sang in costume “Vous dansez, Marquise,” by Le- 
mare, and “A Paris,” by Weckerlin. Genevieve Vorhees, 
violinist, played the Dvyorak-Kreisler “Indian Lament” 
and “Danse” by Georg Fr. Lindner. Miss Vorhees is a 
pupil of Mr. Lindner, the distinguished instructor and di- 
rector of the Atlanta Conservatory of Music. Effie Louise 
Walker, of Atlanta, Ga., sang in costume the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia.” Mary Bealle Stallings, pianist, pu- 
pil of Earle Chester Smith, played the Liszt “Rhapsodie 
Hongroise,” No. 2. Sara Sims, of Madison, Ga. was 
heard in three songs from “Lover in Damascus,” by Fin- 
den. Sara Mardre played the Liszt “Tarantella” and the 
program came to a happy conclusion with the scene of 
the second act of “Madam Butterfly,” sung by Hilda Hol- 
‘oway of Samson, Ala., and Grace Richards of Hopkins- 
ville, Ga. Mildred Langworthy furnished artistic accom- 
paniments. 


Edith Mason Sued fer Divorce 
Norman Mason, husband of Edith Barnes Mason, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has brought suit for divorce 
in the Supreme Court of New York State 


Unclaimed Letters 





Letters addressed to Conrad Rother and Mabel Daniels 
are being held for claimants at the Musicat Courter of- 
fice, 437 Fitth avenue, New York. 

Any information tending to place these letters in the 
proper hands will be appreciated. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





these is for a college in the South, and | VIOLINIST, teacher of Violin, Harmony, 


EXCEPTIONAL OCCASION — Well 


known concert pianist will rent at low 
figure his entire parlor floor, with private 
bath, exceptionally large rooms, most 
handsomely furnished, with or without 
Knabe Grand Piano, during July, August 
and part or whole of September. Ad- 
dress, 45 West 76th Street. Telephone 
Schuyler 3071 or Schuyler 6062. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—An opera 


and concert singer of international repute 
who has taught voice, harmony, conducted 
a choral society, and staged operas, both 
light and grand, desires a position in some 
first class institution as vocal teacher and 
coach, either for all or part of his time, 
with a desire for permanency. Advertiser 


has a general American college education, 

in addition to a thorough musical educa- 

tion, and has sung in the leading opera 

houses of the world. Correspondence 

confidential. Address “C. E. B.,” care of 

Hr aga Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
ork. 








WANTED—Two young ladies to take part 


of furnished apartment; use of piano, 
light housekeeping, reasonable, beautifully 
situated on Hudson, News York City. 
Address, “L. E. R.,” care of MusiIcat. 


Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
TWO FINE TEACHERS OF VOICE, 





women, preferably with Soprano or 
Mezzo-Soprano Voices, of excellent train- 
ing and ‘successful experience. One of 


essentially a Baptist. Salaries satisfac- 
tory. Also needed a teacher (woman), of 
Violin, Theory and Harmony for a 
Southern college; good salary. Address 
The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Macheca 
Building, New Orleans. 


Counterpoint and Composition, will be 
pleased to hear from College or Univer- 
sity in need of a thorough, competent 
teacher. Best of references. American 
Address “C.,” care of Musica, Courtrs, 
620 Orchestra Bldg., Chicago 




















JOSEFFY HUMES FOR RENT 





FOR RENT—Two beautifully furnished bun- 
galows (homes of the late Rafael Joseffy) at 
Schroon Lake, N. Y., baths, hardwood floors, 
porches, hot and cold water. Reasonable rent 


Apply to Helen Joseffy, Steinway Hall, New York 
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Aberdeen, 8. Dak.—Cordelia Lee and the Orpheus 


Club were the attractions which drew a large and enthusi- 
astic audience on Thursday evening, June 7. As her por- 
tion of the program the gifted young violinist’s numbers in- 
cluded the “Meditation” from “Thais” (Massenet), Kreis- 
ler’s “Caprice Viennoise,” Tor Aulin’s “Humoresque” and 
indante and allegro by Pugnani, Vitali’s chaconne, andante 
by Lalo, rondino by Beethoven, Kreisler’s “Tambourin 
Chinois,” the Orientale of César Cui, Wieniawski’s “Sou- 
venir de Moscow,” etc, Her accompaniments were played 
by Wilma Anderson Gilman. The Orpheus Club, under 
the direction of Professor E. W. Hobson, gave Cadman’s 
“Blizzard,” Buck's “Song of the Drum” and Grieg’s 


“Land Sighting,” accompanied by Ivor A. Thomas, The 
following day Miss Lee was heard again in Aberdeen, and 
then she left for Minneapolis, where, on June 10, she ap- 
peared as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra at a concert given at the United Norwegian Lutheran 
Church national convention 


WALTER GOLDE 


Accompanist of 


Mischa Elman (season 1915 - 16) 
Eleanor Gerhart (season 1916-17) 


and of 
Jacques Thibaud, 
Marcella Craft, 
Lucy Gates, 
Rosalie Miller, 
David Hochstein, 
Beatrice Harrison, 
Bogumil Sykora, | 
Roderick White, 
Evelyn Starr 


Is available for the 
whole or part of the SEASON 1917-1918. 


Address: Care of Musical Courier. 




















Boise, Idaho.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) : 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) as 

Chicago, Ill,—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) : 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Detroit, Mich.—Mrs. Herbert Alden and Madeline 
Alden recently presented a silk American flag to the 
Harper Hospital Boat, and dosing the ceremony which 
attended the presentation Harriet Story Macfarlane sang 
the “Brotherhood” hymn, words by Katherine Lee Bates, 
music by Abraham Ray Tyler, organist of Temple Beth EI, 
and the “Star Spangled Banner,” the D. A. Orchestra 
accompanying.——At the present time music consists prin- 
cipally of pupils’ recitals and several of the schools have 
presented recitals of unusual merit. The Ganapol School 
has been giving its recitals in the Hall and the 
ballroom of the Hotel Statler and the Detroit School of 
Musical Art has been using the Little Theatre. 

East Aurora, N. Y.—On July 7, Harriet Story Mac- 
farlane will give a recital for the Royenften at their an, 
nual gathering. ‘ 

Fresno, Cal.—A big Red Cross benefit performance 
of the opera “Pinafore” was given on May 28 at the White 
Theatre, Earl Towner taking charge of the musical end 
and Harold Hughes acting in the capacity of manager. 
The committee was composed of George Boswell, Chase 
Osborn, Jr., and Mrs. George H. Taylor. The cast, com- 
posed of some of the best amateur talent of Fresno, in- 
cluded Harold F. Hughes, Wallace Buchanan, Robert 
Maltman, A. A. Bowhay, Jr., Ellis Thorwaldson, Walter 
Markley, Harriet Bennett, Lurena James and Pauline 
Pelle. There were two large choruses of students from 
the high school music department and a large orchestra. 
According to all accounts the affair was a huge success. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—The annual convention of the 
Michigan Music Teachers’ Association will be held June 
26, 27 and 28 in the St. Cecilia Building. The St. Cecilia 
Society will hold “open house” Monday evening for all 
those who arrive early. Tuesday will be given up to 
Grand Rapids with an out-of-door program and a musical 
tea in the afternoon and a concert by Grand Rapids mu- 
sicians in the evening. Wednesday morning there will be 
papers of general musical inter@st, read and discussed by 
prominent musicians of the State. In the afternoon there 
will be a miscellaneous concert by State musicians and a 
lecture-recital by Ernest Kroeger. In the evening there 
will be a recital by Charles Trowbridge Tittman, baritone, 
of Washington, D. C. Thursday morning will be devoted 
to the business meeting and election of officers. Thursday 
afternoon there will be a miscellaneous concert and the 
convention will close with a piano recital by John Powell. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—An organ recital by Florence 
Schmidt, pupil of Adelaide Conte, assisted by Frances 
Jones, soprano, and Leona Thomas, violinist, was given in 
the German Evangelical Zion’s Church on June 17.——At 
a recent concert of the University Philharmonic Orchestra 
W. W. Norton, conductor, Paolo Conte, head of the organ 
and theory department of Wesley Conservatory of Music 
and a composer who is rapidly gaining recognition in mu- 
sical circles was the soloist. Accompanied by the orchestra 
he played the first movement of his concerto in G minor 
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Re-engaged Chicago Opera 
Company, season 1917-18, 


November to January. 





February, Lexington Theatre, 
New York. 





March, 1918, Boston Opera 
House (Chicago Opera). 
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and as encore rendered his “Song of the Meadow Brook.” 
Mrs. Conte did splendid work at the second piano during 
the rendition of the concerto. : 

Jersey City, N. J.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Lincoln, Neb.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Louisville, Ky.—The concert of the Monday Musical 
Club Chorus at the Y. W. C. A. on May 24 was an artistic 
success, the chorus, under the direction of Carl Shackle- 
ton, singing with remarkable taste and finish of style. The 
choral numbers were the “Spinning Chorus” from “The 
Flying Dutchman,” “Upward” (Marschner), “A Red, Red 
Rose” (Hastings), “In Our Boat” (Cowen), “Prayer” from 
“Boris Godunoff,” and the “Reapers’ Chorus” from “Eugen 
Onegin.” Lucile Bretney, the soprano soloist, came as a 
delightful surprise to the audience, as this was practically 
her first public appearance. She sang a group consisting 
of Woodman’s “My Heart Is a Lute,” “Pleading” (Elgar), 
“Ships That Pass in the Night” (Stephenson), and “Tis 
Spring Within Our Hearts” (Spross). Edward Hill, 
tenor, has long been a favorite and his singing revealed his 
beautiful voice and thorough training. He sang Homer’s 
“Requiem,” “Ashes of Roses” (Woodman), “Invictus” 


,(Bruno Huhn), “I Know a Lovely Garden” (D’Hardelot), 


and “A Rose Fable” (Charles B. Hawley). Both the so- 
loists were encored. The accompaniments were played by 
Catherine Sigler -——-The recital by Leone Ethelbert Daniel, 
at the Woman’s Club, on June 7, was largely attended, the 
audience giving every evidence of sincere appreciation. 
Mrs. Daniel has an extraordinary voice ranging to the F 


- above high C. Her extremely high notes are of a brilliant 


and exquisite quality, sung without effort and impressing 
the hearer by their purity and vitality. She sang Olympia’s 
Song from “Tales of Hoffmann,” the high E flat at the end 
being particularly fine: The warmth and color of her tones 
were revealed in Leo Stern’s “Spring Song” and Wilson’s 
arrangement of Carey’s “Pastorale” and ballads by Hewitt 
and Brackett showed the sympathy of which her voice was 
capable. She was assisted by Agnew Demarest, tenor, who 
has established an enviable reputation as an interpreter of 
German Lieder. He sang “Du bist wie eine Blume” 
(Schumann), “Der Doppelganger” (Schubert), “Minne- 
lied” (Brahms), “Night and the Curtain Drawn” (Fer- 
rata), “La Vie” (Horsman), “Ecstasy” (Beach), and “El- 
ysium” (Oley Speaks). The Horsman song was especially 
successful. With Mrs. Daniel he was heard in the duet 
from the garden scene of “Faust” and the quarrel duet 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Mrs. Daniel is studying for 
the operatic stage and promises to be a great success.—— 
A popular concert was given at Macauley’s Theatre, June 
12, for the benefit of the First Regiment, which attracted 
a large audience. The program was thoroughly enjoyed. 
Two choruses were sung by the Monday Musical Club 
Chorus, directed by Carl Shackleton; the Louisville Quin- 


and “Molly on the Shore” (Grainger). Sidney Myers, Jr., 
of the First Regiment, gave two violin solos, larghetto 
(Weber-Kreisler) and “Kuyawiak” (Wieniawski), accom- 
panied by his mother, Mrs. Sidney J. Meyers. Cecil Gor- 
don, contralto, sang Gluck’s “Divinities du Styx,” “The 
Young Warrior” (Burleigh), and “When Love Is Come,” 
a manuscript song by Patrick O'Sullivan, the composer play- 
ing her accompaniments. Mr. O’Sullivan was also heard in 
Chopin’s B flat minor scherzo. Clarence Wolff greatly 
pleased the audience with.a group of songs consisting of 
De Koven’s “Recessional,” “Heart's Ease (Willeby) and 
“The Trumpeter” (Dix). The patriotic features of the 
occasion consisted of a recitation, “The Little Regiment,” 
by Ida Goldsmith Morris, declaimed by her son, Emanuel 
Morris, in an effective “Uncle Sam” makeup, followed by 
a march by the Boy Scouts, who sang Gaynor’s “Salute to 
the Flag” and recited the “Scout’s Pledge to the Flag’2 The 
program concluded with patriotic airs played by the First 
Regiment Band, led by Harry S. Curry. A large sum was 
realized for the regiment. 

Mount Pleasant, Mich.—“In a Persian Garden,” music 
composed by Liza Lehmann, was presented by students of 
the Central State Normal School on June 8 in Normal 
Hall. Those participating were Helen Clarke Moore, so- 
prano; Gladys Bradner, contralto; George Edwin Knapp, 
tenor; Reese Farrington Veatch, baritone, and Hazel Ever- 
ingham, pianist. 

: wv Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue. 
E a Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue. 

San Antonio, Tex.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Schenectady, N. Y.—On Memorial Day a chorus of 
2,000 school children gave a program of patriotic songs in 
Crescent Park. They were accompanied by the High 
Schoot Orchestra of twenty pieces and by 100 children 
violinists from the school violin classes. The audience of 
over 2,000 people joined the children in singing “America” 
and “The Star-Spangled Banner.” The great chorus was 
led by Inez Field Damon, supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools. The program included “America,” “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” “America the Beautiful,” “God 
Speed the Right,” “Sail on, O Ship of State,” “Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean,’ “Old Glory,” “Salute to the Flag” 
and “The Star Spangled Banner.” , 

rbrooke, Quebec.—Klaire Dowsey, soprano, of 
New York, assisted by J. Albert Hurley, accompanist, gave 
an interesting recital here recently. iss Dowsey’s pro- 
gram included selections from “Madame Butterfly,” the 
“Mad Scene” from “Hamlet,” sung in French, as well as 
several other French numbers, and “Lonesome Tunes,” the 
contet folksongs gleaned from the mountaineers of Ken- 


tucky. 

South Orange, N. J.—Florence M. Robrecht, soprano; 
Lillian Jeffreys Petri, pianist; Paul Petri; tenor; Carl Al- 
bin Giese, pianist, and Anna M. Hettrick, reader, were the 
artists who participated in a musicale given for the benefit 
- the ay eked Society 28 oy rn Hospital. A 

joroughly enjoyable program ha nm prepared, openin 
with Raff's “Rigaudon,” ™ by Mr. Giese, wee vm 
gave Liszt’s “Gondoliera.” iss brecht sang “Elsa’s 


‘tet Club tip day the andante from Sinding’s piano quintet 
y 
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Traum” from “Loh in,” “Morni Wind”. (Brans- 
combe), “He’s Such a Lil’ Feller’ (Dichmont), “A: Spirit 
Flower” (Campbell-Tipton), and the other vocal numbers 
were songs by Strauss, Sinding and Homer, sung by Mr. 
Petri with splendid effect. rs. Petri contributed the 
“Rigoletto” Quartet ef Verdi-Liszt, and Mrs. Hettrick’s 
readings were “A Midnight Serenade” and “Lil’ Orphant 
srr 5 Pig audience of ee a — distinction 
estihed to its enjoyment with prolong plause. 
Springfield, Mass.—Charles M. Courbor, Springfield’s 
municipal organist, gave his first recital since his appoint- 
ment on June § before an audience numbering over two 
thousand people. So pleased were they with his offerings 
that he was compelled to repeat several numbers and also 


to add some selections as encores. His second recital will. 


be given on June 20. Through the generosity of Mrs. 
Harry W. Chapin, the entire series is to be thrown open 
to the public without charge. Mr. Chapin was one of the 
devoted patrons of music in this city and was largely in- 
strumental in having a great organ built in the new au- 
ditorium. He died a short time ago as a result of injuries 
received in an automobile accident, and Mrs, Chapin de- 
cided to ask that the series might be given as a memorial 
to him. Mr. Chapin was a member of the committee ap- 
pointed by the mayor to conduct the series, and Mrs. Cha- 
pin’s proposal was readily accepted, though nearly a thou- 
said season tickets had already been disposed of and the 
success of the series assured. r. Courboin will retain his 
position as organist of the First Baptist Church of Syra- 
cuse, coming to the city twice a month for ten months out 
of the year for his recitals. 


St. John, N. B., Canada.—Margaret Lindsay, teacher 
of vocal and instrumental music, gave an excellent pupils’ 
recital at her residence on June 7—Beryl Blanch gave 
an organ recital at Trinit urch on June 9 and the pro- 
gram, which was exceptionally well rendered, included 
works of Bach, Mendelssohn and Widor. Miss Blanch, who 
is a pupil of James S. Ford, organist of Trinity, and has led 
all Canada in the McGill examinations, graduated this 
month with the degree of Licentiate of Music. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The annual recitals in connection 
with the commencement exercises of the College of Fine 
Arts of Syracuse University, recently held, maintained in 
every respect the high standards which have been estab- 
lished in this institution and which have been ably fostered 
by Dean George A. Parker. Among the other events of 
the week was the Kum Back Kabaray, in which Alexander 
Russell, Morton Adkins and others celebrated in musical 
lines participated——Prof. Howard W. Lyman, director 
of the department of choral music in the university, has on 
several occasions directed the Community Chorus in the 
absence of Harry Barnhart, and has received high praise 
from many sources for his excellent work. He will doubt- 
less have a part in the work of community singing among 
the soldiers in the great camp of twenty-five thousand men 
now being established a few miles outside the city. He is 
also scheduled to deliver an address on “Community Sing- 
ing: Its Value to the Music Teacher” before the State 
convention of the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in Niagara Falls, June 26-28——-Prof. Raymond 
Wilson, the talented pianist and teacher of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, will give a recital on Tuesday evening, June 26, 
before the convention in Niagara Falls. Prof. Wilson is 
rapidly building a reputation for himself along recital 
lines——A new pipe organ of twenty-seven stops has been 
installed in the First Baptist Church Sunday School room 
and will be rented to pupils for practice purposes. There 
has been an insufficient number of organs available to meet 
the needs of music students in the city and this new in- 
strument with electro-pneumatic action, standard pedal 
board and modern accessories is a distinct acquisition to 
music instruction here. 

; bh N. Y.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue. 





A Word to the Wise 


One day last week two well known singers gnet quite 
by chance on West Forty-fourth street, New York, di- 


rectly in front of Tafel’s. One’ was rather plain looking 
but clad in such exquisite taste that she might have been 
singled out in a crowd as a well dressed woman. On 
the other hand, the woman with the attractive face was 
badly gowned and would pass easily for a commonplace 
type. . 

“What a smart frock you are wearing, my dear!” she 
remarked, after a word or two. “Where did you get it?” 

“From one whom I consider the best dressmaker in 
town,” responded the perfectly attired one, “from Mme. 
Tafel! This is one of her shops. Perhaps you have a 
moment to spare? Let’s go in tor a peep at her charm- 
ing display.” 

A few steps found them inside of the fascinating shop, 
where they were graciously received by its head—a little 
woman whose simplicity and courtesy are sure to win 
over prospective customers, even before a _ captivating 
frock is shown—a frock that is inevitably purchased. 

Quite frankly the visitor told Mme. Tafel that she 
didn’t want to purchase anything then. Nevertheless 
Mme. Tafel insisted upon showing some of the models, 
at the same time telling her that she didn’t need to buy 
every time she came into the shop—people were invited 
to look over the models. How different from other mo- 
distes! There are so many who turn up their noses in 
disgust the very moment a person hesitates about the 

rice. 

r And so, clinging sport suits were thrown over the chair 
back, cobwebby georgette afternoon frocks that would 
make anyone look well and distinctive ones for evening 
wear. In a word, gowns for all occasions—the stage or 
street. Each and every one had that individual touch of 
artistry that makes the Tafel gown so desirable. 

“Your frocks are wonderful,” said the unfashionably 
clad singer, “and I shall certainly come to see you in a 
week or so!” . 

“When you are ready,” Mme. Tafel replied, “I shall be 
glad to see you.” 

“A word to the wise is sufficient,” murmured the other 
singer as they departed. Let it be a helpful hint to other 
singers who are anxious to be well clad! 


MUSICAL COURIER 


SEVENTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL, 
MONTPELIER CHORAL SOCIETY 


The Montpelier Choral Society, Nelson P. Coffin, con- 
ductor, gave its seventh annual music festival on June 7 
and 8 at City i he angry Vt. The soloists were as 
follows: Caroline Hudson Alexander and Martha Atwood 
Baker, sopranos; Marie Morrisey and Cara Sapin, con- 
traltos; Lambert Murphy, tenor; Bernard Ferguson, bari- 
tone, and William Nye, bass. The society was assisted 
also by a selected orchestra, with Roland Huxley as con- 
cert master. Mrs. K. L. Cleaves was the official accom- 
panist. Two afternoon and two evening performances 
were given, and in spite of the stormy weather the at- 
tendance on each occasion was both large and enthusiastic. 
Indeed, the 1917 festival well mi be described as the 
most successful in the history of the choral society. 


Programs of the First Day 


The opening concert of the festival was the students 
orchestral matinee. The program was attractive, including 
Tacome’s suite, “Gitanilla, and selections from Offenbach, 
Drigo, Kalma, Kohler, Brahms and Weber. 

At the evening concert the program provided a brilliant 
miscellany of works, admirably performed by the choral 
pore the orchestra and four of the soloists. The con- 
certed numbers included Gounod’s waltz, “Light as Air,” 
by the society; a group of selections by the male chorus, 
and scenes from “Olaf Trygvasson,” by the orchestra, the 
society and the soloists. Mr. seephy, who figured as the 
principal soloist, sang Coleridge-Taylor’s beautiful aria, 
“Onaway, Awake, Beloved,” and a p of songs by Cad- 
man, Leoncavallo, Reichardt and Campbell-Tipton. Mme. 
Sapin sang Verdi’s “O don fatale;” Mme. er, Charpen- 
tier’s “Depuis le jour,” and Mr. Nye, Haydn’s “With Joy 
the Impatient Husbandman.” Encores were given each of 
the soloists, who were recalled repeatedly. The audience 
at the close of the program rose and joined the society in 
singing four verses of “America.” 


The Montpelier Evening Argus, June 8, contained a long 
and interesting account of the first day of the festival, 
from which the following excerpts, describing the suc- 
cesses of the several artists, are quoted: 


In the next number, “Onaway, Awake Beloved” from “Hiawatha's 
Wedding Feast,” Mr. Murphy was a revelation. By many who 
were familiar with his art much was expected from him, but in 
this superb tenor solo he completely demonstrated his title to fame 
and ded the expectations of the most critical, . . . pou 
another, also of attractive personality and an accomplished soloist, 
was the appreciation of the audience bestowed for her intelligent 
and excellent renditions of the solo numbers adapted to her. Mme. 
Sapin, for the first time solist here, acquitted herself admirably in 
the selection from “Don Carlos.” . . . “A charming person- 
ality” is a convenient phrase, but it can be used with exactness 
and sincerity in describing the first arance of Martha Atwood 
Baker, of Boston, in our midst. But while this feature served as a 
basis for first impressions, the effect of her ce was height- 
ened by a fine rano voice heard to excellent advantage in Char- 
pentier’s “Depuia le jour.” . . William Nye caught the spirit 
of the times in his rendition of Haydn’s “Spring” aria. His re- 
sponte to repeated encores was most happy. 


Friday’s Concerts 


The program for the Friday matinee was largely orches- 
tral, including selections for strings alone 2 vendsen, 
Strube and Komzak, and pieces by Mendelssohn, Sibelius, 
Jarnefelt, Smetana and Liszt for full orchestra. The solo- 
ists were Martha Atwood Baker and William Nye, each 
of whom sang a group of English songs with piano accom- 
paniment. After her group Mme. Baker was compelled to 
add three extra pieces. 

The evening concert was divided into two parts, the first 
of which was given over to the performance of excerpts 
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from Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “Elijah,” by the society and 
orchestra, with Miss Morrisey, Mme. Alexander, Mr. Mur- 
phy and Mr. Ferguson as soloists, In the second part each 
of the artists sang an operatic aria, as follows: Aria from 
the prologue to “Griseldis,” Massenet, by Mr. Murphy; “O 
mio Fernando,” from “Favorita,” Donizetti, by Miss Mor- 
risey; “Eri tu,” from “The Masked Ball,” Verdi, by Mr. 
Ferguson; “Bel Raggio,” from “Semiramide,” Rossini, by 
Mme. Alexander. final number, Eichberg’s inspiring 
“To Thee, O, Country,” was sung by the society. At the 
conclusion the audience joined in singing “The Star Span- 
gled Banner.” 

The Evening Argus remarks upon the final concert of 
the festival, in part, as follows: 

Bernard Ferguson, baritone, of Boston, as Elijah, was at his best, 
and all marveljed at his mastery of the theme, which can arise only 
from deep study and true feeling. The result was a rendition that 
was unsurpassed. Mr. Murphy, no less, was without comparison 
in his beautiful tenor solos and amply justified all that has been 
said of him heretofore. Caroline Hudson Alexander, of New York, 
one of the greatest oratorio sopranos of the country, was a revela- 
tion, and more finished singing has never been heard in this city. 
Marie Morrisey, contralto, of New York, won favor as much by 
her presence as by her beautiful vaicn . . . All united to 
create the impression that there was being given one of those in- 
describably perfect concerts, 
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APPLIED HARMONY 


An instruction book along ultra-modern lines for beginners or 
advanced students. Composition made easy. Send for circulars. 


CAROLYN A. ALCHIN, 1227 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles 
Marquis de Trabadelo 


4. rue Marbeut, Paris 
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Teaches {n Boston, Wednesdays, Steinert Hall. 


FREDERIC MARTIN Basso 


PUPILS IN SINGING RECEIVED MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 
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SCHOOL OF SINGING 
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MME. GIULIA VALDA 


The 
Philharmonic Society 


of New York 
1917=SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON=1918 


Among the soloists already Cog the iy ied tg 
season are aot Hofmann, Pablo 
Julia Culp, Guiomar Novaes, Johanna Gadski, = Manen, 
Carl Friedberg and Percy Grainger, 

During the 1917-1918 season a Beethoven-Brahms Cycle 
of three concerts will be given — “- include the 
“Ninth” choral symphony of Beethoven. These concerts 
will be part of the regular Thursday, Friday and Sunda 
series for which subscriptions are now egostved. 
The Cycle will be given in conjunction “iT e Oratorio 
Society of New York. 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
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Certified Perfield Exponents 
to Teach at Lake George 


Margaret Gregg and Wilhelmina Grant are two repre- 
sentative teachers of the Effa Ellis Perfield work. These 








MARGARET GREGG, 
Certified teacher of the Perfield System. 


two young women are certified teachers and will hold 


classes for teachers and children at Bolton’s Landing, Lake 


George, N. Y., during the months of July and August. 
Miss Gregg is a singer at St. John the Evangelist Church, 
and Miss Grant is an organist from Ottawa, Canada, and 
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WILHELMINA GRANT, 
Certified teacher of the Perfield System. 
late organist of the Grace M. E. Church and Simpson 
Church, of New York. 


John W. Frothingham, Jr., 
to Manage Prize Winners 





By special arrangement with the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, John W. Frothingham, Inc., has under- 
taken the management of the three winners of the national 
contest for young American artists. The awards were 
made during the recent biennial meeting of the federation 
held in Birmingham, Ala., the successful contestants in the 
different classes being Marie Loughney, contralto, of Lans- 
downe, Pa., Solon Robinson, pianist, of Kansas City, Mo., 
and Graham Harris, violinist, of Chicago. 

The clubs belonging to the federation are standing be- 
hind the Frothingham management in offering agreements 
to these talented beginners in the concert field and already 
a goodly number of appearances are promised them the 
coming season. 

Miss Loughney is American born, of course, and received 
all of her musical education in this country. Already she 
has had a number of successful concerts in the Eastern 
States and has sung in opera as well, Suzuki in “Madame 
Butterfly” being one of the roles in which she appeared. 

Although a native of Texas, Mr. Robinson has resided 
in Kansas City for several years. His annual recitals there 
have attracted attention and it is said that he received 
much encouragement from Mme. Carrefio after she heard 
him play. He has just reached his majority and his attain- 
ments would indicate a successful career. 

Graham Harris, a New Englander by birth, is now 
claimed by Illinois, since he is a member of the Chicago 
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Symphony Orchestra. He formerly played with the New 
York Symphony. He is an accomplished pianist as well. 

The three young artists have been booked together in 
several club courses. 
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Christine Miller, Soloist With Male Chorus 


Friday evening, June 5, in Carnegie Music Hall, one of 
the finest concerts of the season was given by the Pitts- 
burgh Male Chorus, James Stephen Martin, director, and 
Christine Miller for the benefit of the Schenley Farms 
Auxiliary of the Red Cross. 

The program was opened by a Hollins concerto overture 
in C minor played by James W. Cheney, Jr., organist of 
the First Baptist Church. The numbers used by the male 
chorus were three Greek songs by Edward Elgar, which 
were sung in artistic style, Miss Miller following with 
three old Scotch melodies, “Afton Waters,” “Charlie Is 
My ‘Darling’ and “My Love’s a Lassie.” The first part 
of the program was ended with “The King and the Bard,” 
by Hegar, in which a quartet composed of members of 
the chorus did very nice work. 

The second part of the program began with three num- 
bers by the chorus, all of which were catchy and sung in 
excellent taste. The second song of this group, “Killar- 
ney,” in which H. T. Ashem, a tenor, had the solo part, 
had to be repeated. Miss Miller then sang “Adieu Forets,” 
from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” which was preceded 
by a short synopsis of the aria. The next group of songs 
which was sung by the chorus consisted of a “Russian 
Bargeman’s Song,” “They Cannot Kill the Soul” and 
“Prayer of Thanksgiving.” These numbers were all ren- 
dered with excellent interpretation. The “Prayer of 
Thanksgiving” was quite fitting to the occasion and sung 
with deep feeling. In this number the chorus did some 
pianissimo work that was beautiful. Miss Miller followed 
with a group of songs, “Lullaby” and “Daybreak,” com- 
posed by Eugene C. Murdoch and dedicated to her, and 
De Koven’s “Recessional.” The program closed with a 
group of songs consisting of the national airs of the Al- 
lies. In this group “Rule Britannia,” in which Fred G. 
Rodgers sang the solo, was a stirring number and neces- 
sitated an encore; others which were especially liked were 
“March of the Men of Harlech,” “War Hymn of Gari- 
baldi,” in which Mr. Heck sang the solo, “Hymn of Free 
Russia,” Miss Miller singing the solo, and “La Marseil- 
laise.” Miss Miller sang the verses to this stirring French 
hymn in such style that it had to be repeated and on the 
second time brought the entire audience to its feet. In the 
closing number, “The Star Spangled Banner,” Miss Mil- 
ler’s clear, high tone near the end of the number was 
heard distinctly above the entire audience and gave an ex- 
cellent finish to the concert. 

Earl Mitchell, who furnished Miss Miller’s accompani- 
ments, proved himself the thorough artist. 


Haydn Choral Union Gives Closing Concert 


Friday evening, May 31, the Haydn Choral Union gave 
its closing concert for the season, assisted by the Bellevue 
High School Girls’ Glee Club and the Emsworth Choral 
Society. The soloist for the evening was Louis Edgar 
Johns, composer-pianist. 

The program opened with “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
sung by the combined chorus and audience. The Ems- 
worth Choral Society, which is still in its infancy and is 
struggling hard for new members which are badly needed 
in the male section of the society, sang “The Miller's 
Wooing.” The Girls’ Glee Club sang Grieg’s “In a Boat” 
and Coenen’s “Lovely Spring.” The combined chorus sang 
a setting of “America” by A. D. Liefeld, a local musician 
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© Mishkin, New York. 
ANNA FITZIU, 
Soprano, who is enjoying tremendous success as a member of the 
Bracale Opera Company in Venezuela, this being her third engage- 
ment with this organization. This splendid artist has been engaged 
as leading soprano with the Sigaldi Opera Company for the season 
of opera which that organization will give in Mexico City next 
season, beginning in September. Miss Fitziu will sing Desdemona 
on the opening night, with Zenatello as Otello in Verdi's opera 
of that name. During the season she will sing the a gy soprano 
roles in “Manon,” “Tosca,” “Faust,” “Boheme,” “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” “Manon Lescaut,” “Goyescas,” ete, 





of marked ability. The Haydn Choral Union gave as their 
part of the program Mendelssohn’s “The First Walpurgis 
Night.” This was given in good style and ~ opportunity 
for local soloists to show their ability, Mrs. George Bar- 
ricklow, contralto; John C. Ussher, tenor, and George J. 
Shaffer, baritone, all doing their allotted parts in good 
style. 

Mr. Johns, the pianist, impresses one as a poet, judging 
by his interpretations of the Liszt numbers and his own 
composition. 


J. Warren Erb Presents Indian Pupil 

Thursday evening, J. Warren Erb, teacher of piano and 
voice, gave a pupils’ recital in the blue room of the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel. At this recital Kathryn Fite, a Cherokee 
Indian, was presented, giving several numbers pertaining 
to the customs of her tribe, in native costume. Miss Fite 
is a graduate of the St. Louis University and displayed 
wonderful talent as an elocutionist. Her Indian name is 
“Kamanah,” which means in English “Cherokee Butterfly.” 

Fourth Annual Spring Music Festival 

Thursday evening the fourth annual spring music fes- 
tival of the Pittsburgh public schools was held in the Ex- 
position Building. Two programs were presented, a 
chorus of 1,000 children and an orchestra of 100 composed 
of school children taking part. 

Both the afternoon and evening programs were long but 
rendered in good style and showed much pains had been 
taken by Mr. Earhart and his teachers for the success of 
this festival. ‘ 


Notes 
John B. Siefert, one of Pittsburgh’s popular tenors and 
vocal teachers, gave his annual pupils’ recital in Carnegie 
Lecture. Hall Friday evening, June 8, presenting about fif- 
teen students, some of whom show promise of a bright 
future, 
Tuesday evening the Pittsburgh Musical Institute pre- 
sented a number of students in a very pleasing wee 
H. E. 


Howard Potter’ s New Activities 





Howard E. Potter has severed all connections with 
Musical America and will devote his time to Cuyler Black, 
the American tenor, and to special work for Manager 
Charles L. Wagner, and Mme. Galli-Curci. 








Pictures of 


Rafael Joseffy 
For Sale 


Photographs of Rafael Joseffy, two 
sizes ($3 and $5) taken two weeks 
before the great artist’s death. 

Also plaster casts of Joseffy’s hand 
for sale. Apply to Helen Joseffy, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Klibansky Pupils Still Busy—Odé Akin’s Success 
—Capouilliez’s Summer Singing—Madeline 
Hanson, Promising Singer—Zoé Cheshire 
Plays—Eddy Plays Novelties 





Klibansky pupils have appeared recently in various con- 
certs as follows: 

Betsy Lane Shepherd sang at the patriotic meeting, 
Brooklyn, when the audience numbered more than 5,000 
people. After her very successful appearances at Willow 
Grove Park, Pa., she was engaged for the Chautauqua 
concerts during August. 

Ottilie Spencer gave a song recital in Birmingham, Pa. 

Gilbert Wilson and Alvin Gillett sang at a concert for 
the Woodmen of the World at Elizabeth, N. J., and Mr. 
Gillett for the Y. M. C. A. Choral Society of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Klibansky has started summer courses at his stu- 
dio, 212 West Fifty-ninth street. . 


Odé Akin’s Success 


Odé Akin, who has been a pupil of E. Presson Miller, 
the well known singing teacher, Carnegie Hall, for some 
time, gave a song recital at Houston, Tex., recently, with 
notable results. Her voice, a clear high soprano of bird- 
like quality, delighted both the public and press. The critics 
of the most prominent Houston papers declared her con- 
cert to be one of the finest ever given by a young singer 
in that city. .Miss Akin’s program presented both old and 
modern composers. She possesses, besides a_ beautiful 
voite, excellent interpretative ability and a charming per- 
sonality. 

Miss Akin is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs, John I, 
Akin, well known in Southern social circles. She expects 
to return to New York to continue her work with Presson 
Miller, who is the teacher of so many prominent singers 
and teachers throughout the country. 

Mr. Miller plans to spend the summer in and near New 
York, teaching, and lays special emphasis on this summer 
course of instruction. 

Capouilliez’s Summer Singing 

F. Reed Capouilliez, the bass-baritone, has been engaged 
to lead the singing at the Congregational Church of North 
New York, T, W. Springmeyer, a young, progressive and 
skillful musician, organist, during July and August. His 
singing invariably gives real pleasure, such is the quality 
of his voice and the emotional and intellectual ability be- 
hind it. He may unite with an instrumentalist in a recital 
at Aeolian Hall in the early autumn. 


Madeline Hanson, Promising Young Singer 


Madeline Hanson, a promising young singer, created 
considerable favor recently when he sang at a benefit con- 
cert at St. Agnes’ Academy, New York. Miss Hanson 
completed her program by singing “The Star Spangled 
Banner” in costume, which roused her hearers to much 
enthusiasm. The singer possesses a lovely soprano voice 
that is used with marked grace and charm. She was ably 
accompanied at the piano by Lottie McCord. 


Zoé Cheshire Plays for Red Cross 


Zoé Cheshire was among the artists who have their ser- 
vices at a concert by the Bloomingdale Auxiliary of the 
American Red Cross recently. On July 3 Miss Cheshire 
will assist at another of these Red Cross benefits to be 
given at the Auditorium, Ocean Grave. She resigned re- 
cently from the faculty of the Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sical Art 

Harold Cheshire, the harpist’s brother, known on the 
stage as Harmon Cheshire, has enlisted for service in the 
British Army. He is the second son of the late John 
Cheshire, the harpist and composer. 


Clarence Eddy Plays Novelties 


Eastern friends of Clarence Eddy, now in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., organist and musical director of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Oakland, hear with interest of his play- 
ing of Gordon B. Nevin’ s new suite, “Sketches of the City, 
at the close of the evening service of June 3. “Dreams,” 
by Stoughton, and pieces by Debussy are also on the Eddy 
church programs. The church advertises him, at the bot- 
tom of the card announcement, thus: “Special Music, with 
Clarence Eddy, World-Famed Organist, and the Coast’s 
Finest Quartet.” 

Grace Kerns and John Barnes Wells 
at Newark Concert 





Under the direction of Grace Leeds Darnell, the Bar- 
ringer High School Glee Clubs gave an excellent per- 
formance of Hadyn’s “Creation” in Barringer High School, 
Newark, N. J., on Friday evening, June 8, before a large 
and interested audience. The work throughout was de- 
serving of unstinted praise, showing as it did the result of 
careful training and earnest application on the part of 
instructor and pupils. The assisting artists were of the 
best; Grace Kerns, soprano; John Barnes Wells, tenor, 
and Tom Daniel, bass-baritone. Miss Kerns’ beautiful 
voice was heard to advantage in her solos, “With Verdure 
Clad” being sung with remarkable beauty of tone and 
those splendid qualities which invariably characterize the 
work of this sterling artist. Mr. Wells is a favorite with 
Newark audiences, having appeared there frequently, and 
his fine singing on this occasion not only strengthened his 
popularity, but added to the list of his admirers those who 
had not heard him prev iously. Mr. Daniel is a Newark 
teacher, but he is heard in public only occasionally. This 
is Newark’s loss, for Mr. Daniel possesses a full and rich 
voice of extended range. His singing is marked by clear 
enunciation and beautiful quality of tone. The accom- 
panists were Mabel L. Baldwin and Ralph Reichenthal, 
and Miss Darnell also played the organ accompaniments 
for the soloists. 
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AGIDE 
JACCHIA 


Distinguished Musician 
and conductor writes 
as follows concerning 





ason k Hamlin 


PIANOS 


MASON & HAMLIN CO, 
Gentlemen: 
Let me express to you my 
admiration for your pianos, 
which have the most beau- 
tiful tone qualities of any | 
know. I congratulate 
you on these unequalled 
instruments. 
Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Agide Jacchia. 
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PHILADELPHIA GRADUATIONS 


Orchestra Subscribes to Liberty Loan—Prominent 
Schools to Combine—Rosenblatt and 
Jacobinoff in Concert 





lhe Philadelphia Orchestra Association has subscribed to 
Liberty Loan the sum of $40,000 from its endowment 
d.’ This investment was made possible by the recent 
pletion of an additional fund of approximately $150,000, 
bringing the endowment fund to approximately 


inn 


Prominent Schools to Combine 


announced that the Hahn Conservatory of Music 

he Philadelphia Musical Academy have combined their 

ce It is expected that this merger will produce much 
ditional efficiency in the various teaching sections of the 
wanized institution. The new school will be located in 
uilding at present occupied by the Philadelphia Musical 
lemy. This building is now undergoing extensive alter- 

and additions 


Cantor Rosenblatt and Jacobinoff in Excellent Concert 


Before a thoroughly enthusiastic audience, Cantor Rosen- 

tt and his famous choir from the Ohab-Zedek Syna- 
wue, New York, assisted by Sascha Jacobinoff, presented 
extremely interesting recital at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, this city, on Tuesday evening, June 14. The work 
f the cantor has received much noteworthy commendation 
the pawes of the Musicat Courter on several occasions 

in the past, hence a review of his art would in this par- 
icular instance be but repeating that deserved praise which 
already has been given. Suthce to say, Rosenblatt com- 
pletely won the audience in this instance and the choir from 
ihe Synagogue made a deep and lasting impression upon 
every one. ~In commenting upon the work of Sascha 
Jacobinoff it may be of interest to note that this young 
artist played in a manner that left nothing to be desired, 
his violin excellence, tonal volume, and complete mastery 
of nuances stamping him and firmly establishing him in the 
of true and mature virtuosity. The concert was in 


realm 
aid of Jews suffering through the war and $25,000 were 
realized for the cause. The program is herewith appended : 
The Star Spangled Banner ;” “Largo,” organ and violin 
olo (Handel), Sidney A. Baldwin and Sascha Jacobinoff ; 
Attoh Niglesso” (Belser), Cantor Rosenblatt and choir; 
Ubnocho Yomar” (Roseublatt), Cantor Rosenblatt, choir 
ind organ; “Elohai Neschomoh” (Rosenblatt), Cantor 


Rosenblatt and choir; “Kol Nidre” (Bruch), “Wiegenlied” 
(Rewer), “Zigeunerweisen” (Sarasate), Sascha Jacobinoff ; 
El Mole Rachmim” .( Rosenblatt), Cantor Rosenblatt, with 
organ, piano and violin, “Min Hamezar” (Wohl), Cantor 


Rosenblatt, choir and organ; “Yaale” (Wohl), Cantor 
Rosenblatt and choir; “Wli Yerusholaim” (Rosenblatt), 
Cantor Rosenblatt 
Coombs Conservatory 
Commencement exercises of the Coombs Broad Strect 
Conservatory of Music were given recently at the Acad- 
emy of Music, this city. The large audience in attendance 


lisplayed enthusiastic appreciation of the numbers, and 
bestowed minute attention as the following creditable 
program was offered: Overture “William Tell” (Rossini), 


} 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, No. 1, under the 
direction of Gilbert Raynolds Coombs; concerto, op. 25, 
for piano and orchestra (Mendelssohn), Helen Anna 
Raymond; concerto, op. 69, for piano and orchestra 
(Hiller), Nellie Violet Diefenderfer; concerto, op. 54, 
for piano and orchestra (Schumann), Elnora Frantz; 


larghetto (Nardini), presto by forty 
violin students under the direction of William Geiger, 
Mus. Bac.; concerto, op. 16, for piano and orchestra 
(Grieg), allegro molto moderato, William Henry Mooney; 
adagio, allegro moderato molto e marcato, Josef Wilhelm 
Noll; conferring of degrees and presentation of diplomas 
certificates, Gilbert Raynolds Coombs; march “La 
Saba” (Gounod), conservatory symphony or- 
chestra; Virginia Snyder was the accompanist. 

I'he degree of Bachelor of Music was conferred upon 
Elnora Frantz, while diplomas and certificates were 
awarded to thirty-seven students of the various depart- 
ments, including piano, voice, theory, organ, teachers, and 
public school music supervision. 


Philadelphia Musical Academy 


The Philadelphia Musical Academy closed the present 
eason with an excellent commencement concert on June 


(Bach), ple ved 


and 
Reine de 
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14, at Witherspoon Hall. 
The program, artistically 
arranged, was rendered 
with an unusual wunder- 
standing that proved very 
commendable. Evelyn 
Louise Massa played the 
first movement from the 
Grieg concerto with fine 


feeling and much assured 
technical skill. This same 
may be said of Margaret 
Whitecar’s work in Mo- 
zart’s concerto in D minor. 
The balance of the program 
was made up as follows: 
“Torch Light Dance” (Ru- 
binstein), orchestra; scherzo 
B flat minor (Chopin), 
Margaret Parvin; ballade 
(Reinecke), Emily F. Tur- 
ner; piano, nocturne F 
sharp major (Chopin), 
etude de concert (MacDow- 
ell), Margaret Jane Alcorn; 
distribution of diplomas, 
teachers’ certificates, gold 
medals; wedding procession 
(Rubinstein), orchestra. 
Certificates were awarded 
to twelve members of the 
teachers’ department, eight 
in the piano department, 
seven in the public school 
music training class, three 
in the theory department, 
and one from the organ di- 
vision of the institution. 


of her friends. 


Hahn Conserv: 
Conse atery Mexico City next fall. 


With a school orchestra 


Ester Ferrabini, operatic soprano, is spendin 
One picture shows her alone and the other with her little daughter, Elsa (at the left), and some 
Mme. Ferrabini: will be one of the leadihg sopranos of the Sigaldi Opera season at 
Her husband, Agide Jacchia, is now meeting with fine success as conductor 
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ESTER FERRABINI AT AVON-BY-THE-SEA. 


the summer at her bungalow in Avon-by-the-Sea. 


of the Boston Symphony “Pops. 





of fifty pieces and many 

talented pupils, the Hahn Conservatory of Music gave its 
final recital of the current season at Witherspoon Hall. 
Ihe large audience present was deeply appreciative and 
thoroughly interested in the ensemble as well as the solo 
work of each student as he or she a ed upon the 
platform. The school orchestra, under the able direcucu 
of Frederick Hahn, played remarkably well. The over- 
ture “Oberon” from Weber, likewise Bethoven’s sym- 
phony, No. 1, in C major, were particularly well given. 
Cariton Cooley played Wieniawski’s violin concerto, No. 
1, in D sainor, in a very attractive manner, while Edna 
Barber, soprano, and Fr. Edward Oerth, the pianist, were 
liked in the exposition of the numbers selected. Eight 
Students received certificates and sixteen were awarded 
medals for proficiency in various departments during the 
past scholastic year. G. M. W. 


Pittsburgh Music Festival 
Attracts Many Thousands 





This year's spring festival in Pittsburgh, which was held 
at Kaufmann Auditorium and which is an annual event 
attracting considerable attention in musical circles, gave 
an opportunity for many musicians to display their art. 
Among those who were heard were Vera Kaighn, Martha 
S. Steele, Mabel King, Hazel Peck, John B. Siefert, I. 
Kay Myers, Marjorie Keil Penton, Wilma Huff, Mrs. R. 
Hepner, Anthony M. Jones, Esther Havekotte, Clarissa 
Burkhart, Mildred Brown Harris, Ethel Wayne Marcus, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Edward Mayhew, Myrtle Holmes 
Bushong, Gertrude Heaps, Marion Chapin MacFall, Elsie 
DeVoe Boyce, Morton Rosenthal, Bella Nieman, Nazareno 
La Marca, Etta Cunningham, Edith Latimer, Eda Keary 
Liddle, Flora Steiner, Jean Gros, James Croft, Bertha 
Cope, Jean Schroeder, Alice Dacre Butterfield, Jessie 
Pringle, Tilly Bodycombe Hughes, Mrs. Frank Myler, 
Marion Faville, Lillian Belfield, Edgar Thomas, Vida 
McCullough McClure, Jane Packham Alexander, Minard 
Lozier, Lewis Husemen, Wilma Campbell, Jeanne Mahey, 
Emma Stucki, Ella Hersman, Edward Harris, Claude M. 
Brown, Sara Wheeler Scofield, Stanley Henry, J. Steele 
Jamison, Mildred Eiler, Charlotte Wagner Ziegler, Ruth 
Bowers Gibson, Athelia Averman Vogel, Edith White, 
Jacob Kwalwasser, Frederic Ayres, Gwilym Thomas, Ash- 
ley Brockett and Blanche Sanders Walker. During the 
week of the festival, the attendance totaled between five 
and ten thousand persons. 


Mme. Soder-Hueck to Teach 
Throughout the Summer 





Because of the many requests for her services 
throughout the summer by those who are unable to 
study with her during the winter months, Ada Soder- 
Hueck will continue to teach at her New York studios 
in the Metropolitan Opera House Building. As there 
are few vacancies left, those who desire to study with 
Mme. Soder-Hueck should apply at once. Many well 
known singers now before the public are the product 
of Mme. Soder-Hueck’s methods, and these, she, very 
rightly, deems the best proof of the excellence of her 
work. She teaches the famous Garcia method of bel 
canto singing. A number of professional singers who 
are coaching with her are delighted with the results she 
obtains, and concert and theatrical managers seek her 
studios for artists ready for engagements. 


Boice Pupils Sing Well 


Katherine Schweitzer, dramatic soprano; Edna Tog- 
genburg, lyric coloratura, and Umberto Piszni, tenor, 
recently sang operatic selections for a private audience. 
Miss Schweitzer is of handsome appearance and has a 
voice of fulness and wide range. She sang modern 
songs with excellent effect. Miss Toggenburg has a 
very extended range, reaching the high C sharp in 
“Caro nome” with ease, displaying a flexible, true so- 
prano voice, of much color and possibilities. Mr. Pisani 
has a real tenor voice, and sings with warmth. In 
the duets from “Carmen” and “Rigoletto,” sung with 
Miss Toggenburg, his voice sounded especially distinct- 
ive. These singers have been trained by Mrs. Henry 
Smock Boice, and sing with the style, clear enuncia- 
tion and understanding of real effects attributed to her 
artist-pupils. 


Arthur Shattuck Pleases Philadelphians 


That Philadelphia liked Arthur Shattuck when he 
played there for the first time last January is proved by 
the fact that he has been engaged for a recital in the 
series of Morning Musicales given in that city at the 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford under the management of Mrs. 
Harold Yarnall. The engagement is for a date in early 
February. 




















ings with fire and enthusiasm.—Morning Telegraph. 


oung woman of remarkable powers.—N. Y. Tribune, 


Be... of tone and skill in delivery —N. Y, Sum. 


i nteresting singer with genuine talent.—N. Y. World. 


os: soprano of clear resonance.—N. Y. Press. 
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oice of great freshness and charm.—N. Y. Tribune. 


greeable quality and attractive ways.—N. Y. Herald. 


ative of Wales, she gave folk songs of her own country 
and of Britain—N. Y. Times. 


nunciates clearly—N. Y. Herald. 
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Harold Land’s Busiest Season 





Harold Land, baritone, has had this year his busiest and 
most prosperous season, having filled over 100 important 
engagements and not being compelled to cancel ohe because 
of indisposition. He has appeared in recitals, concerts and 





HAROLD LAND. 


oratorios with notable success, and already has many re- 

engagements for next season. Besides his great activity in 

the concert field, he has a large class of advanced vocal 

students at his residence studio, Green Gables, Yonkers-on- 

Hudson. Mr. Land will continue next season as the bari- 

— of St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Avenue, New 
ork. 


Arthur Kraft Steadily Gaining Favor 





Arthur Kraft, concert tenor and oratorio singer, has 
been cnjoying so far the success of the 1916-17 season. 
Born in Buffalo, N. Y., he went to Chicago as a boy and 
remained permanently there. His progress has been rapid, 
and if success is to be measured by what the critics say 





ARTHUR KRAFT, 
Tenor. 


Mr. Kraft should be singing the entire season of 1917-18. 
The following comments were recorded in the Chicago 
papers after a recent appearance at Orchestra Hall: 
Arthur Kraft, the guest-soloist of the concert, provided a needed 
bit of contrast by his free, open, clean singing of the apostrophe 
to the watchman from Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise’: he was 
so successful here that he was asked for more, which he gave with 
Handel’s “Where’er You Walk,” singing this gem of sheer, pure 
beauty with lovely tone and expression, —F, D., Chicago Tribune. 


A young tenor with whose ‘glover work I had been heretofore 
unacquainted was heard in an aria from the “Hymn of Praise” 
and revealed a voice of great purity. He is quite master of all his 
vocal resources and possesses a mezza voce of lovely quality and 
charm. His gift for perfect enunciation is an added talent to his 
many attributes. I hope to have the pleasure “— hearing Mr. Kraft 
again and in a varied program. Rossini used to say tenors were a 
disease. Disagreeing, I should call young Kraft a panacea —Herman 
Devries, Chicago American. 

Arthur Kraft, a young tenor with an unusually fine voice, gave 
a beautiful performance of the aria from the same work. Later 
soloists could not be heard.—Edw. C, Moore, Chicago Journal. 


Mr. Kraft has already been booked for a number of 


concert and oratorio engagements for the 1917-18 season. 
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Lincoly, Neb., June 12, 1917. 


The fourth annual May Festival of the Nebraska State 
University was celebrated May 12 and 14 in the city audi- 
torium and the Temple Theatre. On Saturday, May 12, 
afternoon and evening, the auditorium was ablaze with 
Stars and Stripes, and memorable programs were given by 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Max Zach, conductor. 


University Chorus Scores 


4n Monday evening the University chorus, under the 
direction of Carrie B. Raymond, presented * ‘Hiawatha,” by 
Coleridge-Taylor, at the Temple Theatre, to a large and 
enthusiastic audience. A selected orchestra accompanied 
the soloists and chorus, who sang the beautiful music with 
a fe sense of tonality and musical insight. In spite of 
the fact that many of the male members of the Festival 
chorus had answered Uncle Sam’s call for enlistment or 
emergency farming, the work of the chorus was very ef- 
fective, showing again the patient, capable hand of the be- 
loved Mrs. Raymond. 


“The Geisha” at the Oliver 


Mme. de Vilmar and her pupils presented “‘The Geisha” 
at the Oliver Theatre, in which the story of a Japanese 
tea house was pictured with appropriate settings. A splen- 
did orchestra, under the direction of Prof. Jean L. Schae- 
fer, added much to the evening’s pleasure. 

So thoroughly trained were soloists and chorus that a 
professional air pervaded the entire performance. Mme. 
de Vilmar, as “O Mimosa San,” captivated all with her 
glorious voice and splendid action. Such achievements are 
only possible with years of training and:experience. Her 
support was good, many showing unusual talent. There 
have been many requests for a repetition. 


Robbins Voice Studio 


Louise Jeannette Misko, contralto, student with Edith 
Lucille Robbins, was heard in recital Wednesday night at 
Walt Music Hall. She gave a varied program and her 
rich contralto voice and distinct enunciation delighted the 
large audience assembled for the occasion. Her program 
was extensive, varied, and well chosen. 


May Hill Clutler Recital 


The climax of the recent recitals of Cotner University 
was given by May Hill Clutler, graduate pupil of Elizabeth 
E. Luce of Cotner. Mrs. Clutler gave a heavy program 
in a praiseworthy manner, her big mezzo voice completely 
filling the large auditorium. Possessing an admirable poise 
and a striking stage presence, her program gave pleasure to 
the large audience. 


University School of Music Notes 


The University School of Music, Willard Kimball, di- 
rector, has had a series of recitals of excellent quality dur- 
ing the month. Gladys Ditler, senior student, with Sidney 
Silber, gave a big program showing her to be highly gifted 
as a pianist. On May 29 occurred the graduate recital of 
Genevieve Rose, student with Hazel Kinscella. Miss Rose 
is satisfying in all respects. 

Lura Schuler Smith presented Martha Sleeper in senior 
recital Monday night, June 4. Miss Sleeper proved a bril- 
liant and talented pianist. Homer K. Compton, graduate 
with Howard Kirkpatrick, gave a senior voice recital that 
was a pleasure throughout. Another Kirkpatrick graduate, 
Frances Caldwell, was charming in a program which dis- 
played her lovely soprano voice to the best advantage. 


Cotner University School of Music 


The year’s activities at Cotner have come to a close with 
the commencement week of events. The two glee clubs 
have given a series of concerts throughout the State, get- 
ting return dates everywhere. The Luce Family Orchestra 
has filled about sixty engagements during the school year. 
The Cotner male quartet, with Rob Roy Hardin, reader, 
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has made a fine reputation. The Schumann-Heink Club of 
thirty-five members has given six programs of a high grade 
since their organizing in January. The College Orchestra 
has appeared in various “pe apes figuring prominently in 
the final concert. Edward S. Luce, dean of the school of 
music, maintains a high standard of excellence and the re- 
sult has been a prosperous year. Recent recitals were the 
undergraduate voice recitals by Alice Townley, contralto, 
and Nellie Christy, soprano, students with Elizabeth E. 
Luce, Miss Townley is the possessor of a remarkable voice 
of great range and rich quality. 

Miss Christy sang a program of much variety in a charm- 
ing manner. Miss Christy gave also a piano recital, being 
a student of Dean Luce of the School of Music. 


Lincoln Notes 


Many Lincoln teachers of music expect to conduct sum- 
mer classes this year. The University School of Music 
starts the summer term June 18 and continues for five 
wecks. Private instructors will remain in their studios un- 
til August. 

Bethany High School presented “The Bo’sn's Bride,” by 
Rhys-Herbert in the college auditorium under the supe: 
vision of Mrs. Wm. Reeves in a creditable manner 

Louise le Baron and Walter Wheatley were soloists, 
from Lincoln, at the Peru May Festival. 

. Vespersia Luce, who is with the Chicago Sextet, has 
left. for a Chautauqua tour of Colorado, Kansas, low a, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Montana and Wyoming. She is 
the violin soloist. 

Jean Schaefer has a large English orchestra organized 
for summer work. Many of the symphony players ar¢ 
members. = E 
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Friend and pupil of Scriabine, offers special 
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Franklin Cannon, Boston Pianist, 
to Teach at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 





Franklin Cannon, the well known Boston pianist, has 
announced the seventh season of his summer school for 
teachers and advanced pianists, to be conducted at James- 
town-on-Chautauqua from July 5 to August 18. 

During the past six seasons Mr. Cannon has taught 
teachers from seventeen different States, from Maine to 
California, who now represent his methods and are meet- 
ing with marked success. 

Mr. Cannon’s course in Tone-Technic is attracting wide- 
spread attention as a simple, direct and effective means for 
acquiring an interpretative technical equipment, and his 
teacher-pupils who use this system are enthusiastic to the 
extent that a number are to return this summer for their 
fourth and fifth sessions. 

New pupils wishing to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to study with Mr. Cannon are advised to make early 
application, as the number necessarily will be limited. 

Communications should be addressed to Christine Fuer- 
mann, secretary, Cannon School of Piano, Jamestown-on- 
Chautauqua, New York. 


Katharine Goodson in Japan 
The above picture shows Katharine Goodson and her 
husband, Arthur Hinton, standing at the base of the fa- 
mous “Daibutsu” Buddha at Kamakura, near Yokohama. 





KATHARINE GOODSON AND ARTHUR HINTON AT THE 
FEET OF BUDDHA. 


The colossal figure, of bronze, is fifty-six feet high; the 
eyes are four feet wide and the circumference of the 
thumbs is three fect, etc. It is the largest and finest work 
of its kind in Japan. Miss Goodson lately has completed 
an immensely successful tour of thirty recitals in Java and 
Sumatra. She will sail shortly from Japan for Honolulu 
and thence to the United States, en route for her home in 
London, 


Young French Singer’s Extensive Repertoire 





The familiar saying, “All work and no play makes Jane 
a dull girl” can no longer be applied to Hortense Dor- 
valle, the talented French dramatic soprano, who will 
take a vacation for the first time in three years and spend 
it at Arverne, L. I. The singer will lead the simple life 
and devote considerable time to outdoor sports during 
that time. Certainly this vacation will be a much needed 
one, inasmuch as the two previous summers were spent 
as a member of various opera companies in this country 
in perfecting her repertoire. This, by the way, is a most 
extensive one, including, as it does, both French and Ital- 
ian operas. Some in which she has enjoyed marked suc- 
“Faust,” “Aida,” “Trovatore,” “Gioconda,” 


cess are: 
“Ballo in Maschera,” “Forza del Destino,” ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Hérodiade,” “Tosca,” “Norma,” “Ernani” 


and “La Juive.” Three others she has recently added to 
her repertoire are: “Thais,” “L’Africaine” and “Otello.” 

Last season Mlle. Dorvalle did considerable concert work 
in the East, and already she has many return and new 
engagements for next season. Possessing, as she does, a 
voice of great beauty and volume, which she uses with no 
mean degree of art and skill, it is little wonder that this 
singer has never failed to charm with her singing. Her 
French and English songs are a constant source of pleas- 
ure to her audience, Within the last two months she has 
gained further recognition as a singer of patriotic songs 
in costume. 


Mabel Beddoe Under Friedberg Direction 





Mabel Beddoe, the Canadian contralto, has signed a con- 
tract with Annie Friedberg to manage her future concert 
engagements. Miss Beddoe is well known in this country 
and abroad, having had successful concert and festival ap- 
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pearances in the East and West, as well as the South. 
She has not alone achieved success through a beautiful 
voice, but also through het good musicianship, artistic 
temperament and attractive personality. 


A Head on Collision (That Might Have Been) 





It happened the other day on the Horseshoe Bend, near 
the C. K. G. Billings estate at Fort Washington, New 
York. Lada and her mother, Mrs. Schupp, were taking a 
spin it the dancer's new Packard twin six. In rounding a 
curve at about sixty miles an hour—for Lada loves to speed 





A MISS IS AS GOOD AS A MILE. 
Lada meets her manager, John W. Frothingham, bumper to bumper. 


—they all but dashed madly into agp W. Frothingham, 
the concert manager, and, incidentally, Lada’s manager, too, 
who was approaching from the opposite direction. Hap- 
pily, Mr. Frothingham had just stalled his engine. Lada, 
who is an expert chauffeur (or should one say chauff- 
euse?), applied the brakes with lightning speed and 
brought her car to a stop within an inch and a quarter, by 
actual measurement; of the Frothingham machine. Other- 
wise, with locked mudguards and headlights the two cars 
would in all probability have been thrown by the impact 
over the river bank down on the railroad tracks several 
hundred feet below 

That is the way in which an alert press agent would have 
liked to tell the tale, but the smiling faees of Mr. Froth- 
ingham and Mrs. Schupp, as caught by the camera, utterly 
defeated his purpose. Therefore, if the facts must be 
known, let it be said that the two machines chanced to 
meet in the region aforementioned. 

“Oh, Mr. Frothingham, what a fine chance for a story 
and a picture,” said Lada. “Back your car and then come 
straight ahead and we'll stage a fake collision and call it 
‘An Anxious Moment!’” 

And Mr. Frothingham, who is always ready to further 
the interests of his artists in any legitimate way, did as he 
was told. But he forgot that in “An Anxious Moment,” 
with death and destruction staring one in the face, a 
smiling —_ is not the usual thing. Mrs. Schupp 
likewise failed to register terror and dismay before the 
camera, and so a new title had to be chosen for the picture. 


Cuyler Black Booked for Tour 
With Mme. Sundelius 





Cuyler Black, the Ameriean tenor, has been booked for 
a short tour with Marie Sundelius of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. The cities to be visited are Boston, June 
21; Montreal, June 25 and 26; Buffalo, June 28; St. Louis, 
June 30, and Milwaukee, July 2 
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Anna Case Adds to Her Montreal Laurels 


Anna Case, the American soprano, who last year earned 
one of the most brilliant successes ever achieved by any 
singer in the city of Montreal, added to this on her second 
qpeeneenes there, Tune 8, before a great audience at the 
Arena, = 

Mr. Renard, her personal manager, received immediate 
telegraphic request for a third recital. 

S. Morgan-Powell, the critic of the Montreal Daily Star, 
gave the following tribute to her art, under date of June 9: 
ANNA CASE GIVES NOTABLE RECITAL; GREAT 
ENTHUSIASM. 


_ In beauty of tone, variety of selection and sheer charm of 
interpretation the song recital given by Anna Case before a large 
audience at the Arena last night will [ive long in the memories of 
those fortunate enough to have heard it. Miss Case’s voice is a 
delight; she has it under perfect control; she is a -consummate 
artist who understands how to employ every nuance to the best 
possible effect and whose art is illumined by intelligent direction 
and the inspiration that is not possible of cultivation but comes 





ANNA CASE, 


from the soul. In the past thirty years [ can recall no singer 
whose voice, at its freshest and best, was lovelier than Miss Case's. 
She is, indeed, without a peer on our concert platform today, so 
far as vocal perfection is concerned. Always her singing is effort- 
less; always it is imbued with color, sentiment and sympathetic 
quality; and she never strains after effect. 

Alike in tragic, sentimental or humorous composition, Miss Case 
suits her interpretation to the requirement of the song with a facile 
grace that commands admiration, and there is always a sense of 
reserve force that enhances the impression her singing makes upon 
her audience. She sang “The Star Spangled Banner,” “Rule 
Britannia” and “God Save the King,” holding the national flags— 
sang them as one inspired, and her audience paid her the unusual 
tribute of absolute silence for a few moments before it burst into a 
roar of applause such as the Arena seldom has heard at any concert 
before. Her groups of songs were selected with rare judgment, 
covered the widest possible range of subject, treatment and type, 
and proved of exceptional interest from first to last. 





Mabel Garrison Closes Her Season 





Among the soloists at the annual music festival at 
Norfolk, Conn., was Mabel Garrison, whose work for the 
season came to a close on that occasion, June 7. Miss 
Garrison appeared at many music festivals during May 
adding thousands of devoted admirers to the many who 
have heard her threughout the country in the last few 
years. This young American soprano has climbed to great 
heights this season and among her achievements the most 
striking perhaps was the superb performance of the The 
Queen of the Night in Mozart’s “Magic Flute” at the 
Metropolitan. Her singing of the two extremely difficult 
arias opened the eyes of New York’s opera goers and 
placed the brilliant soprano among the few truly remark- 
able artists in the country. 

For the summer months Miss Garrison has gone to her 
farm at Valois, N. Y., where she and her husband, George 
Siemonn, the pianist, have spent many vacations. The 
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singer has promised to let the camera catch her weeding 
the garden, spading potatoes and pitching hay, and it is 
possible that the Musicat Courter may spread some of 
the pictures before its readers. 
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Norman Smith, Andrew Shean, Horace Heidt, Vera 
Carr, Alice La Duc, Ruth Galinsky and Emerita Gillette 
were the performers at a recent pupils’ recital given by the 
Kruger Club at Georg Kruger’s studio recently. The work 
was pleasing and interesting. 

The fifth concert of the San Francisco Municipal Or- 
chestra took place under the direction of Frederick Schiller 
at the Civic Auditorium before a large audience. The 
soloists were Lucy van de Mark, vocalist, and Kajetan 
Attl, harpist. The program included the “March Militaire,” 
by Schubert; Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite, Weber's “Invita- 
tion to the Dance,” the “Tannhauser” overture and two 
numbers of Stillman Kelley’s “Aladdin” suite—all for ten 
cents admission, with solos added. The music was 
well done and the program was popular. This orchestra 
has been financed for one year. 

Evelyn Sresovich Ware recently gave two student re- 
citals at Sorosis Hall. The following stadents appeared: 
Edith McDevitt, Florence Sresovich, Zorka’ Sutich, Claud- 
ice Buccholtz, Viola Dunne, Elaine Holst, Ruby Tadich, 
Frederick Buccholtz, Azalea Gall, John Violich, Helen 
Dierks, Alberto Firrence, Beatrice Harnden, Ruth Violich, 
Mrs. McBean, Inez Creede, Giaccomina Luizza, Elvera Fir- 
rence, Frances Forbes, Alice Dicks, Margaret Hayden, 
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Catherine Conlin, Ada Forbes, Ethel Blake and Eduard 
Sresovich. 

These singers appeared at a song recital at Mme. Ar- 
mand Cailleau’s studio: Marian Zalinsky, Emma _ Liach, 
Lena Linch, Mrs, A. C. Appleton, Anita Wilson. 

D. H. W. 


Blind Boys and Girls Play and Sing 
at New York Institute 





Some forty pupils, including a chorus, participated in a 
recital at the New York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, New York, June 12. The things accomplished by 
these boys and girls, many of them totally blind, are 
wonderful. 

Organ numbers were contributed by Harry Sable and 
Edgar Kearney, who played respectively a prelude and 
fugue of Bach and MacFarlane's “Spring Song.” The 
numbers for piano were impromptu (Schubert), Leo 
Heidelberg; waltz in A flat (Chopin), Olive Van Etten; 
“Poupée Valsante” (Poldini), Anna Wagner; “Piéce 
Romantique” (Chaminade), Ernest Smith; nocturne in E 
flat (Chopin), Edna Moses; “Morceau de Salon” (Bohm), 
Anna Pavia; “Wedding Day” (Grieg), Max Alexander. 

A double male quartet sang “The Midshipmite” (Adams) 
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and “Boatsong” (Kratz), with admirable unanimity and 
precision, and like all the performers of the evening were 
heartily applauded. 

The chorus selections were “Serenade” (Neidlinger) and 
“Doan Ye Cry, Ma Honey” (Noll), These, as well as the 
male quartets, were sung unaccompanied, and showed the 
same excellent training and enthusiasm of the young 
singers. For the close of the concert, the chorus sang 
inspiringly the “Marseillaise” and “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” the audience being invited to join in the chorus 
of the latter. 

The playing of those appearing on the program evi 
denced the wisdom and care with which they are taught, 
as well as the good work and musical natures of the 
pupils. Special mention might be made of the playing of 
Max Alexander, which is quite exceptional, even without 
considering his handicap, and betokens real talent. 


Thuel Burnham at Vineyard Haven 





Among the concert pianists who have been heard 
throughout the length and breadth of these United States 
this season one of the busiest, undoubtedly, has been 
Thuel Burnham, who has only just concluded his season of 
activities. His more recent triumphs have been in the 
sunny Southland, where he has been fulfilling many en 
gagements and where he is a universal favorite. Mr. Burn 
ham is one of the artists who added greatly to the success 
of the biennial convention of the N. F. M. C., which was 
held in April in Birmingham, Ala. After his prolonged 
season Mr. Burnham finds himself in need of a thorough 





THUEL BURNHAM, 
Pianist. 


rest, and with this object in view he has gone to his sum 
mer home, which is situated at Vineyard Haven, Martha's 
Vineyard, just off the Massachusetts coast. There he will 
remain until early in October, at which time his next sea 
son’s tour will commence 


Margaret Rice’s Vacation 





Margaret Rice, secretary for Arthur Shattuck, pianist, is 
spending the summer at Lake Beulah, Wis. Miss Rice, 
who was very successful in securing many dates for Mr 
Shattuck last season, promises even a better season this 
year. Mr. Shattuck may well be pleased with his personal 
representative 
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GALLI-CURCI AGAIN STIRS BOSTON 
AT BIG WAR RELIEF FUND CONCERT 


Record Audience Gives Singer Ovation—‘ Pops” Complete Most Brilliant Week 
of Season—Arthur Hackett, Mario Laurenti and Mary Desmond 
Soloists—Barrows Pupils Presented—Recital by Pupils of Josef 
Adamowski—Ondricek School Holds Annual Recital— 

Bertha Barnes’ Patriotic Propaganda—Notes 


Mme. Galli-Curci,. whose recent first appearances here 
won her ovations that have never been rivaled by a new- 

mer, returned on the evening of June 9 for a concert in 
aid of the New England Italian War Relief Fund. This 
time, the celebrated soprano sang at the Opera House, and 
that,vast auditorium was filled from upper balcony to boxes 
with a distinguished and enthusiastic audience. Mme. Galli- 
Curci was in splendid voice and sang with customary ease 
and brilliance. Her program included selections in Italian, 
French and English, the feature of the evening being the 
“Bell Song” from “Lakme,” in which her tone was crystal 
clear and her technical facility almost unbelievable. The 
audience was extraordinarily enthusiastic, and the singer 
added generdusly to the program. The assisting artist was 
Manuel Berenguer, the flutist. He played two solo numbers 
hy Andre Caplet, which were vastly enjoyed and gave pleas- 


ant variety. Homer Samuels was the accompanist, 


Splendid Soloists Mark Sixth Week of “Pops” 


the Symphony Hall “Pops” was the 


rhe sixth week of | 
There was a dis- 


most brilliant of the entire season. 


tinguished soloist each evening, except Tuesday, “Nor- 
wegian Night,” when the Norwegian Singing Society, A. 
Sutterrud, conductor, sang a number of nativistic songs, 
which were in keeping with selections from Grieg, Halvor- 
sen and Ole Bull, played by the orchestra. Naturally, with 
such an artistic feast, the attendances during the week were 


the largest yet. 

rhe soloist on Monday and Friday nights was Arthur 
Hackett, the young American tenor, whose recent rise to 
fame has been little short of meteoric. At each concert, 
Mr. Hackett sang Lohengrin'’s “Narrative,” from the opera 
of that name. His second selection Monday evening was 
“Ah, Moon of My Delight,” fom Lehmann’s “In a Persian 
Garde n, ’ and on Tuesday, “La fleur que tu m’avais j’etée,” 
from “Carmen.” The writer, who attended the latter con- 
cert, has never heard Mr. Hackett to better advantage. 
lhe remarkable appeal of his work may be judged by the 
fact that he was recalled twelve times, giving a double 
encore after each selection. 

Mario Laurenti, one of the younger baritones of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was soloist on Wednesday 
and Saturday. On the first evening, he sang the Prologue 
to “P aglia cci,’ and on the second, the Cavatina from 
‘Faust” and the “Toreador’s Song” from “Carmen.” He 
revealed an exceptionally fine voice, which he used ef- 
fectively. The soloist on Thursday evening was Mary 
Desmond, an English contralto of excellent parts, who was 
formerly a member of Hammerstein’ Ss opera, of New York. 
Her selections were “Mon Ceeur s’ouvre a ta voix,” from 
‘Samson atid Delilah,” and a group of French and English 
songs with piano accompaniment. 

Mr. Jacchia continues to grow in favor as a conductor. 
His programs are admirable and of wide variety. During 
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his first two weeks, he presented more than a hundred 
different pieces. 


Barrows Pupils Presented at Providence Recital 


Harriot Eudora Barrows, the well known soprano and 
vocal teacher, presented a number of her advanced pupils 
recently at a delightful recital at Churchill House, Provi- 
dence. The program was varied and interesting, and in 
delivering it the pupils acquitted themselves in a manner 
that demonstrated the thoroughness and excellence of their 
training. The audience was large and very hearty in its 
appreciation. 


Adamowski Pupils Give Excellent Recital 


Advanced pupils from the ensemble and quartet classes of 
Josef Adamowski gave a recital of music by American com- 
posers on the evening of June 14 at Recital Hall. The com- 
posers represented were Arthur Foote, F. S. Converse, G. 
W. Chadwick, Arthur Whiting and F. Stuart Mason. The 
program was delightfully arranged, while the performances 
of the pupils was in every way worthy of their distinguished 
instructor. The audience was both large and enthusiastic. 


Annual Recital of Ondricek Violin School 


The annual recital of the Ondricek Violin School, con- 
ducted by Emanuel and Kalova Ondricek, both well known 
artists, took place at Recital Hall on the evening of June 16. 
Fifteen pupils were presented in as many selections, with 
Mr. Ondricek at the piano. Most of the pupils were quite 
young, but one and all they acquitted themselves excellently. 
The audience, which was of good size, was most ap- 
preciative. 


Bertha Barnes Inaugurates Patriotic Propaganda 


Bertha Barnes, a well known Boston singer, has inaugu- 
rated a patriotic propaganda in behalf of American music 
and American composers. In future, her concert programs 
will be devoted exclusively to works of American origin, a 
feature which has its peculiar appeal in these present days. 
Descended from a passenger of the Mayflower through a 
line that has been prominent in American affairs, Miss 
Barnes is well fitted to carry on this work. Her voice is 
a rich mezzo-contralto, which is the more effective by rea- 
son’ of excellent diction and a distinct interpretative gift. 
Her project has been enthusiastically endorsed by many 
eminent societies and patriotic bodies. 


Notes 


Martha Atwood Baker, who sang for the first time at 
the Montpelier Music Festival on June 6 and 7, has been re- 
engaged for the same event next season. 

The wedding of Olive Russell, a well known soprano, of 
Providence, to Walter Gardner Dawley, pianist, also of 
that city, has been announced for the evening of June 25, 
at the Central Baptist Church, Providence. 

Instead of the usual graduating exercises, the Faelton 
Piano School gave a simple program last week at Faelton 
Hall and donated to the American Red Cross, for the spe- 
cial benefit of the Massachusetts Coast Guard, a sum 
equivalent to the cost of a public graduation. Diplomas 
of the college course were awarded to nine graduates. 

. STRICKLAND, 


Marie Louise Todd Pupil, 
Dorothy Post, Gives Notable Concert 





A fine audience greeted Dorothy Post in her first 
recital Friday~evening, June 15, at the Curtis Lyceum, 
St. George, Staten Island. The Musicat Courter has 
had occasion to speak of the clearness of the playing 
and poise of Miss Post at the pupils’ recital given by 
Miss Todd at Carnegie Hall, New York, but the play- 
ing of last week showed a grasp of technic and artistic 
conception which places Miss Post as a serious player, 
one whose progress will be watched with interest. A 
beautiful touch, light wrist, speed, combined with a well 
developed rhythm and good dynamic sense made the 
program interesting and compelling. Encores were the 
order of the evening, and at the end of the program 
the entire audience remained seated, demanding another 
encore. The affair was brought to a close by Miss Post 
playing “The Star Spangled Banner,” the audience join- 
ing in the singing. 

A portion of the proceeds will be given to the equip- 
ment of a Red Cross room at St. George, Staten Island. 
Following is the program: 

Prelude, C sharp minor (Reiwaninel). “Song of the Boatmen 
of the Volga” (arranged by Harriette Cady), Russian dance from 
the opera “La Foire de Sorotchintsi” er. Dorothy M. 
Post; Indian love lyrics: “The Temple Bells,” “ Than - 
Dust, " “Kashmiri sone (Amy _Woodforde- Findeas Louise 
Doty; prelude, op. 0. 22 (Chopin), gavotte (Gluck- etna’ 
Dorothy M. Post; “Chanson d’Amour” (Greg), “Orientale” (Cui), 
gurete (Pop: er), Katherine M. Allen; “Sweet Little Woman 0’ 

—. (Bart Don “The Sunshine of Your Smile” (Ra Penk), 

A. “Ghosts” (Schytte), “Scottish Legend” (M 
is iH A. Bees “The Chase” (Rheinberger), Dorothy M. Pe ag 

These were the patronesses: Mrs, Charles F, Allen, 
Mrs. P. H. Bailhache, Mrs. James G. Baldwin, Mrs. 
Charles Barton, Mrs. H. J. Bickford, Evelyn P, Brod- 
head, — .George L. Chambers, Mrs. George C. Coffin, 
Mrs. A, J. Crandall, Mrs. James J. Daniel, 5) 
Henry c. D.: de Meli, Claire de Planque, Mrs. J. 
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Dickson, Lena Dix, Mrs. Samuel M. Dix, Mrs. E, A. 
Dodd, Mrs. Louis A. Dreyfuss, Mrs. Walter L. Evans, 
Mrs. Maynard C. Eyre, Mrs. D. D. Feldman, Mrs. Oscar 
E, Garbe, Mrs, Sidney B. Goodrich, Mrs. Thomas Handy, 
Mrs. George Hicks, Mrs. Arthur Hollick, Mrs. Henry 
L. Holt, Leonora Hooker, Miss G. How, Mrs. Leonard 
W. Jewell, Mrs. Edmund L. Judson, Mrs. Walter C. 
Kerr, Mrs. A. M. King, Mrs. Ernst J. Lederle, Mrs. 
Bryce le Juene, Mrs. L. Kendrick le Juene, Laura 
LeQuesne, Mrs. J. C. McAndrew, Mrs. Ralph McKee, 
Mrs. C. A. McMaster, Mrs. Nathaniel Marsh, Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Merrick, Mrs. Champlin Morris, Mrs. Lewis 
N. Morris, Mrs. J. Annan Neville, Frances Nichols, 
Mrs. E. A. Parmele, Mrs. A. E. Paterson, Mrs, Franklin 
O. Poole, Mrs. James B. Post, Madeline Post, Mrs. 
Walter W. Price, Mrs. Louis D, Ray, Mrs. Kennedy 
Randall, Mrs. Dane E, Rianhard, Mrs, William Rich- 
ardson, Miss S. Ripley, Mrs. Thomas S. L. Seaman, 
Mrs, Richardson Saunders, Mrs. Jefferson Scales, Mrs. 
Eugene W. Scheffer, Mrs. George S. Scofield, Mrs. 
George S. Scofield, Jr., Mrs. Chandler Smith, Madeline 
Stone, Mrs. Herbert S. Tenney, Marie L. Todd, Mrs. 
Ferdinand C. Townsend, Mrs. H. Weidenfeld and Mrs. 
J. Austin Yates. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE THIS SUMMER 


Marcia van Dresser, Seal Harbor, Me.; Jacques Urlus, 
Katwyck, Holland; Hermann Weil, Lake Hopatcong; Mario 
Laurenti, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Carl Friedberg, Seal Har- 
bor, Me.; Tina Lerner, California; Arrigo Serato, Rome, 
Italy; Leila Holterhoff, Monterey, Cal.; Nana Genovese, 
motoring through New Jersey; Marian Veryl, Pennsyl- 
vania; Louise Day, Rye, N. Y.; Neira Riegger, Lake 
Sunapee, White Mountains; Heinrich Meyn, Onteora Park, 
Catskill Mountains, Mabel Beddoe, Muskoka Lakes, Can- 
ada; Victor Harris, Drew Lane, Easthampton, L. L, Y.; 
Louis Cornell, Naples, Me.; Estelle Wentworth, Woodcliff 
Lake, N. J.; Alexander Lambert, Avon-by-the- Sea, N. J.; 
A are Boshko, Villa Villeya, Manhattan Beach, 4 hi, 

N. Y.; Ester Ferrabini, Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J.; E. V. 
Sittig, Gretchen Sittig, Hans Sittig, Lake Placid, N. Y.; 
Herman a ae Bar Harbor, Me.; Eddy Brown, Long 
Branch, N. J.; John Barnes Wells, Roxbury, N. Y.; Mar- 
garet Rice, Lake Beulah, Wis.; Franklin Cannon, Chau- 
tauqua Lake, Jamestown, N. Y.; Gena Branscomb-Tenney, 
12 Maple Street, Bronxville, N. Y.; Mme. Alda, “Farn- 
ham,” Great Neck, L. L, N. Y.; Anne Stevenson, Box 31, 
Eltingville, GS ae N. Y.: Daniel Huber, Mt. Pocono, Pa.; 
Thuel Burnham, Vineyard Haven, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass.; Mrs. C. O. Carlson, Woods Hole, Mass.; Katharine 
Evans von Klenner, Wookootsee Villa, Point Chautauqua, 
N. Y.; Carolyn Beek, 206 Prospect street, Westfield, N. J.; 
Guy Maier, care Farringtons, Center Lovell, Me.; Henry 
Gordon Thunder, 7 S. Marion ave., Ventnor, N. J.; Henry 
Oberndorfer, 539 E. First street, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Christine Miller, Oceanside Hotel, Magnolia, Mass.; Greta 
Torpadie, Seal Harbor, Me.; Albert Reiss, Inlet, Hamilton 
County, N. Y.; Paul Althouse, Whittle’s Landing, 
Wolfeboro, Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H.; Mary R. Callen- 
der, Stonington, Conn.; A. Y. Cornell, Round Lake, Sara- 
toga County, N. Y 


American Institute Summer Course 





The summer course at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, New York, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, began June 
11, with an excellent registration of ambitious summer 
students. The class meets Wednesdays and Fridays, 9 to 
12, and there are regular weekly recitals Wednesdays at 
11 o'clock. At the first, Alice Clausen, pianist, pupil of 
Miss Chittenden, and Regina Dufft, violinist, oan at Mr. 
Schradieck, will ‘combine in an hour of instrumental music. 
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MUSIC TRADE CONVENTIONS 





(Continued from page 5.) 

ensuing year were elected as follows: Charles W. Home- 
yer, president; Paul A. Schmidt, vice-president, and R. W. 
Heffelfinger, secretary and treasurer. The board of di- 
rectors are Thomas F. Delaney, H. G. Ege, Walter Fischer, 

W. M. Gamble, Elmer Harvey, W. J. Kearney, E. P. Little, 
Harold Orth, S. Ernest Philpitt, J. M. Priaulx, G. Schir- 
mer, C. F. Summy, Charles W. Wiltes, W. H. Witt and 
Harvey Woods. All three of the principal officers are re- 
elected from the year just ended and the board of direct- 
ors increased from nine to fifteen. 

The rest of the session was devoted to discussion of 
trade problems, the principal point of interest being the re- 
jection of a motion to have the net retail price of music 
marked upon it. 


Wednesday’s Session 


The committee which conferred. with the publishers on 
Tuesday reported Wednesday morning, but no satisfactory 
action could be taken by the convention, owing to the fact 
that the publishers deferred definite action on the ques- 
tions presented uatil their meeting in the fall. 

Secretary Heffelfinger suggested that as England is now 
our ally it might be feasible to obtain the release of great 
quantities of music on the way from Germany to America 
which has been held up in England. A_ resolution was 
adopted to limit school discounts over ten per cent. more 
than the regular professional discount. In the afternoon 
C. M. Tremaine, director of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, outlined work that his bureau had 
accomplished through its help in establishing “Music in the 
Home” pages in newspapers of more than forty large 
American cities. 


Thursday’s Session 


Thursday morning was devoted principally to routine 
business matters. In the afternoon a large delegation of 
popular music publishers attended the convention. The 
question of interest was that of the popular publishers 
raising the wholesale price to department stores, etc., in 
such a way that the regular dealers should be able to com- 
pete with these stores. The publishers showed a disposi- 
tion to meet the wishes of the dealers half way and a com- 
mittee was appointed on both sides to further consider 
the question. 


The Music Publishers’ Convention 


The session of the Music Publishers’ convention opened 
at the Hotel Astor with an address by retiring President 
Walter M. Bacon, who touched upon trade problems of 
special interest. E. T. Pauil, secretary and treasurer of 
the association, followed him with his report. Then came 
the admittance of the following firms as new members of 
the association: Sam Fox Publishing A ta Cleveland ; 
Karcezag Publishing Company, New York; J. * McDer- 
mott, Chicago; Theodore Presser, Philadelphia ; 3. Ricordi, 
Inc., New York, and Clayton F. Summy, jotting 


Publication of German Reprints 


The first question of interest discussed was that of the 
publication of German reprints. A committee of three pub- 
lishers and three dealers was appointed to discuss with 
the publishers the issuance of an American edition of such 
works. The plan proposed was an equal division among 
four or five publishers of a list of several hundred works, 
so arranged that no publisher would duplicate those re- 
printed by. another. The next question was that of uni- 
form size of sheet music and a resolution was adopted to 
the effect that “this association recommends that all future 
editions of sheet music shall not exceed in size nine and 
one- quarter by twelve and one-quarter inches so far as it 
is practical,” 

After a buffet luncheon partaken of in the meeting room 
R. W. Heffelfinger, secretary of the National Association 
of Sheet Music Dealers, spoke to the publishers about 
wholesale prices to dealers. 

Nathan Burkan, attorney and copyright authority, 
spoke on the effect of war on copyrights. Mr. Burkan 
stated that while war automatically suspends international 
copyright between enemies, it does not dstroy the rights 
of the copyright owner. He was confident that the courts 
inthis country would not prevent publishers from reprint- 
ing German copyrights, but that the owners of the same 
would be awarded just compensation at the close of the 
war in case they brought suit. 

The committee from the Dealers’ Association then pre- 
sented the following resolution to the attention of the 
publishers and the chair recommended that this resolution 
, be brought to the special attention of certain publishing 
houses affected by it: 

Music Publishers’ Association recom- 


discount on all copyrighted sheet 
retailed to teachers and general 


First, Resolved that the 
mends to its members that the 
music, other than piano music, be 
public at a discount not to exceed one-third and to schools and 
colloges at a discount not to exceed 40 per cent. and that the 
minimum wholesale discount on such music to Class A dealers up- 
holding such discounts be abolished and one-half and twenty to 
one-half and one-fourth with stock order privileges of two-thirds 
off be allowed dealers in above class, 

Resolved, That the Music Publshers’ Association recommends to 
its members that the retail quotations in quantity or otherwise on 
octavo, choral or net works be 50 per cent. in advance of the 
wholesale discount granted to dealers, with the exception of schools. 


Theodore Presser, of Philadelphia, moved that, com- 
mencing in October, meetings of the association should be 
held monthly, and it was carried. At these meetings the 
various resolutions presented at this convention by the 
Dealers’ Association will be acted upon. Thomas F. De- 
laney, chairman of the nominating committee, presented 
the nominations for officers and all were elected. C. A. 
Woodman, Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, president; 
Walter Fischer, Carl Fischer, New York, vice-president; 
E. T. Paull, New York, secretary and treasurer ; and Wal- 
ter M. Bacon, E. S. Cragin, Lawrence B. Ellert, Walter 
Eastman, George W. Furniss, Michael Keane. J. M. 
Priaulx, directors. 
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The association before adjourning resolved to purchase 
a $500 Liberty bond. 


The Publishers’ Banquet 


The annual banquet of the Publishers’ Association, held 
on Tuesday evening at the Hotel Astor, was a very suc- 
cessful affair. The new president, C. A. Woodman, of the 
Mage Ditson Company, presided and anonunced Walter 

Bacon, the retiring president, as toastmaster. The 
caaeae were Talcott Williams, LL. D., director of the 
School of Journalism at Columbia University, who spoke 
on the duty of the hour; R. W. Heffelfinger, of Los An- 
geles, who spoke on music business in relation to the pres- 
ent war, emphasizing the fact that music is a necessity 
and not a luxury; and Hon. William F. Garcelon, chair- 
man of the Committee of Public Safety in Boston, Mass. 


Shore Dinner for the Visitors 


Wednesday evening, June 13, the Greater New York 
Music Publishers’ and Dealers’ Association entertained the 
members of both the Publishers’ and Music Dealers’ As- 
sociations with a shore dinner served at Thwaite’s Hotel, 
City Island. The guests left the Ditson store on Thirty- 
fourth street at five o’clock in automobiles and sightseeing 
cars. The dinner was voted delicious and there was a 
general good time, something especially enjoyable being 
the liberal quantity of “Jazz” music which did not seem 
to offend the esthetic ears even of the high class dealers. 


Irma Seydel Triumphs at Fiftieth Concert 





Closing her season with her fiftieth appearance, Irma 
Seydel, the violinist, was greeted by a fanfare from the 
orchestra as she stepped upon the stage as soloist with the 
Cercle Gounod, at New Bedford, Mass. This mark of 
distinguished respect is but seldom accorded an artist of 
such extreme youth as Miss Seydel, and but proves again 
that merit brings its own distinguishing recognition in its 
wake. Following is press comment on this event: 

We have heard Miss Seydel for the third time in this city. She 
is destined by nature and by the continual development of her 
talent to occupy a high place omeng the mighty violin artists of the 
coming generation. Her tone is of splendid quality, and she plays 
with much dash and abandon, but never overdoing. She was 
received with great enthusiasm.—New Bedford Times, May 28, 1917. 





Sound judgment, understanding, technical skill, musical sense— 
the chief characteristics of Miss Seydel’s work.—New Bedford Eve- 
ning Standard, May 28, 1917. 





Miss Seydel’s artistic maturity, her authority; all this is so great 
that one forgets how young she really is, Lovely playing, fire and 
dash, artistic restraint—Morning Mercury, New Bedford, May 28, 
1917. 


Bispham to Teach This Summer 





So great has been the demand for David Bispham’s serv- 
ices as a teacher, that he will continue his classes through- 
out the summer. Mr. Bispham’s success in the field of 
pedagogy has been pronounced, and this is due to his long 
and varied experience in grand opera, oratorio and song 
recital, as well as upon the dramatic stage. In each of 
these fields he had years of preparation before entering 
upon a public career. Mr. Bjspham’s voice remains in 
remarkably fine vocal condiaien a fact which he attributes 
to his complete mastery of the old Italian method of sing- 
ing. For this reason, he is able to teach by precept as 
well as example, a method of which he is an enthusiastic 
advocate. He believes that a master should not only tell 
his pupils how to sing, but should be able to show them 
how, and this Mr. Bispham does in a highly artistic and 
practical manner. His studios at 44 West Forty-fourth 
street, New York, are the scene of many interesting musi- 
cal events throughout the season. 
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Gertrude Sykes King “Satisfies the 
Ear, the Eye and the Heart” 





Gertrude Sykes King it is who forms that rare com- 
bination which Holmes characterized as “A voice and per- 
sonality that satisfies the ear, the eye and the heart.” In 
the fields of concert, oratorio and recital this soprano has 
won the delighted approbation of all who have heard her 
“Gertrude Sykes King aroused much enthusiasm with the 
large and fashionable audience, not only by her artistic 
singing and beautiful voice, but by her charming indi- 
viduality,” declared the Pittsburgh Post, an opinion which 





SYKES KING, 
Soprano, 


GERTRUDE 


is seconded by the Providence (R. I.) Journal: “Mrs 
King has a voice of power and sweetness and delighted the 
audience with her ease of execution and intelligent inter- 
pretation.” Another Providence newspaper, the Bulletin, 
stated that “Gertrude Sykes King possessed a lyric so 
prano voice of beautiful quality, which was displayed to 
fine advantage in the waltz song from ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ ” 
Another New England city which was delighted with her 
work was Boston. “Her voice was clear and sweet, the 
intonation perfect, and her exquisite singing gained hun- 
dreds of admirers,” said the Transcript of that city, and 
according to the Herald “Her engaging personality, per- 
fect naturalness and sincere manner, combined with a mag- 
nificent voice, immediately won the hearts of all.” 


Danielson Pupil to | to Play in Flushing 


Dorothy Green, a young artist-pupil of J. S. Danielson 
will appear as soloist on Wednesday, June 27, at the 
graduating exercises of the High School in Flushing, 
L. I. Miss Green will play “Valse,” Moszkowski, and 
“Arabesque,” by Debussy. , 

















GIACOMO RIMINI 


Re-engaged Chicago Opera 
Company, October to 
January 22, 1918. 


January 22, four weeks, 
Lexington Theatre, New 
York (Chicago Opera 
Company). 


March 18, Boston Opera 
House (Chicago Opera 
Company). 
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AMPARITO FARRAR soprano 


Address: 42 Oak Ridge Ave., Summit, N. J. 


Concerts and Opera 
Beason 1917-18 seenemteemenatiaidhlanies 


JEANNE NUOLA OPERATIC SOPRANO 


Available for Concerts and Recitals—A limited number of pupils taken 
NEW YORK ADDRESS, CARE OF MUSICAL COURIER 


NICHOLAS GARAGUSI 


Booking Season 1917-18 now open 














American Violimist gascess: 420 babes tr Wout Hea York, W. J. 
MIROSLAVA pnainxdonns 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT, ORATORIO and SALON RECITALS 
Address: care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


TENOR 
Foster & David, Mers., 500 Fifth Ave 
Personal Address: 
309 W. 95th St. Tel. 4650 River 
A limited namber of pupils accepted. 


HARVIN LOHRE 


TEN OR 
Address: 316 West th Street 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. CARTALL, 601-602 Carnegie Hall 


EMMA L. TRAPPER, Personal Representative 
105 WEST 40th STREET - . - - NEW YORK 


HEINRICH MEYN 


BARITONE 


SPECIALTY, ONE-ACT OPERA, ETC., MOZART AND BACH 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Sele Manager 1425 Broadway, New York 
Private Address: 150 W. 50th St Telephone,5493 Columbus 


SERGE ZANCOdePRIMO 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
OPERA AND CONCERT 


Present Address, Care MUSICAL COURIER 


RUDOLF KAFKA 


BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST 


Bookings Now Open :: Season 1917-1918 
ADDRESS: MUSICAL COURIER, 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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there to-day. 
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which the trade has named 
“‘An Artistic Triumph’”’ 


Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, 425 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or 
write to us for name of re- 
presentative in your city. 
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Laucella Composition “a Norfolk Triumph” 


At the annual Norfolk (Conn.) Festival, held June 5, 
6 and 7, a new work by Nicola Laucella was given its 
initial performance. This is “Whitehouse,” symphonic im- 
pressions for orchestra, a work dealing with the com- 
poser’s impressions of Norfolk and this annual event, and 
which the Winsted Evening Citizen characterized as “in 
one sense of the word the triumph of the whole evening,” 
declaring its composer to be “the recipient of an ovation 
the like of which—with the possible exception of Jean 
Sibelius three years ago—this writer does not remember 
to have witnessed in the music shed.” The same paper 
declares it to be “the shape of a positive work of genius, 
which in the estimate of not a few present capable of 
judging this work, will prove to be. Beginning with the 
lovely and familiar notes of the Norfolk chimes, it wove 
‘round that simple theme a richly brocaded tapestry of 
musical texture that was indescribably lovely, introducing 
in a way not to mar the symmetry of the whole accessory 
tone pictures, one of which, depicting a sudden thunder- 
storm, is likely before long to be well known throughout 
the length and breadth of the land.” This same opinion 
was re-echoed by various metropolitan dailies, the New 
York Tribune stating that “it proved to be a cleverly 
made bit of writing, best when the composer sticks to 
his evidetit spontaneous feeling for operatic effect. In 
these messages, however, unsuited they may have been to 
the depiction of a New England country town, the music 
was always graceful and melodic.” <A passage from the 
New York ‘limes characterized it as “agreeable and well 








NICOLA LAUCELLA, 
Composer. 


written music that appears to betray Mr. Laucella’s for- 
tunate fondness for Italian tunefulness.” According to 
the New York Sun, “Mr. Laucella has contributed com- 
positions to Philharmonic concerts in New York and has 
shown ability. The musician’s fancy deals with 
the incidents and emotions of . Norfolk festival days and 
uses as a recurrent theme the song of the chimes in the 
village Congregational Church. That Mr. Laucella 
has not neglected the humors of a festival is shown by 
his imitation of a thunderstorm, a not infrequent visitor. 
In the broad cantilena of the work may be found a 
tribute to the gracious hostess and host of the White 
House.” 


Virgil Pupils in Two Recitals 





Several pupils of the Virgil Piano Conservatory at II 
West Sixty-eighth street, New York, appeared recently in 
two delightful recitals at the Wanamaker Auditorium. 
They were warmly received and applauded by critical 
audiences. 

Lucille Oliver began the first program with the Grieg 
concerto, with Alexander Russell playing the orchestral 
parts at the organ. Miss Oliver has grasped this important 
werk with a completeness of understanding rare for her 
age. Although this was her first attempt to play a work 
of this calibre in public, she was successful in holding the 
attention of her hearers throughout. This concerto calls 
for great technical control and fluency, coupled with a broad 
and appreciative understanding of its musical content, and 
Miss Oliver has these qualifications. Miss Oliver played 
her second group with equal finish and beauty of interpre- 
tation. Her easy mastery of phrasing and pedaling en- 
abled her to present works. of widely different sorts with 
equal charm. 

Emma Lipp played pleasingly two Chopin numbers and 
a Liszt rhapsody. She evidenced sincere appreciation 
and understanding and exercised repose and restraint in 
leading up to climaxes. 

The playing of the other performers was, without excep- 
tion, creditable. They were well versed in the use of the 
pedal, in phrasing and tone production. 

The program was as follows: Concerto in A minor (first 
movement) (Grieg), Lucille Oliver; nocturne in F minor 
(Chopin), “The Two Larks” (Leschetizky), Irma Meyers; 
prelude (Czerwonky), impromptu in F sharp minor 
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(Chopin), rhapsody, No. 8 (Liszt), Emma Lipp; “Im- 
provisation” (MacDowell), “Florence Waltz” (Liebling), 
Charles Jagels; “The Conquered Warrior” (Virgil), “Ec- 
cosaises” (Chopin), ballade in G minor (Chopin), Lucille 
Oliver; “To a Humming Bird” (Virgil), “Papillons” (But- 
terflies) (Lavallee), Lillian Schwartzman; “Etincelles” 
(Sparks) (Moszkowski), andante Spianato et polonaise 
(Chopin), Emma Lipp. 

The second program offered equal attractions in interest 
and beauty of the compositions presented. It is significant 
that nearly all of the players had appeared in the recital of 
the afternoon before. Their playing was, however, just as 
spontaneous and effective as on the other occasion. 

Emma Lipp opened with the first movement of Mac- 
Dowell’s sonata “Eroica,” which she rendered with thought- 
ful dignity. Of her other numbers she gave the two Chopin 
etudes with especially good taste. 

Lucille Oliver was heard in two interesting groups. Her 
brilliant rendering of Leschetizky’s “Etude Heroique” con- 
trasted effectively with her colorful, sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the Chopin C minor nocturne. In this number 
she drew upon the great fullness of tone and breadth of 
style which has developed to such a marked degree. In 
Liszt’s “La Campanella” she displayed dramatic ability of 
a high order. Her rendering was not merely showy in a 
technical sense, but rather a development of qualities in 
full accord with good principles of art. 

Misses Rundspaden and Schwartzman and Master 
Jagels played very well. Their numbers, which were chosen 
from the works of romantic and modern composers, called 
for diversity of interpretation and well balanced technic. 

The second program was as follows: Sonata “Eroica” 
(first movement) (MacDowell), “To the Spring” (Tor- 
jussen), black key etude (Chopin), Emma Lipp ; prelude 
from first suite (MacDowell), “In the Woods” (Staub), 
Edith Rundspaden; “Kammenoi-Ostrow” (Rubinstein), 
Charles Jagels; “Etude Heroique” (Leschetizky), noc- 
turne in C minor (Chopin), concert etude (MacDowell), 
Lucille Oliver; “Moment Musical” (Virgil), “Valse Chro- 
matique” (Godard), Lillian Schwartzman; polonaise (Mac- 
Dowell), “Danse Negre” (Cyril Scott), etude, “Winter 
Wind” Chega) Emma Lipp; impromptu in B flat minor 
(Schubert), Edith Rundspaden; “If I Were a Bird” (Hen- 
selt), “La Campanella” (Liszt), Lucille Oliver. 


Isolde Menges in Canada 


At the present time Isolde Menges, the young English 
violinist, is on a tour of Canada and is scoring rousing suc- 
cesses everywhere. Miss Menges creates enthusisam not only 
with here youth and beauty, but also with her pronounced 
artistic gifts, which combine musicianship and brilliant tech- 
nic with poetical feeling and propulsive temperament. 


= SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND 
er of many singers now prominent 

Voice Placement and Tone Di it. 
Opera, and engagements 


Phone, 6221 Bryant 


for her correct 
prepared for Church, Concert, ¢ 


Write for 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway. New York 


The God Who Made Himself 


Introduction to the Psychology of Music 


By GEORGE EDWARDS 
Published serially 
Subscription in advance one dollar 
Write for sample chapters 


Oswald C. Coffman, Publisher, San Diego, Cal. 


ANTON HOFF 


CONDUCTOR, COACH AND 
ACCOMPANIST. 


Wagner Festival, Bayreuth: 
etropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 


Formerly - accompanist for Mmes., 
Schumann-Heink and Alma Gluck. 


Summer Studio (June 15 to Septem- 
ber 15) Schroon Lake, N. 2 
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Edward Potjes, Belgian Pianist and 
Composer, Is Teaching in New York 





_ Edward Potjes, a musician and composer well known 
in his native country of Belgium, arrived in New York 
last winter and has begun professional work here. Mr. 
Potjes commenced his studies at the Conservatory in 
Cologne, where he enjoyed the instruction of Ferdinand 
Hiller. His studies there finished, Potjes went to Ant- 
werp, where he became acquainted with Franz Liszt. 
Having played several times before the great master, 
Liszt offered to hear Potjes play his whole repertoire, 
and to give him lessons. Thus he followed Liszt, and 
was almost his last pupil, as the illustrious man died a 
year afterward. 

Just before finishing his instructions with Liszt, a 
vacancy occurred at the Music Paedagogium in Stras- 
bourg, and through Liszt’s recommendation Mr. Potjes 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. At that time Mr. 
Paderewski was his colleague at the Strasbourg Conserva- 
tory. Mr. Potjes remained in Strasbourg for two years, 
and then returned to Belgium. There he composed sev- 
eral works for the piano, twenty-five of them being pub- 
lished by Augener of London, where he also gave concerts. 
Later he made tours through Belgium, France, Holland 
and Germany, and was greeted with a unanimous chorus 
of praise from the critics, including some of the best 
known writers on music in Europe. A performance of 


this work in a Flemish translation took place at the’ 





EDWARD POTIJES. 


Flemish Opera in 1912, where it was received with un- 
qualified success. 

During one of his concert tours Mr. Potjes was pro- 
posed for tthe Professorship of Virtuoso Piano at the 
Royal Conservatory at Ghent. He accepted and the nomi- 
nation took place by Royal Decree. Mr. Potjes has 
occupied this position for twenty years, and produced 
many good pianists. 

Outside of his piano compositions, songs and sonatas, 
he has composed two operas. The first one, “Ariadne,” 
has been presented at the Royal Ghent Theatre. 
The second, “Salome’s Jewel Box” (“Le Coffret de 
Salome”), with interpolated Grecian Ballet, is composed 
on a text of the French author, Gustave Toudouze. H. M. 
Elizabeth, Queen of Belgium, accepted the dedication 
of this opera, which was performed in a Flemish 
translation at the Flemish opera in Antwerp. 

Among the recognitions which Mr. Potjes has received, 
one took the form of the Order of Leopold, bestowed 
by the King of Belgium upon him, in recognition of the 
services rendered by him at the Royal Conservatory. 

Mr. Potjes is now engaged in teaching in New York 
City, his studio being at 100 Carnegie Hall, and he is also 
connected with the Castle School at Tarrytown, New 
York. 


Adele Lewing’s Compositions Sung 
at F. A. M. by Bianca Holley 


Adele Lewing’s compositions were the chief sources of 
interest at the last entertainment of the season of the Fra- 
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ternal Association of Musicians in the concert room of 
the Studio Hall Building, 220 Madison avenue, New York, 
on Tuesday evening, June 12. There were three groups 
of original songs, sung by Bianca Holley to the composer’s 
accompaniment, They showed warmth of feeling, melodic 
facility, and much dramatic power at times. Adele Lewing 
also played some of her piano compositions. John Prin- 
dle Scott, Ryland E. Clarke, and the pianist, Grace Elliott, 
added to the evening’s enjoyment. The meetings of the 
society will be resumed next October. 


LIBERTY BOND WEEK AT 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Opera Stars and Concert Soloists Sell Bonds to Public 





Metropolitan opera and concert soloists opened an office 
for the sale of Liberty Bonds at the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoon, last week, and 
through the week sold Liberty Bonds. 

Pasquale Amato, Luca Botta and Rita Fornia, all from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, made up the sales force 
Tuesday afternoon. A large crowd gathered to watch the 
famous artists solicit subscriptions. The renowned voices 
of the three artists proved almost as effective in speech as 
in song, and before the two hours they were on duty had 
expired they had safely filed twenty-four subscriptions 
away in the safe. There was a great snapping of cameras 
as the three Metropolitan celebrities stepped into the booth 
and began to take subscriptions, 

“Just to show ycu that I have faith in the United States 
I will begin the subscription by taking six of the $50 bonds 
myself,” said Amato. “I would take more, only I have 
been buying them pretty steadily since the taking of sub- 
scriptions began.” 

Mrs. F. C. Coppicus, wife of the Metropolitan Opera 
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Company’s general secretary, was the first to take a sub- 
scription from Mr. Amato. The second was taken by Er- 
nest Henkel, business maanger of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Rita Fornia and Luca Botta also began their day as the 
sales force by making liberal subscriptions. 

The next day, Wednesday, Giuseppe de Luca, Thomas 
Chalmers and Marie Tiffany, all of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, had charge of the booth. The surprise of 
that day was the taking of $2,000 worth of bonds by Gio- 
vanni Martinelli. Many foreign and American artists were 
attracted to the booth as well as many persons desirous 
of meeting the distinguished soloists and members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

It is said that many of the musical profession had not 
as yet been approached on the advantages of subscribing 
to the loan and this central booth enabled them to sub- 
scribe through their colleagues. With the very prosperous 
operatic and concert season of the past year there is no 
doubt that many subscriptions which otherwise might have 
been missed were obtained. 

Many of the singers are from the Allied countries an 
were only too happy to express in some concrete way their 
affections for their adopted country. 

Thursday afternoon Ernest Schelling, American pianist, 
Victoria Boshko and Mme, Andrée Barlette officiated <¢ 
the booth. Mme. Barlette posed for a number of char 
acteristic poster photographs which may be utilized by the 
committee in helping to dispose of the bonds. 

On Friday May Peterson and Alice Nielsen officiated, 
while on Saturday Mischa Elman motored in from Great 
Neck to do his bit in helping to dispose of the Liberty 
Bonds. 
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MARISKA ALDRICH 


MEZZO-SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
“Her voice is a mezzo-soprano of full, mellow and remarkably sweet tones, and she sings with facility and expression. Her ‘Nobil 
Signor’ was a veritable treat and her singing throughout gave real pleasure and won well-merited applause.” — Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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SEAGLE’S CAMP IDEAL FOR WORK 
Oscar Seagle has opened at Schroon Lake, N. Y., for 


ummer his school for singers and teachers of singing 
rhis is only his second season in this place, but already 
1 accommodations for the students are made and de- 
elopments planned that by July 15 he will have perhaps the 
st fully equipped place of its kind in America 
Philip Rice, of Warrensburg, New York, who owns the 
entire hill to the south of the village, became interested in 
Mr. Seagle’s proposition last summer, realized the possi- 
bilities of the scheme, and has had constructed not only a 
umber of carnps in which the students will live, but has 
ilso built a charming studio and a number of practice halls 
where the students will find complete silence for their 
ndividual work, The residence-camps are grouped around 
main building three stories in height which contains ac- 
mmodations for thirty pupils and a large dining-hall, 
ny and cheerful, where the best of food will be provided 
it a minimum price. Standing as it does on the summit 
the hill every suite is flooded with sunlight, receives a 
direct breeze from over the lake, and possesses a view for 
miles of the superb mountain scenery. This means that 
» pupil will be without the benefit that must result from 
proper nourishment and pleasant surroundings, 
lo the right of the main building and slightly back 
towards the wood lies the studio. It is of good size, of 
the bungalow type, with many windows and an interior 
delightfully, though simply decorated. The floor is of 
hard wood, the ceiling high, the walls plain and unbroken 
in outline, so that there will be no fault to be found with 
construction from the standpoint of acoustics. Mr. 
says that never in all his life has he found a room 


Seagle 
of its size so admirably adapted for teaching. 

Che idea of the practice-halls is an excellent one. Al- 
ways in a colony of this sort there is considerable difficulty 
regarding the practicing that every student must do. A 

wer at work is one of the greatest abominations under 
the sun, except to himself. These practice-halls, however, 

ill offer each pupil an opportunity to get away from his 
fellows, and out of reach of their ears, so that his prac- 
ticing will not disturb the work or peace of the others 
Each hall is about thirty feet square and contains a piano 


J. S. Duss Is Recovering 


| Du wchestra and band leader, is recovering 
lly at the Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York, from an 
eration performed June 4. About ten years ago Mr 
Dr was one of the dominating orchestral leaders of 


\merica, having great success wherever he appeared 

Che principal soloists with Mr. Duss’ last orchestral tour 
were the late Mme. Nordica and the late Edouard de 
The organization at that time had its own special 
trait The tour included the principal cities of the South 
West and terminated with the opening of “Venice” at 
he Madison Square Garden, New York, with an orchestra 
1f 110 musicians and a chorus of 2,000 

In commenting upon this opening, many of New York's 
musical critics stated the next morning that it was one 
of the “red letter” nights of New York’s musical history, 
here being an audience of over 1,200 people who paid 
from fifty cents to three dollars each 


Judge George A. Lewis, of Buffalo 

Judge George A. Lewis, the prominent Buffalo attorney, 
a music lover, bass singer, and German linguist in ex- 
traordinary degree, was found dead in bed, at his home, 
»sS8 Elmwood avenue, Buffalo, June 11. He had a form 
of heart trouble, but death did not appear imminent. His 
widow, Mary Bryan Lewis, is an excellent pianist, and 
has been prominent in Buffalo musical life for many years. 
Their daughter, Ruth Ashley Smith, is a contralto, who 
had an extended operatic career abroad; a second daugh- 
ter is Elizabeth S. Lewis. Judge Lewis was a “hale fel- 
low, well met” man, with big heart, full of vigor, ready 
to tell a story in German dialect (he lived in Germany, 
tudying at the universities for two years), and was a 
member of the Orpheus Singing Society, John Lund, direc- 
tor. For some years he was a judge of the municipal 
vurt. His death is registered with sorrow, for a genial 
personality like his scatters sunshine always. 


Louise Stallings in Musicale 
at Mrs. John Henry Hammond's 





Louise Stallings, soprano, with Frederic Gerard, violinist, 
und Francis Moore, pianist, gave a delightful musicale at 
the home of Mrs. John Henry Hammond, at Mount Kisco, 
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June 8. This was the 
first of two musicales 
by subscription and un- 
der the patronage of 
Mrs. Ogden Mills 
Reid, Mrs. Augustus 
F. Kountze, Mrs. Will- 
iam Sloane, Mrs. Rob- 
ert S. Brewster, Mrs. 
John Henry Hammond, 
Mrs. Henry White- 
house, Mrs. Robert D. 
Pruyn, Mrs. E, Rush 
Duer, Mrs. Edwin O. 
Holter, and others. The 
second concert will be 
given June 22, at the 
home of Mrs. Robert 
S. Brewster at Mount 
Kisco. 

In her numbers Lou- 
ise Stallings’ interpre- 
tation of Debussy’s “Il 
pleure dang mon cceur” 
was decidedly beauti- 
ful, if original, show- 
ing the command of 
her resources in piano 
and legato effects. It 
takes a voice of many 
colors to deal with 
Fourdrain’s’s music, 
and Miss Stallings’ suc- 
cess was such that she 
was forced to add as 
an encore Fourdrain’s 
“Le Papillon.” The old 
Irish songs, “The Next 
Market Day” and “The 
Gartan Mother's Lulla- 
by” were given with 
the quaint effect due 
these folksongs. Rog- 
ers’ “Wind Song” and 
Rummel’s song “June” 
fairly revel in the big, 
unforced voice’ that 1s 
the charm of Miss 
Stallings’ method of 
singing. A song of 
great contrast to these 
last two was her en- 
core “Forever and a 
Day.” Miss Stallings 
was in fine voice and 
she was heard to the 
best advantage. Her 
singing quite justified 
the high expectations 
of those who heard her 
earlier in the season at 
Mrs. Hammond's town 
house. The program 
was as follows: 

Allegro, C minor so- 
nata (Grieg), Mr. Ger- 
ard and Mr. Moore; 
“Il pleure dans mon 
ceeur” (Debussy), “Le- 
vieux moulin” (Four- 
drain), “Chanson Nor- 
végienne,” and encore, 
“Le Papillon” (Four- 
drain), Miss Stallings; 
“Romance” (Grin- 
feld), “Barcarolle” and 
waltz, A flat major 
(Chopin), Mr. Moore; 
“Prelude du Déluge” 
(Saint-Saéns), “Wal- 
thers Preislied” (Wag- 
ner-W ilhelmj), Mr. 
Gerard; “The Next 
Market Day” (Old 
Irish), “The Gartan 
Mother's Lullaby,” “Wind Song” (Rogers) ; “June” (Rum- 
mel), encore, “Forever and a Day” (Mack), Miss Stallings. 





Lena Doria Devine to Teach 
in New York This Summer 





Lena Doria Devine, who usually spends her summer vaca- 
tion in the West or in Europe, will remain in New York 
this summer. She has arranged for a course of instruction 
to meet the requirements of both singers and teachers. 

Mme. Devine’s studio in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building, one of the largest in that building, is a delight- 
ful place even in the summer season. 
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Phyllis la Fond’s Engagements 


Phyllis la Fond, as soloist with the Max Jacobs Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was so well liked that she not alone has 
heen re-engaged to appear with it early in September, but 
has received many prominent engagements for the fall, 
which will be announced in the MusicaL Courter at a later 
period. 

Miss la Fond possesses an excellent lyric soprano voice, 
sings with artistic interpretation, and has an exceptionally 
pleasing appearance. These three essentials all contribute 
to making her career a brilliant one. 
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JERSEY CITY NOTES 


, F Jersey City, N. J., June 15, 1917. 

The piano pupils of Charlotte A. Loesch held their last 
recital for this season in the Chapter Room at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, May 26. There was present an audience 
composed .of the parents and the many friends of both 
teacher and pupils from Jersey City and Yonkers. The 
well arranged program had the patriotic beginning of all 
programs during these days, “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” “Salute to the Flag,” “America.” The pupils played 
from memory —the smaller ones, pieces by Low, Chitten- 
den, Spaulding, Gurlitt, Deyo, Brandt, Heller; the older 
ones, more difficult pieces of a higher grade by Crawford, 
Merkel, Chopin, Williams, Barbour, Nevin, Heller, Wachs, 
Schubert, Kreisler, the program closing with a duo by 
Massenet. 

Assisting on the program was Ossian Koener, violinist, 
a young man of musical gifts. His playing of his numbers 
was so attractive to his hearers, he was obliged to give an 
encore for the last number, “Ave Maria,” Schubert, and 
“Hejre Kati,” by Hubay. Miss Loesch played well sus- 
tained, sympathetic accompaniment. The pupils and their 
imstructor are to be congraulated upon the success of 
the recital. 

Jersey City’s first Community Choral Society made its 
premier appearance at the Dickinson High School on 
May 27, under the leadership of Edward S. Breck, well 
known as organist and choir director, but this concert 
served to introduce him as a choral conductor of author- 
ity. He obtained results from his chorus of over 100 
mixed voices, after only a few months’ practice, worthy 
of a veteran of the baton. He has an easy, graceful, 
attractive manner of leading and inspires his chorus and 
audience with confidence in his work. The assisting artist 
was Edith Hallet-Frank, of New York, whose voice is 
a soprano of fine quality and sweetness. 

The Jersey City Philharmonic Orchestra, E. H. Vitalius, 
conductor, also assisted with excellent effect. This enjoy- 
able concert was given under the patronage of the Board 
of Education. Edward S. Breck is organist of the Eighty- 
sixth Street Temple, New York, and of the Grace M. E. 
Church of this city. At the close of the program he was 
enthusiastically called before the 2,000 people in the large 
auditorium and presented with a fine baton with silver tip 
and plate, a token of appreciation from his chorus. He 
was recently elected vice-president of the Musicians’ So- 
ciety of Jersey City. 

During the summer months a Community Chorus of 
some 500 voices will sing in the Westside Park and it is 
expected that Mr. Breck will lead the chorus. 

BE 





Schumann-Heink Again Honored 


In recognition of her services to musical art the world 
over and in special appreciation of the contribution which 
she has made toward an annual music festival at San 
Diego, the Music Teachers’ Association of California re- 
cently made Mme. Schumann-Heink an honorary member 
of that organization. In acknowledgment of the honor 
thus conferred upon her, the president of the State asso- 
ciation, Alexander Stewart, is in receipt of the following 
autographed letter from the distinguished singer : 

Grossmont, San Diego, May 23, 1917. 
~I deeply appreciate the honor to be a member 
of the Music Teachers’ Association of California—blessed, beloved 
California and the people! How I admire both, — Hig dey 

‘es, we together will work up the greatest, most ideal institution. 
Our American Bayreuth and music shall make what the whole work 
needs—understanding Jesus Christ’s mestage: “Love to all man 
kind,” and bring longing for peace, destroy feelings for hate. 
I am always at your service, and hope to find your help when the 
right time comes for the great work—our California Bayreuth, to 


build it up to the highest standard. Devotedly, 
ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK, 


My Dear Frienps 


John Finnegan Delights New York State 





John Finnegan, the tenor, was on tour with Conway’s 
Band (he signs with them to the end of July), visiting New 
York State cities, and that he pleased his audiences is 
plain from the following press clippings: 

Mr. Finnegan was at his best in the lilting airs of Ireland and 
won instant favor with the audience on his first sy grneened His 
voice is of rare sweetness, clear and true, and splendid enunciation 
added to the charm of his contributions. He rose to heights which 
fairly thrilled his audience in the Puccini aria, “Che gelida manina”’ 
from “Bokéme,” and was enthusiastically encored, For his final 
number he sang “Come Back to Erin,” and received a veritable 
i “Somewhere a Voice Is Calling,” 


ovation. As encores he gave Ca 
“Mother Machree’ and “Next Market Day,” his rendition of 
“Mother Machree’ being especially commendable.—Republican- 
7 
_ 


Journal, Ogdensburg, N. 
FINNEGAN IS VERSATILE. 

Mr. Finnegan possesses a voice of beautiful quality and uses it 
with marked intelligence. He is especially gifted in the art of sing- 
ing songs, but his art is not confined by any means to this style 
of work. He is at ease in the big arias. Some of his high notes 
are as bell like as those of a coloratura singer. Mr. Finnegan is 
just completing his most extensive concert tour, and with a few 
exceptions has been back to New York every Sunday for his solo 
work in the choir of St. Patrick’s Cathedral.—Post-Standard, Syra- 


cuse, N. 

John Finnegan, tenor soloist at St. Patrick's Cathedral, has a 
delightful tenor voice, full of music and expression.—Syracuse 
Herald. 


Mr. Finnegan's work last night created lingering memories. . His 
display of impeccable vocalism brought. hundreds ot admiring music 
lovers to his Lanner. Embellished with a rich brogue, his Irish 
songs were admirably interpreted.—Syracuse Journal. 

Mr. Finnegan has a tenor voice of remarkable strength and 
purity. It has been said that none but an Irishman can sing Irish 
songs a3 they should be sung. The delicate brogue is overdone by 
those not of Irish birth or ancestry, and they fail to yn the hidden 
sentiment that is clustered about the words. Mr. Finnegan, hap- 
pily, is Irish and his singing is redolent of the lakes of Killarney. 
He was obliged to respond to encore after encore, and was as 
much at home with the delicate sentimental ballads of Ireland as he 
was in the rollicking airs of the land across the sea.—Watertown 


(N. Y.) Times. 


Mr. Finnegan’s enunciation, like Miss Carson's, is perfect, and 
that coupled with his voice of rare sweetness, clear and true, and 
easy stage presence, made him popular with his audience from the 
first number to the last. He rose to heights that fairly thrilled his 
hearers in the Puccini aria, “Che gelida manina” from “La Bohéme,” 
while in the lilting airs of Ireland he also held the audience capti- 
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vated. For his final number he sang “Come Back to Erin” and re- 
ceived a veritable ovation.—Rome Sentinel. 





Mr, Finnegan sang the “Cujus Animan,” by Rossini, with rare 
skill, showing himself a master of his art, and again in the charm- 
ing Irish melodies, of which there were many on the program, his 
hearers were captivated by the beauty of his voice and the accuracy 
of his interpretation.—The Palladium, Oswego, N. 


_: «+ « The beautiful sentiment of the Irish songs being de- 
lightfully interpreted by the sweet voiced tenor, who was greeted 
with rounds of appreciative applause. Mr. Finnegan's rendition of 
“Killarney” and “Come Back to Frin’ won well merited ovations, 
in fact his every selection was received with marked appreciation. 
There will always be a hearty welcome awaiting him _here.-— 
Ogdensburg News. 

sang with a singular clearness of enun- 
His voice has the magnetic quality 
which mekes for wide appeal. Thus in nearly all his renderings he 
was able to touch the hearts of the audience. The deftness with 
which he gave expression to the varied emotions, from pathos to 
drollery, was something given but few singers. Mr, Finnegan 
was encored repeatedly and responded generously.—Oswego Times. 


U. S. Kerr Delights Two Massachusetts Cities 


_Mr. Finnegan . . .. 
ciation and sweetness of tone. 


During the past fortnight, U. S. Kerr appeared with 
success in Taunton and New Bedford, two Massachu- 
setts cities which quickly acknowledged the excellence 
of his voice and the masterly interpretation of his pro- 
gram, Appended are a number of excerpts from the 
press of those cities regarding his work: 

_ A large audience was given a musical treat that is seldom en- 
joyed. Mr. Kerr came with a reputation gleaned from the enthu- 
siastic praise of musical circles the country over and all the splen- 
did praise was re-echoed by his Taunton audience after the concert 
last evening. When one realizes the magnitude of the task, the 














U. S. KERR. 


presentation of an entire concert program, some idea of the ver 
satility and quality of the singer may be grasped. Mr. Kerr pre 
sented a program of such infinite variety, such a changing of 
moods and quality, that every number on his program was enjoyed 
to the utmost, . . . It was a splendid program, splendidly pre 
sented.—Taunton Daily Gazette, June 9. 


Mr. Kerr captivated the entire assemblage with his first offer- 
ing. P ‘ r Mr. Kerr is possessed of a voice of great power 
which at all times he keeps under perfect control, taking the entire 
gamut at his command with ease and precision It is seldom that 
one is privileged to hear an artist with a voice of as great range 
as possessed by Mr. Kerr, his upper register notes being as true 
and resonant as those of the lower. . . . The management is 
to be congratulated for making it possible for the people of the 
city to hear this gifted artist, and it is an assured fact that when 
Mr. Kerr again makes his appearance in his city, which the lovers 
of good music trust in the not far distant future, that he will be 
grected by a capacity audience.—Taunton Daily Globe, 


A big, manly and virile art was brought to a very completa 
revelation last night when U. S. Kerr gave a song recital. . . . 
Mr. Kerr’s program was selected with great care, and served the 
purpose of displaying his really noble voice to the best advantage. 
It has much sonority and power and he sang with such unfailing 
good taste as to awaken a desire to hear him further. His opening 
number, “La Calunnia’” from  Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” 
showed him to be a master of that style of singing.—New Bedford 
Times, June 6, 1917. 





The concert was. entirely a success, the selections were well 
chosen and artistically rendered, : Mr. Kerr has a remark- 


ably well developed voice of great fullness and range. His per 
sonality is pleasing and his bearing easy. The tones of his lower 
register have a rich volume and completeness, blended with a 


harmonic melody that are delightful to hear. His program was par 
ticularly well belanced and his interpretation and production of 
each selection was distinct and displayed much temperament. 
Greatly worthy of mention regarding Mr. Kerr’s voice is his sus 
taining power which is accomplished by the most careful and 
finished breath control. The selections of the first part of the 
singer's program were done with skill and an appreciation for the 
mastery which they required, but as nearly always happens, the 
simpler things gave the greatest pleasure and wor the most insistent 
applause. . . In the rendition of the various numbers Mr 
Kerr held his audience in satisfaction and increasing delight. 

The “Toreador Song’ embodied such virility, intensity and rich, 
v brant tones that the enthusiasm of the audience broke bounds 
before the final notes were reached and they were lost in a clamor 
of applause.—New Bedford Evening Standard. 


David Dubinsky ‘Becomes a Benedict 


Musical benedicts will welcome to their ranks David 
Dubinsky, who is well known, especially in Philadelphia 
musical circles, as a violinist of proven worth. Mr. Du- 
binsky was married on Monday, June 11, to Gertrude 
Mautner, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Louis L. Mautner, 
Detroit, Mich. The best wishes of a host of friends will 
follow them to Philadelphia. 





‘of the Russian Ballet. 
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OPENING CIVIC ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERT, JUNE 20 


Anna Case the First Soloist 





Pierre Monteux, who will conduct the Civic Orchestral 
Society’s concerts at the St. Nicholas Rink, New York, this 
summer, was brought to America to conduct the orchestra 
He achieved such success through 
out the country that he has been engaged for the Metro 
politan Opera next season. In Paris, before the outbreak 
of the war, he was recognized as among the foremost 
younger musicians and in America the charm of his person 
ality, the refinement and beautiful coloring of his readings 
have won instant recognition and appreciation. The selec 
tion of his programs will be especially interesting and out 
of the ordinary. 

In securing Anna Case, of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, as the soloist for the opening concert the society has 
been particularly fortunate. She is thoroughly American 
and she has established herself firmly as a concert artist 
The last of her fifty concerts this season took place at Mon 
treal, June 8, when crowds were turned away. A feature 
of the concert will be Miss Case’s singing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

The Civic Orchestral Society will have an entirely new 
setting this year. The St. Nicholas Rink is being trans 
formed into a summer garden from designs made by Mrs 
James B. Eustis and Martha Maynard. The pergola effect 
of the balcony and arched lights will be hung with wistaria 
and the orchestra will be seated on a stage with white 
columns with the allied flags waving over all The sum 
mer concerts will be given twice weekly, Wednesday and 
Sunday evenings, the first concert being on June 20 


Newark Festival Chorus Adds 
; Cheer to Registration Day 





If any one has entertained doubt as to the status of the 
Newark (N. J.) Festival Chorus as a civic institution, that 
doubt was dispelled on Registration Day, when some 600 
members of that body sang patriotic songs at the City Hall 
in that city. Under the direction of Sidney A. Baldwin, 
assistant conductor of the Festival Association, the chorus 
sang “America,” “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “Co 
lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” and “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” assisted by the Police and Voss’ bands. Con 
ductor C. Mortimer Wiske, who may well be proud of the 
work which his chorus is accomplishing, and had he been 
present on this occasion the splendid work of the organ 
ization in “How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps” would have 
delighted his artistic soul. The number was sung unac 
companied, which added much to the effect 


Michel Gusikoff Resigns 
Position as Concertmaster 





Russian Sym 
and first 
resigned 


Michel Gusikoff, concertmaster of the 
phony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler conductor 
violinist of the Russian String Quartette, has 
both positions. The coming season he will be heard in a 
New York recital and a concert tour also is being arranged 
for him. 
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ENORMOUS OFFERS OF MEDIOCRE MUSICIANS RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR AVERAGE MANAGER’S DISHONESTY 
—SAYS CHARLES WAGNER 

















“How extinct is the dodo? I don't believe I know,” be- 
gan Charles Wagner, the New York manager of distin- 
guished artist, who was approached by the Musical Cou- 
kirk representative for his opinion about the recent article, 

Killing the Goose,” which appeared in the issue of June 7. 

“They say the old time manager, like Maretzek, Abbey 
and Grau. who would guarantee an artist a specified num- 
ber of performances and deposit in the bank before the 
beginning of the tour a substantial part of the amount 
vuaranteed the artist, is gone. Let me say right here that 
this office has never had an artist whose contract did not 
vuarantee a certain number of engagements, and has been 
it all times willing to put money into the bank if the art- 
ists required it, but they didn’t. Galli-Curci had twenty 
engagements guaranteed for her first.season, a month be- 
fofe her Chicago opera debut. Rudolph Ganz’s contract, 
likewise, guaranteed a special number of performances last 
eason, and it will do so next. We have always bought 
McCormack’s engagements outright and gambled on them, 
i the result has been most satisfactory. All of which 
to prove that | am not one of the so called conserva- 
astern managers mentioned in that article which ap- 
opportune time, 1 quite agree with 
the person who wrote the article that managers kill the 
goose in more ways than one. The great trouble with ev- 
ery man who is a hero worshiper and looks upon man- 
wing as a way to trade in temperament, is that he thinks 
all that is required is a nicely appointed office, some flashy 
upon which his own name occupies an 
important position, and a few ever ready victims. We 
have just had this kind of a manager exposed by the Mu- 
iat Courter.” 

Don't mistake me, | am with the managers, first, last 

d always, but the idea of a manager taking money from 
i mediocre artist, and the idea of the manager taking 
for services of little value is all wrong. I do not 
believe it is wrong for a recognized, responsible manager 

accept a fee from an artist, providing he gives a num- 

of dates and fulfills the. contract. In order to do this 

e must be convinced of the artist's ability. It is wrong 

f a newcomer, an inexperienced agent, to accept fees when 
the guarantee is practically worthless. If you go to an ex- 
rienced lawyer for advice, or to a great specialist for 
reatment, you are supposed to pay him. The lawyer does 
not guarantee to win the suit, nor the specialist to cure 
you, but you pay for their services. A legitimate manager 
should be able to guarantee engagements, providing the 
artist has the ability and talent he thinks she possesses.” 
The managerial business has been frequently called a 
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game, has it not?” 


Offers of Mediocre Musicians Case Dishonesty 


“Yes,” answered Mr. Wagner promptly, “and a mighty 
fascinating one at that for some people. I don’t think the 
manager and the newcomers wlio want to be managers are 
entirely to blame for the way it is played. There are so 
many mediocre musicians who have that common form of 
insanity, the exaggerated ego, and who are ever ready to 
put up money, to have the talent they think they possess 
exploited. It would stagger you if | were to tell about 
one-tenth of the experiences | have had with people who 
admitted they were artists. My third season in New York, 
three years ago, brought me musicians and their friends 
who’ offered me as much as $38,000 all told in actual offers 
to take them under my management. Many others would 
have been willing had I given them a chance. With such 
offers it is no wonder that some managers, who need the 
money, do not turn them down. I have never taken one 
penny from any artist in my life. My attitude is so well 
known now that I seldom have a chance to refuse a finan- 
cial offer.” 

“Aren't the artists somewhat to blame too for putting 
up the money?” Mr. Wagner was asked. 

“Decidedly, yes! A pianist called upon me last season 
and told me his brother was willing to put up $5,000 if I 
would only guarantee twenty performances. I said: ‘If I 
guarantee you twenty performances I couldn’t get them, 
because I doubt if you are a great pianist. I guaranteed 
Mr. Ganz fifty engagements and was able to get him sev- 
enty.’ To which he replied: “Then why not give me those 
extra twenty?’ I told him it was impossible, that even if 
| could do it, it would be better business to give Ganz the 
seventy. For having promised him fifty, if I lived up to 
that agreement, I would be a good manager; if I fell be- 
low, a bad one; but if I gave him seventy instead of the 
promised fifty I would be a corking good one—and I would 
rather be that kind! Another thing, I felt sure of Ganz 
delivering the goods every time.” 

As Mr. Wagner talked in his frank, open way, he dis- 
closed from time to time principles of his own which man- 
agers who are endeavoring to do the most for their artists 
might do well to acquire. Certainly Mr. Wagner's prin- 
ciples have been responsible in a large measure for his 
success as a manager. He does things well worth while 
for those under his direction. 


“By Your Work You Shall Be Known” 


“Then, too,” he continued, “I consider that some of the 
musical journals come in for their share of the blame. 
Why do they so generously exploit newcomers about whom 
they knew very little, in preference to the old time man- 
ager and artist? I liken the artist and the manager to the 
doctor who depends upon his diploma for business rather 
than what he has done. Much rather would I have him 
take me out to the cemetery and show me what he had 
accomplished. ‘By your work, you shall be known,’ is a 
favorite saying of mine, and I find it a very true one. The 
musical jotirnals should make it very clear to new man- 


agers and to new artists that advertising alone will not 
bring dates, but that it is well to keep one’s name before 
the public. Managers must get dates on the road by hard 
work, and the artist gets the return dates by delivering the 
goods. But the artist must advertise all the time.” 


Started as Local Manager 


“Do you think a New York manager should necessarily 
develop from a local one?” 

“I think it would do them lots of good if they did. That 
is the trouble with the Eastern managers, they have never 
been local managers, therefore they cannot understand the 
trials and tribulations of one, I started that way, and, be- 
lieve me, it was a hard job. 

“My first experience in big local managing was in Chi- 
cago, where I engaged a well known prima donna who 
had sung in opera, and paid her $1,100 to sing. She drew 
$710; expenses were $750. I was out $1,140. She mangled 
the scenery, fired her husband temporarily from the the- 
atre—and permanently later—and made herself generally 
disagreeable. She seemed to forget that I was the sufferer. 
No one ever knew what I lost. Last year I had an oppor- 
tunity to manage her, but had to refuse. I must admit | 
was fool enough to consider accepting it, because I felt 
she really needed some one to take care of her business. 

“I speak above of course, of a legitimate local manager, 
and not a club manager.” 

The tone of Mr. Wagner’s voice when speaking of the 
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club manager might have been taken to express his dis- 
approval of that class of so called managers, and the in- 
terviewer was on the point of questioning him on that 
score when he continued: 

“IT have very little to do with musical clubs, for I do not 
believe very firmly in these organizations. 


Music Clubs Exploited by Local Musicians 


“Perhaps the reason is because the majority of them are 
exploited by local musicians, who will fall for any freak 
or eccentricity long on hair but short in ideas. I can think 
now of three such clubs in one State. All three recently 
took me to task because I did not care to give them Mc- 
Cormack or Galli-Curci, because I felt that they didn’t 
know how to handle good talent. They have dealt so long 
in what I call ‘olive attractions’—acquired tastes. In Pe- 
oria, Ill, where McCormack was singing at a concert, the 
husband of the woman under whose direction the concert 
had been given approached me afterward and told me that 
he had tried to make her give up the work because she 
had always engaged freak artists, but if she would have 
shorthaired ones like McCormack he would stand behind 
her in the future. I attended one of these clubs in Central 
Illinois, whose membership list numbered 200, out of which 
number 197 admitted they were artists. The other three 
were absent. Much the same was my experience with the 
other two clubs. In Grand Rapids, six years ago, I was 
told by a member of two very prominent clubs, or I should 
say one club and one choral society, that Grand Rapids 
would not support great artists. 


Concerts on Business Basis Made City Music Center 


“Now I knew of the Mary lree Bed Guild, to which 
some of my friends belonged. The Guild arranged a 
course of five attractions at $10 per season ticket. The 
project was put before the community as a straight busi- 
ness proposition, and not a charity. Since that time the 
courses each year have proved more successful than the 
previous ones, and Grand Rapids is supporting great artists. 
During the first musical season there, while I was attend- 
ing a reception, one of the club ladies ‘slopped over,’ as 
Dr. Talmadge would say, and said: ‘Isn’t it remarkable 
how successful these young ladies have been, and just’ 
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think, they aren’t a bit musical!’ And I answered, smiling 
as sweetly as I could: ‘Perhaps that is the reason. I have 
found less harmony in musical clubs than in any others in 
in the country!” 

“What do you think of the idea of forcing in artists on 
the strength of a celebrity’s name?” 

“Absolutely legitimate, and I have been accused of doing 
it myself. In towns where a course is being ‘given with 
McCormack and Galli-Curci. We are paying the freight, 
so why shouldn’t we have something to say t the 
method of transportation? It is perfectly legitimate, 
though I seldom do it. I do know that in cases where I 
have urged them to take an artist I have been thanked for 
it afterward. The same method is used by legitimate busi- 
ness houses. One large manufacturer of clothing employs 
a man to visit the towns in order to see if the other lines 
are keeping up with their own line. The music game is 
strictly a business.” 

“What comment have you to offer, Mr. Wagner, about 
the right to ask different prices for the same artists?” 


Different Prices Perfectly Legitimate 


“Just this. Why not? In Grand. Rapids there is no place 
that will hold over $2,800 or $3,000 at legitimate prices. 
There are other towns whose houses hold twice as much 
and for Mr. McCormack, who always draws a capacity 
house, why shouldn’t we get a higher price? In Kansas 
City we have one price for the theatre and another for 
Convention Hall. We pay Mr. McCormack more when he 
sings at the Hippodrome than at Carnegie Hall, and more 
in cities that have large auditoriums than in cities with 
smaller ones. In many towns we play on a percentage 
basis rather than demand an outright guarantee. That 1s 
our privilege. 

“Once in a while a genuine artist and thorough musician 
like McCormack delights in singing with a symphony or- 
chestra like the Boston or Chicago, but they cannot afford 
to pay a large sum. A special price is made for the or- 
chestra, and thereby joy is given to McCormack’s soul, to 
the orchestra and to its patrons. Again, it is legitimate. 


Favors Schumann-Heink’s Consideration of Local 
Manager 


“T agree with you that it is bad business for a manager 
to hold up a local man for a sum which forbids profit. In 
this I am in fayor of Mme. Schumann-Heink’s idea of 
never leaving a city with a deficit for the local manager. 
I consider that no artist is worth more that he or she draws 
at the box office, and if the business is put on a legitimate 
basis and every man made to live up to it, it will be a real 
business. That is where the music clubs could do great 
work. Instead of dragging their husbands out to hear a 
bunch of freak artists during a season the women could 
ect real, genuine talent and the husbands would be only 
too anxious to attend them. 


Artist Should Have Distinct Management 


“I think managers do not study each individual artist 
enough and take entirely too many under their direction. 
Every artist should have distinct management, each case 
being different. For instance, the management of Maud 
Powell, the greatest woman violinist of our time. That is 
a special example of good advertising, and there are many 
others, Then, again, managers are too often impatient.” 

“How so?” asked the writer, who was tremendously 
interested. 

“T recall one who came to me last year and wanted me 
to co-operate with him on a few courses. He told me his 
troubles on the road and asked me to advise him. I told 
him quite frankly, having heard his story, of course, that 
he was trying to do more in his second year than I was 
doing in my twentieth! He had a list as long as your arm, 
and when questioned about some of the people, I was not 
surprised to find that he knew very little about them. In 
fact, about as much as the public did, and that was nothing. 
A man like that can’t sell artists, and should never have 
undertaken to do so, for, after all, managers must have the 
right goods to sell, Artists can be sold just once. After 
that, the artist is responsible for the re-engagements. 


Kind of Artist Who Needs Manager 


“In my estimation, a manager is only good for an artist 
who can get along without him.” 

“Tsn’t that rather an unusual statement? Hadn’t you bet- 
ter explain a little what you mean?” 

“The best way of explaining just what I do mean is to 
take some singer as an example—Christine Miller. For 
two or three years she booked her own engagements suc- 
cessfully. When an artist is able to do that, after a while 
she only needs a manager to guide her career, because he 
can get better prices and easier routing. 

“So many managers make the mistake of putting them- 
selves in the light of being a showman rather than appear- 
ing dignified. A good manager tells the public the truth 
and takes them into his confidence. He should insist that 
the artist deliver the goods every time; but a real artist 
will never require his manager to do this. I know of 
a case where a Metropolitan star picked up a strange ac- 
companist and gave a recital of songs in a city outside of 
New York. He was obliged to go through the entire pro- 
gram with his music in his hands. Where was his man- 
ager? A good one would never have allowed the artist 
to insult the public in that way. The trouble is too many 
managers take an operatic name and explot it. What is 
the result frequently? Their concert work is a flat failure.” 

“Do you believe in resorting to startling publicity in or- 
der to gain recognition for an artist?” 


False Publicity Damaging 


“Absolutely no. The truth and nothing but the truth at 
all times, I know of a singer whose concert work in this 
country was bungled by creating a false impression at the 
start. She was an opera singer and came to America to 
do concert work. Her press agent came into possession 
of some photographs of her in tights, which he circulated 
freely among the press. Naturally, a certain class of peo- 
ple would be drawn to hear her, and when they attended 
the performance they were disappointed, to say the least. 
Anyone drawn to the concert through a picture in tights 
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would naturally be disappointed in what he saw. When 
she appeared she wore a high necked gown of dull blue 
that made her look like ‘Royal Baking Powder, Abso- 
lutely Pure.’ The artist I am thinking of is one of the 
best singers in the profession, and she should be a tre- 
mendous concert success. You are supposed to bring your 
ears as well as your eyes to the concert. 

“Not long ago one manager created considerable talk be- 
cause he stated that he had booked a $300 artist for ten 
performances at $1,000 each. Such a thing would have 
been a miracle. I told him the best way to prove his alibi 
to the many disbelievers was to have the contract photo- 
graphed. Did he do it? No! 

“You probably noticed that when we have extraordinary 
box office results we have always produced the box office 
statements for fear we would be accused of press 
agenting.” 


Difference Between a Manager and an Agent 


“Don’t you think some so called managers are in reality 
only agents?” 

“Yes. There is a vast difference between a manager 
and an agent. A manager is one who buys engagements 
outright and gives guarantees. An agent works on com- 
mission and accepts no responsibility. The reason so many 
local managers are afraid of their New York colleagues 
is because their contracts are usually one sided. All of 
our contracts have a special clause in them which states 
that if for any reason one party has to withdraw, he shall 
reimburse the other for expenses, etc. What is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander! An agent’s work ends 
when date is booked, the manager’s when the date is filled 
successfully.” 

“I should think a clause of that sort would be rather 
dangerous.” 

“Very much so,” Mr. Wagner went on, “because some 
local managers—unprincipled ones—will try to take ad- 
vantage of an honest clause of the kind. But if they do, 
that doesn’t prevent the other manager from being square. 
There is another thing about which I must speak. Perhaps 
it is in connection with the question of prices, which we 
touched upon a few moments ago. At any rate, it is this: 
An orchestra like the Philharmonic or Damrosch’s, tour- 
ing for two weeks, can fill a date in Albany, naturally, 
more reasonably than one in Grand Rapids, or some other 
city farther away. It would be very wrong, on the other 
hand, for a manager to book the orchestra at some place 
in Michigan for $1,700, and then at another place twenty 
miles away for $1,100. That is absolutely wrong. Then, 
again, certain organizations and local managers may only 
be able to have an attraction on one particular day in the 
month or month in a year. In that case they should expect 
to pay more for that date, because it naturally puts the 
artist to extra expense and considerable physical ‘wear and 
tear,’ which would be less on the regular route. 

“In conclusion, let me say that managers should be re- 
sponsible for the physical side of their artists as well as 
for the commercial. They must be fit to give the best 
that is in them at every performance. I don’t believe that 
either one of our high priced canaries will fail in this 
respect, for we are always careful about their cages and 
the bird seed they get!” : 


SAE: 
OBITUARY 





Howard Pew 


Howard Pew, aged sixty years, noted band leader 
and manager, died at the North Hudson Hospital, Jer- 
sey City, June 12, 1917. 

In turn he was manager for Gilmore’s, Sousa’s and 
the Marine bands, Strauss’ Vienna Orchestra, London 
Symphony Orchestra and Creatore’s Band. A son and 
daughter survive. 





“Prince” Tan 


“Prince” Tan, the popular singing actor of the Chi- 
nese stage, is dead in Peking at the age of seventy-two 
years. He was of humble birth and received the cour- 
tesy title of Prince as a court actor to the late Manchu 
dynasty. Tan's public remained faithful to him under 
the Chinese Republic, and he continued to earn the 
equivalent of $600 an appearance. In the days of the 
empire, when he was a favorite of the Empress Dowa- 
ger, his salary was even said to be $15,000 a month, 
nearly ten times that of the Prime Minister of China. 





Paul G. Mehlin 


Paul G. Mehlin, founder of Paul G. Mehlin & Sons, 
died Tuesday morning, June 12, at his home, 125 Twen- 
tieth street, West New York, N. J. 

The deceased was: born in Stuttgart, Germany, on 
February 28, 1837. He came to this country as a poor 
emigrant boy when but seventeen years old, landing 
with no money, but with the trade of piano maker which 
he had learned after four years of apprenticeship with 
Frederick Doerner of Stuttgart. From the time Mr. 
Mehlin landed in America, he had a most interesting 
piano career, and during the past sixty-three years be- 
came not only a national figure in the piano making and 
selling world, but endeared himself to all those who 
were fortunate enough to be acquainted with him. He 
is survived by three sons, H. Paul, Charles and Otto F., 
and one daughter, Mrs. Angelo Festorazzi, of Mobile, 
Ala. He also leaves a grandson, Paul G. Mehlin the 
second, of which H. Paul is the father, and two grand- 
children in Mobile, Ala. 


Charles Kempf 


Charles Kempf, of Kempf Brothers, prominent piano 
dealers of Utica, N. Y., died on Wednesday, June 13, 





at his home in Utica, at the age of thirty-eight years. 
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Is Washington Musical? 


‘ Washington, D. C. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

Silly criticisms of ical Washingt were started about a 
year ago by a gentleman who, I understand, was formerly a musi- 
cian in Utica, but recently owned a chateau in Italy, where he 
directed his own private orchestra, and later moved to Washington. 
At the time of this criticism, he was promptly and effecively “sat 
upon” by four healthy, loyal Washingtonians. It is a sad thought, 
a kind of warning to all musicians, that owning a chateau may 
lead to such indiscretion and severity against an adopted city. 

Washington is not a city of millions. For its size, however, I 
doubt if any city in the country has more music. Tt has music, 
because it supports music. No one of the great symphonic organ- 
izations, each with its series of concerts, or any of the long 
list of soloists, vocalists, pianists, violinists, cellists, would return 
again and again, if the box receipts did not justify this. 

Are the individuals of these overflowing audiences musical? From 
“proverbs”: “A lover of pie seeks it in the pastry shop.” } 

[ doubt whether these audiences of Washington are less musical 
than those of other cities. should say rather more so, because 
Washington contains within its borders an unusual element, for 
its size, of people cultured and traveled 

It is often difficult to reason why the detractors of “musical 
Washington” stay here. Orto T. Simon. 











A Letter to Frank Patterson 


My Dear Mr. Patterson—Enclosed find my check for $5.00 for 
which please enter the name of Madeleine Brown, 1103 Fairview 
Ave., South Pasadena, Cal., for a year’s subscription to the Courter. 

This young lady is one of my pupils and s from the 
high school this month, and in lieu of a graduation present I am 
spending my money with the best man and magazine I know of. 

As always nae | 

South Pasadena, Cal., SKIN. 

June 2, 1917. 


Another Manager Answers 


The Editor, Musical Courier: 

Your article, “Killing the Goose,’ was read by a young manager 
well acquainted with the conditions on the road, and as you like to 
be proven that you are wrong, there is not much to say, because 
you presume already that you are, It is my opinion that you 
published the article only for an argument’s sake. 

You claim managers nowadays do not take any chances. I 
know some who do, but of course with artists who have reputa- 
tion. A manager cannot take chances with an artist who is not 
known, 

Clubs and local managers pay today for names and not for art. 
Practically only a good artist can have a big name. Any manager 
will guarantee and deposit money for drawing cards like McCor- 
mack, Galli-Curci, Hempel, Elman, etc., but if he does it with 
artists less known he is always the loser. 

know a case where even Paderewski did not draw houses to 
cover a part of the local manager’s expenses. Many times artists 
came to me and wanted me to hear them. I did so. I must say 
that some of them had wonderful voices, good personality and 
were fine musicians, In other words, they had the equipment neces- 
sary not only to please but also to capture an audience. But who 
knew it? Who would engage them? If I would have offered those 
artists to managers and clubs, they would have felt sorry that 
artists with such abilities and gifts should have no chance, but 
they would not have engaged them for the simple reason that they 
are unknown and don’t draw enough. . 

I am making this statement as a matter of experience. Artists 
today think that a good voice and a “nice gown” are enough to be 
a concert singer. Some of them even criticize Metropolitan stars, 
and say they are better, if only they could have the chance to 
prove it, 

In my opinion, there are chances enough for good singers, but 
they do not know how to take advantage of them, They do not 
realize that well known artists had to work hard to reach their 
present stage and that they spent fortunes to become known until 


they were able to compel the attention of the public and opera 
managers. 

I am sure it would be much better if artists would be more 
bus'nesslike. They then would realize that publicity is a matter 
of business and not a matter of conceit, of seeing their names in 
print. 

Every artist who seeks to become known, should, in my opinion, 
spend all the money he makes in the first two seasons for pub 
mes BL this is the best investment an artist can make. Sufficient 
publ city gives the managers the entrance to clubs and local man 
agers, les the ager to secure dates for an artist, and ulti 
mately makes a drawing card of an artist. 

_ Regarding your second question: Why a manager sells an artist 
in one city for more and in the other city for less money, any 
manager can tell you: ’ ; 

_A manager has a date for an artist in Pittsburgh, $300, for 
November 12, and in Cleveland for November 22, also $300. Ten 
days are open and couldn't be booked at the same price. Shall 
the artist come back to New York on the r3th from Pittsburgh and 
leave again on the 2oth for Cleveland, or shall he stay in a hotel 
in either of those cities and spend his money, while the manager 
can book him for instance for the r&th in Youngstown, Ohio, but 
for ‘only $200? Why should the manager not close the deal, and 
get his commission, and why should the artist not make more 
money and save expenses? 

Heads of musical clubs usually are not acquainted with musical 
conditions They are elected mostly on account of their social 
standing and their influence among the society people. It would 
be a relief for managers if they could transact their business with 
pea who are informed about the musical business, and who 
now the value of a good artist. Yours very truly, 

ANAGER. 








A Letter From St. Louis 


The Editor, Musical Courier: 

The recent issue of the Musitcat Courier, which so generously 
refers to our recent outdoor “Aida” performances at the new 
Municipal Theatre, has made us all feel very good. 

yn I always have discouraged efforts on the part of 
my journalistic friends to exploit me in connection with opera, 
because it really is not my business or profession; in this case 
I feel highly complimented at the manner in which you have re 
ferred to me and I am deeply grateful. 

To me, the outstanding feavdie of the undertaking is the fact 
that we have impressed perhaps the most potential body of business 
men, namely the worid’s advertising directors, with the fact that 
lyric drama is something worth while; not that a lot of them 
haven’t known it all along, but now they have given their official 
recognition and henceforth when they plan their entertainments 
they will have no difficulty in making their choice, Cabarets, vaude 
ville, and other rough and tumble things will have no standing 
ony aneer, 

ith renewed assurance of high esteem and again thanking you 
for your cooperation, I am Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Guy GotrerMan. 





About Clouts and a Disease 


Chicago, Ill., June 4, 1917. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: = J ali aieet 
_ Far be it from me to question you as authority on “clouts,” that 
is not the purpose of this letter, but Oh my dear sir! tell me where 
I can obtain information regarding the disease mentioned in your 
article on “clouts’ (May 24, 1917). Laryngeal indisposition of the 
cousgheneal passage: It has such a “rich” sound. 1 realize styles 
in disease change just as often as they do in “clouts,” and of 
course 1 must keep in touch with the former styles. Have styles 
in anatomy also changed? I once saw a seasick man sing with 
his oesophagus, but realiy, Mr. Editor, that is not the ordinary 
way. Perhaps that reference to the “drawn muslin, hand embroid 
ery with insertion” “fussed” you a bit. Did it? 

However, if I am in error, and the disease is the prevailing 
mode, please let me know what textbooks give diagnoses, pathology 
and prognosis of same. Very cordially, : 

(Signed) Ciara C, Steatinc, M. D 

6607 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, IIL. 





Carolyn Beebe Giving Interesting Series 





On Friday, June 8, the second of the series of four 

morning musicales was given by Carolyn Beebe, pianist, at 
the home of Mrs. Edward B. Close, Greenwich, Conn. 
Miss Beebe, who is a general favorite among the elite 
of that city, was assisted by Castellanos Varillat, baritone 
of the French Opera. In a program, admirably arranged 
and selected, Miss Beebe displayed a complete mastery of 
her art, the beauty and delicacy of her playing thoroughly 
delighting her audience. Particularly pleasing was the 
impromptu in F sharp major by Chopin and an etude by 
Cui. M. Varillat contributed several numbers to the pro- 
gram, his resonant baritone voice and a knowledge of 
dramatic effect, coupled with excellent enunciation, made 
his numbers thoroughly enjoyable. These included an aria 
from Gluck’s “Iphigenie en Aulide,” Debussy’s “Mandoline” 
and the “Pilgrims’ Song” of Tschaikowsky. Both artists 
responded to many encores, and at the close of the pro- 
gram, M. Varillat sang “La Marseillaise” with true Gallic 
spirit. 
"Tost Friday morning, June 15, the third musicale took 
place at the home of Mrs. James Gilbert White, Belle 
Haven, at which time Miss Beebe was assisted by the wind 
choir from the New York Chamber Music Society, of 
which she is director. Tomorrow, Friday, June 22, the 
final musicale of the series will take place at the home of 
Mrs. R. A. C. Smith. The list of patronesses includes 
many names prominent in metropolitan social circles. 
Among them are those of Mrs, Robert Franklin Adams, 
Mrs., Edward B. Close, Mrs. Hugh J. Chisholm, Mrs. Clif- 
ford B. Harmon, Mrs. Bryan L. Kennelly, Mrs. Edgar L. 
Marston, Mrs. Nicholas F. Palmer, Mrs. George M. Pyn- 
chon, Mrs, G. Rockefeller and Mrs. F. B. Vanderhoef. 





A Half Hour at Grace Thomas’ Studio 





Recently the writer dropped in to see Grace Thomas, 
the teacher, whose pupils continually demonstrate her ex- 
cellent method, and found her in the midst of a lesson with 
one young woman, who had just returned from Cuba. 
Elsa Wall was the name of this young singer, whose work 
in Brooklyn in private musicales and in church work has 
won her rapid recognition. Miss Wall was “brushing up” 
some songs. Two of these must be mentioned for their 
fine interpretation, “Land of the Sky Blue Water” (Cad- 
man) and “Life’s Twilight’ (Speaks). In these she dis- 


played an agreeable soprano voice of considerable rich- 
ness and flexibility. She enunciated and phrased her songs 
carefully and brought much style into her interpretations. 
Miss Wall’s future lies, she believes, in the concert field, 
and she prefers ballad singing to operatic. 

On the other hand, another pupil who came later, Mar- 
garet Powers, is concentrating on the interpretation of 
operatic arias. Miss Powers sang several of these very skill 
fully and succeeded admirably in conveying the proper 
spirit of the arias. Miss Powers has only been studying with 
Mme. Thomas seven months, and in that short time has 
achieved remarkable results. Both the singers sang with 
an ease which was a pleasure to witness 

Mme. Thomas expects to spend the greater part of the 
summer months teaching in New York, as her services are 
in demand by teachers and out-of-town singers. Having 
enjoyed much success as a singer herself, she will be able 
to give her pupils and young artists who are starting upon 
a career the valuable points necessary to make their singing 
successful. 


The Riesbergs at Norwich, N. Y. 





F. W. Riesberg and family are now in Norwich, N. Y., 
at “Canasawacta Cabin,” their summer home for twelve 
years past. All manner of summer sports are theirs, Mr 
Riesberg amplifying his outings and recreations with vig 
orous morning work in his five-acre garden. Asked as to 
the meaning of “Canasawacta,” he said it signifies “Beyond 
the sand-bank,” the Indian name of the stream which 
flows at the foot of the mountain where the cabin is 
located. Editor Liebling says this name is easier to sing 
than to pronounce. It is euphonious, however, when com- 
pared to some of the others of that region, such as Wau- 
paunaucau (an Indian tribe, locally pronounced “Whop- 
perknocker”), “Skunk’s Misery,” and others no more 
savory. 


Marie Morrisey’s Season Continues 


An American singer who has been one of the busiest 
during the season is Marie Morrisey, the popular con 
tralto. Although Miss Morrisey is about to close a regu- 
lar season which included appearances in cities throughout 
the entire country, there still remain a number of early 
summer engagements which must be fulfilled before she 
will be enabled definitely to plan for her summer rest. 
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SOME ARTISTS OF THE 


Miguc le 


Sigaldi is forming a company to present opera in Mexico City for a season beginning next September. 


SIGALDI OPERA COMPANY, 


On the evening 


before Senor Sigaldi departed for Mexico, he and several of the artists were entertained at the home of Sefior Pausas, a Spanish 


painter who lives in New York Those 
Zenatello, (5) Miguele Sigaldi, (6) Maria Gay, 
Bagarozy, agent for the company 


in the picture are (1) Maria Pausas, 
(7) Tamaki Miura, (8) Riceardo Stracciari, (9) Andres de 
Other artists of the company are 


(4) Giovanni 
(10) Anthony 


(3) Maggie Teyte, 
Segurola, 
Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini. 


(2) Sefior Pausas, 





Bernhard Steinberg’s Successful Season 


intended to teach only twice a 
week during the season, Bernhard Steinberg, studio 316 
West Ninety-fourth street, New York, was obliged to 
change his plans because of the demand upon his services 

a voice specialist. The most gratifying sign of his popu- 
larity was that most of his new pupils this season were 
professional artists of reputation. His pupils can be found 
in leading roles in grand opera, song recitals, on the con- 
cert platform, lecturing, teaching, as well as occupying 
positions in churches and synagogues. Dora 
, contralto, having a wide range of voice, has ap- 
peared as Amneris in “Aida,” as well as all the leading 
roles in “Giaconda,” “Rigoletto,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Trovatore” and other operas, with the National Opera 
Company, as well as other companies, and receiving very 
favorable press comments. Miss Edwards is a sister of 
Gus Edwards. 

Mora Machness, mezzo-soprano, teacher of singing and 
lecturer, has been a very busy artist-pupil of Mr. Stein- 
Besides having lectured for the Board of Education, 
she has also appeared before many other organizations, one 
of which is the Montclair Women’s Club. This extract of 
a letter speaks for itself: “I wanted to express publicly 
our delight in the folksongs and our gratitude. We loved 
your singing, and I sincerely hope that we may have the 
pleasure again. (Signed) Mabel D. Pratt,” chairman de- 
partment of education, Montclair Women’s Club. 


Rhea Silberta, soprano, 


\lthough he originally 


prominent 
Kdwards 


berg 


and Harvin Lohre, tenor, gave a 
song recital at the Princess Theatre, New York, this sea- 
son, receiving very praiseworthy press notices. The entire 
program, which consisted of English, French, German, 
Italian and Russian songs, was coached by Mr. Steinberg. 
At Temple Beth-El, March 4, Mr. Steinberg presented 
the cantata “Esther,” by Woodbury. The entire produc- 
tion, staging, acting and conducting, was under Mr. Stein- 
direction. The leading roles of Esther and Mor- 
decai were sung by two of his pupils, Esther, with much 
and splendidly acted, by Gertrude Kunst- 


here's 


beauty of voice 


lich, who is a young soprano of good appearance, with a 
voice of great promise. Mr. Lohre’s interpretation of Mor- 
decai was artistic, commanding a voice of much sweetness 
and beauty. The entire production met with great success, 
and is to be repeated next season, 

One of the new and promising pupils of the Steinberg 
studio is Mrs. Nathan Diamond. She is a coloratura so- 
prano with a high range and a voice of much beauty and 
sweetness. 


Anna Case in Relief Recita! at Montreal 





Anna Case, who was to have sung the part of Columbia 
in the great national pageant at the opening of the Sylvan 
Theatre in Washington had that performance taken place 
on June 1 as scheduled—it was postponed until the follow- 
ing evening because of rain—was compelled to leave June 
2 to fill some engagements in Canada. 

On Friday, June 8, she sang at the Arena in Montreal 
in recital for the benefit of the Infants’ Hospital. 

Immediately upon her return to New York she will de- 
part for her summer home, Shippan Point, near Stamford, 
Conn. 


Will Rhodes Is Pittsburgh’s “Busy Tenor” 





Pittsburgh’s “busy tenor,” Will Rhodes, eppeered as 80- 
loist at the organ recital given by Bertram S. Webber, or- 
ganist of the First Presbyterian Church of Greensburg, 
Pa., at the First Presbyterian Church of Irwin, Pa. Mr. 
Rhodes sang numbers by Handel, Granier, Kreisler, Speaks, 
Liddle, Cadman, Stephens, and his encores made a good 
half dozen before the delighted audience would be satis- 
fied. Shortly thereafter he sang at a benefit concert given 
in Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh. In addition to form- 
ing one in the trio from the prison scene from “Faust” 
(Gounod), the quartet from Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” and a 
duet with Edward P. Riehl, baritone, Mr. Rhodes sang 
and “Morn- 


“Mother Machree,” “I Hear You Calling Me” 
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ing,’ " and as encores “I Hear a Thrush at Eve” and Ward 
Stevens’ “To Horse.” 

During May Mr. Rhodes appeared Sreqnentty * in Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity. May 4 he sang at the Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, for the fourth time at an 
annual class concert; May 7 before the Gridiron Club of 
Steubenville, Ohio; May 9 at the commencement of nurses 
of Allegheny General Hospital; May 11, at a Red Cross 
poner at Ingomar, Pa., with Christine Miller ; May 14 at 

n “At Home” in Pittsburgh ; May 17 with Mme. Kauf- 
ie at Soldiers’ Memorial Hall, Pittsburgh, in a concert 
of South Hills Ladies’ Club; May 21 and 22 at Mans- 
field, Ohio, where he was scheduled to appear with Lucy 
Marsh, but she was ill and Mr. Rhodes was compelled to 
give the program, which he did with unusual success; 
May 25 sang “Daughter of Jairus” at the Tabernacle Pres- 
bertian Church, Pittsburgh ; May 28 in the performance of 
“St. Paul” given at Dubois, Pa.; May 29 repeated this at 
Ridgeway, Pa.; May 30 appeared in “The Persian Garden” 
at Brookville, ’Pa.; May 31, recital before the Women’s 
Club of Bellevue, Pa. On June t Mr. Rhodes gave a recital 
at Ambridge, Pa.; June 4, sang the tenor solos in “The 
Swan and the Skylark” with the choral society of. Johns- 
town, Pa., under the direction of Charles Martin; June 7, 
gave a recital in Pittsburgh, and on June 11 repeated his 
work in “The Swan and the Skylark” at Westminster Col- 
lege, New Wilmington, Pa. 
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Arthur Claassen has announced that he has formed an 
orchestra, which will give a series of six concerts next 
season at Beethoven Hall, also popular concerts at one 
of the downtown theatres. Local musicians will be the 
soloists, and if dates can be arranged satisfactorily singers 
from the Metropolitan Opera and those famous on the 
concert stage will be brought to appear with the orchestra. 


“Comic Opera” Considered by Young People’s Club 


The B Minor Musical Club at a recent meeting consid- 
ered oe subject of “Comic Opera,” with Florence Camp- 
bell, Nessie Levison, Helen and Vivian Arnstein in charge. 
This pres consists of young girls and boys who are still 
in their teens. 

Piano Pupils Enjoyed 


Frederick King presented a number of his piano pupils in 
recital recently at the St. Anthony Hotel. They were 
August Winkenhower, Ethel Tyrrell, Pauline Stippich, 
Annie Schlesinger, Lottie Kiddle, Marie Myers and Mrs. 
Paul Anderson. 


Choral Club Formed 


A choral club has been formed among the members of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 
Mrs. E. Katzenberger was chosen director. 


Braun Students Give Program 


Alois Braun, harmony, theory and piano teacher, pre- 
sented his advanced class in recital in the Gunter Hotel 
ballroom recently. Those who gave the program were 
Meta Roehm (from the Lutheran College at Seguin, Tex.), 
Thelma Bennack, Selma Lieck, Elizabeth Birkenmeyer, 


Alicia Martinez, Louise Lucas and Frances Lucas. Elsa 
Harms, contralto, assisted. 
Anderson Vocal Pupils Sing 
Bessie Bell Andrews presented two of her pupils, 


Viola Briam, mezzo-soprano, and Hilda Briam, soprano, in 
recital Friday, June 1, in the Gunter Hotel ballroom. They 
sang numbers by Nevin, Cencone, Puccini, Strauss, Rogers, 
Landon Ronald, Eckert, Wilson, Brahms, Liza Lehmann, 
Branscombe, Massenet, Flotow, Verdi and Tosti. The first 
number and the last were duets. Their voices blended 
beautifully. Ella Mackensen, pianist, assisted. 


Steinfeldt Summer School 


John M. Steinfeldt will open a summer school the sec- 
ond week of July at Sylvan Beach, La Porte, Tex., for 
teachers. Courses may be taken in piano, voice, violin and 
theory. The school will last six weeks. 


Symphony Society Announces Plans 


The San Antonio Symphony Society, Julian Paul Blitz, 
conductor, announces that a splendid series of concerts will 
he given next season. The junior symphony department will 
be enlarged, and lecture recitals on the various symphonies 
to be presented will again be sponsored by the Tuesday 
Musical Club. Mrs. S. W. 
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